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POLITICAL PARTIES. IN THE PHILIPPINES 


It is perhaps too early to discuss the character and extent in the 
Philippines of political parties as we understand the term. In the 
first place it must be said that of the eight or nine millions of people 
in the Philippines there are perhaps six or six and a half millions 
who are Christians, a million to a million and a half Moros, and the 
remainder non-Christian or pagan tribes, residing in the mountains 
of Mindanao, Negros and Luzon. The Moros and other non- 
Christian tribes have no political conception whatever except that 
of the absolute rule of some local chieftain. A possible exception 
might be made in favor of some of the Igorrotes of Benguet, 
Lepanto and Bontoc, for whom the Commission has already pre- 
pared in the case of Benguet, and are about to formulate in the 
case of Lepanto and Bontoc, a paternal form of government with 
rudiments of autonomy in the municipalities. Generally, however, 
when we speak of the Filipinos as a people, we refer to the Christian 
Filipinos, who for three hundred years have been Roman Catholics 
and subject to Christian influences. It is these for whom, in the 
opinion of the Commission, a gradually increasing popular govern- 
ment should be established, and it is in respect to them that what 
I have to say of the political parties in the Philippines applies. This 
body of Christian Filipinos, something more than six millions in 
number, is to be divided linguistically into perhaps a dozen tribes, 
of whom the Visayans, the Tagalogs, the Ilocanos and the Bicols 
are in the order of their number the most important. They are not 
tribes in the ordinary sense, for they do not maintain among them- 
selves any tribal relation, but they speak different languages, and 
are unable to understand each other. They have a local feeling of 
pride in their towns and provinces, and there is growing among 
them a national or race interest. More than 90 per cent of them 
do not speak Spanish, and very much more than a majority of this 
go per cent do not read and write even their own dialect. They 
are very ignorant, very docile, very timid, very respectful of 
authority accompanied by any show of force at all, and are credulous 
to a degree that can hardly be understood in this country. Poten- 
tially they are a bright people, exceedingly imitative, with unde- 
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veloped artistic tastes. They are a courteous, hospitable, and, in 
many respects, a lovable people. They are not a licentious people, 
but they do not regard the marriage tie as essential to the decent 
living together of a man and a woman, provided that, during the time 
of cohabitation, the one is loyal to the other. Under the influences 
of the tropical sun they are not an energetic or industrious people, 
though I believe that organization can accomplish much in making 
the people a much more useful people for purposes of labor than 
under the recently unsettled conditions they have proved themselves 
to be. With the war passion they have developed cruelty, but in 
peaceful times they are a sweet-tempered people, decorous in their 
conduct. Their chief vice is that of gambling. They are a very 
temperate people, and one rarely sees a drunken Filipino, although 
I think they all more or less take a little vino, the distillation of the 
sap of the nipa palm. Among the ignorant 90 per cent there is 
very little political sentiment of any kind, except the desire for 
quiet, for protection from ladrones or other disturbers of the peace, 
and the feeling of deep hostility against the friars who represented 
to them the political condition of subjection under the Spanish rule 
and all its severity. Political conception, until the system of educa- 
tion shall have brought this 90 per cent into sympathy with 
modern ideas by giving them a common language, must be generally 
confined to less than to per cent who speak Spanish, and the dis- 
cussion of political parties must be limited to that 10 per cent. 
The only political party that is generally organized throughout 
the archipelago is the so-called Federal party. In the beginning 
of the revolution against Spain, in 1896, the educated Filipinos were 
divided into two parties,—the pro-Spanish party, which was com- 
paratively small and consisted of those few Filipinos who had been 
admitted into association and intimacy with the Spaniards of the 
islands, and the remainder of the educated Filipinos, most of whom 
belonged to the Katipunan society, and were eager for an improve- 
ment of the conditions of the Filipino people, a more liberal govern- 
ment under the sovereignty of Spain, the exclusion of the friars 
from the islands and general reforms. They quickly became a 
revolutionary party, and embraced all the Filipinos of education, 
except a very few in Manila of property and standing and some in 
Cebt and Iloilo. The ending of the revolution by the so-called 
treaty of Biac-na-Bato and the withdrawal from the islands of the 
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half a dozen leaders of the revolution left conditions very much the 
same, because Spain and her representatives did nothing to better 
matters. 

The coming of the Spanish war, the battle of Manila and the 
rousing of the Filipinos again to revolution against Spain con- 
tinued the organization of the revolutionary party until General 
Merritt went into Manila and subsequently Aguinaldo formed his 
government. Aguinaldo called into the Malolos convention the 
ablest lawyers, doctors and other Filipinos in Manila and in Luzon. 
When the issue became squarely presented as to whether there was 
to be war between the United States and the revolutionary forces, 
many of those who had been with Aguinaldo at Malolos left him, 
and these thereafter constituted, though not organized, the Ameri- 
canista element of the educated Filipinos. The more cultivated, 
the more conservative of the revolutionary leaders withdrew from 
the insurgent army and lived quietly in Manila. The insurgent 
generals were usually young, adventurous and intoxicated with the 
gold lace and arbitrary power of military life. As the war pro- 
gressed, and after the defeat of the armies in the field, the revolu- 
tionary party became rapidly reduced in numbers, and was confined 
largely to the guerrillas in the mountains. The great majority of the 
educated and thinking people were in favor of peace. The uncer- 
tainty, however, which they felt during the canvass between Mr. 
McKinley and Mr. Bryan as to whether the success of Mr. Bryan 
_would give complete control to those in arms against the United 
States prevented much public expression of the real sentiments of 
these persons toward the continuance of the war and the recognition 
of the sovereignty of the United States. When, however, the elec- 
tion resulted so overwhelmingly in the election of Mr. McKinley, 
there was then but little delay. The Federal party was organized, 
and, in the face of an apparent continuance of the guerrilla warfare 
in a great many of the provinces, the party gathered numbers and 
organization in a most wonderful way throughout the archipelago, 
and the chief plank in its platform as originally formed was that 
of peace under the sovereignty of the United States. The Federal 
party is the only party which has organized committees in every 
province of the archipelago and in all the important towns among 
the Christian Filipinos. 

The Christian Filipinos are friendly to the United States; 
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have come to believe in the good intentions of the people of the 
United States; they recognize, and have been taught to recognize 
by the introduction of civil government the difference between 
military and civil methods, and have become convinced that, with 
the disappearance of war and the assumption of complete power 
by the civil government, the treatment which the Filipinos will 
receive will be all that they desire. They have been lead to believe 
this from the autonomous character of the government allowed 
them in municipalities, from a partially autonomous government 
in the provinces, and from the introduction into the Commission 
of three Filipino commissioners. They have filed a petition in 
Congress, in which they ask for a declaration from that body 
that they may be formed as a territory and ultimately become a 
State. While that is now one of the prominent planks in the 
platform, it should be said that, while there was an indefinite or 
ambiguous reference to it in the original platform of the party, it 
did not form its chief object, which was that of securing peace 
under the sovereignty of the United States. This is manifest from 
the fact that, after the insurrection had ceased in all the provinces 
but the four in which during the last six months it had been active, 
to wit, Batangas, Laguna, Tayabas and Samar, the leaders of the 
party were sincerely considering the question whether it would not 
be wise to break up the organization now that peace had been 
brought about in all the provinces in which they could exercise 
influence, and allow the various elements in the party to divide on 
other issues. In view, however, of the fact that the insurrection 
still existed in three or four of the provinces, and of the further 
fact that a majority were anxious to influence Congress to grant 
as much popular control to the Filipino people as it could, the party 
retained its organization and formulated the memorial or petition 
to Congress, which has already been presented. 

There were engaged in the formation of the Federal party some 
gentlemen sincerely in favor of securing peace, but who desired 
also to secure independence by peaceful methods. They have 
been regarded as irreconcilable up to the time that they joined the 
Federal party, and these gentlemen have now, without formally 
severing their relation with the Federal party, formed what is called 
the Peace party in the city of Manila. They have no organiza- 
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tion outside of the city of Manila, and are at present compara- 
tively few in number. 

In addition to this party there is a party called the Conservative 
party, which is made up chiefly of the Filipinos who sympathized 
more or less with Spain in the two revolutions, and who have some 
pro-clerical proclivities. They have considerable wealth, and have 
a newspaper, which is their organ, edited by a Spaniard, and are 
much more prominent from a Manila standpoint than they are 
important as representing any extended public opinion in the 
archipelago. The Spanish public opinion is almost confined to 
Manila, and the Spaniards and the Conservative party are strongly 
sympathetic in their hostility to the leaders of the Federal party 
and their denunciation of them. There are some of the Filipinos 
who have given a good deal of study to the Constitution of the 
United States, and they are to be found chiefly among the Federal 
party leaders, and possibly there should be included in this num- 
ber a few of the revolutionary leaders and irreconcilables. Their 
whole education has been in the civil law and in the concep- 
tions of civil government and of liberty which prevail in France 
and among the so-called republicans or social democrats of other 
European countries. They have very little practical concep- 
tion of individual liberty as it has been hammered out in Anglo- 
Saxon countries by hundreds of years of conflict. In spite of 
eloquent tributes to liberty and freedom, even the most advanced 
and practical of the Filipino party leaders find it difficult to regard 
with favor limitations of the executive in favor of the liberty of the 
individual when the right man is in the executive. The tendency 
among them is always toward absolutism in the president of the 
town, in the governor of the province, and in the representative of 
the central government. 

It is most difficult for them to conceive of a ruling majority 
treating the minority with the same rights as those enjoyed by the 
majority. On the other hand, the minority are, as President Wheeler 
aptly expressed it in remarks made by him in San Francisco some 
time since, “bad losers,” and the defeat in an election is only a 
preliminary to violence and revolution. It is the idea of practical 
individual liberty which the Filipinos are to learn,—the practical 
elements of popular government. In the opinion of the Commission, 
a knowledge of free civil government and its working is not 
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implanted in the human mind, but must be acquired by example and 
experience of years. The Commission has recommended the estab- 
lishment of a popular assembly, which, with an appointed upper 
legislative body, shall constitute the government of the islands. 
The qualifications of the electorate are, first, a knowledge of Spanish 
or English; second, the having been an officer of a municipality in 
the Spanish times, and so one of the principales of the town, or the 
payment of fifteen dollars a year taxes. If this recommendation of 
the Commission is followed, as the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs has recommended that it should be, then will come the 
division into parties of these popular representatives.’ Many express 
the fear that the first election or two will show obstructionists in the 
majority. I do not think so. The elections for governors, held in 
February, have been most satisfactory to those who framed the 
system. There were elected four Americans as governors, and the 
remainder, twenty-six or twenty-seven, were Filipinos, nearly all 
of whom were members of the Federal party, and were, with two 
or three exceptions, the persons whom the Commission nominated 
for temporary governors. The electing bodies were the municipal 
councillors and vice-presidents of the municipalities in the province, 
who met in convention. The municipal councillors and vice-presi- 
dents had been elected under the municipal code in the previous 
December. The elections were all orderly; there were no charges 
of fraud, except in the cases of Bataan and Surigao and one other 
province, the name of which escapes me, in which new elections were 
ordered and duly had. A great deal of interest was taken in the 


elections. 
Witiiam H. Tart. 


Governor of the Philippine Islands. 


1 The paper was written before Congress passed the act for the civil government of the Philip- 
pine Islands, but it did not reach the Academy in time for insertion in the May ANNALS, which 
was devoted to a discussion of the government of dependencies. —Eprtor, 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN 
THE PHILIPPINES 


The steps leading to the substitution of civil government for 
military rule in the Philippines form one of the most interesting 
and suggestive studies in political science. At no time since the 
Reconstruction period have the elasticity and adaptability of our 
political ideas been more conspicuously shown. Had the situa- 
tion in the Philippines been the same as in Porto Rico, the problem 
would have been comparatively simple. Civil government could 
have been established in the civilized portions of the islands, while 
in the less advanced sections tribal organization and tribal rule 
would have been preserved. For both of these situations there 
were ample precedents in the administration of territorial affairs 
and in the management of the Indian and Alaskan tribes. The 
development of an insurrectionary movement completely changed 
the character of the problem. It prevented the treaty of peace 
from having its full legal effect on the civil rights of the inhabi- 
tants and left the military government in undisturbed enjoyment of 
its absolute powers. 

In spite of the disturbances and the threatened spread of the 
rebellious spirit, the authorities at Washington were anxious to intro- 
duce gradually the benefits of civil rule. This would serve the 
two-fold purpose of giving to the natives a concrete and positive 
assurance of the benevolent intentions of the United States and at 
the same time quiet the feeling against military rule, which was 
showing itself with considerable force at home. To do this without 
weakening the insular government and thereby encouraging the 
discontented elements was no light task. In fact, it became neces- 
sary to formulate a theory of military power new to political science 
and hitherto untried in the history of government. In order fully 
to appreciate the significance of the plan adopted, it is necessary to 
follow the legal and constitutional status of military occupation 
during its early stages. 

The overthrow of the Spanish government by the invading 
army of the United States, placed the islands in possession of the 
military authorities. In the exercise of the right accorded by inter- 
national law to every belligerent, a provisional government was estab- 
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lished for the purpose of maintaining social order and securing 
respect for person and property. During this period the terri- 
tory so occupied did not become part of the United States. In 
Fleming v. Page,’ the Supreme Court of the United States, speak- 
ing of the status of Tampico during its belligerent occupation by 
United States troops, said: “The boundaries of the United States 
as they existed when war was declared against Mexico, were not 
extended by the conquest; nor could they be regulated by the 
varying incidents of war and be enlarged or diminished as the 
armies on either side advanced or retreated. They remained un- 
changed, and every place which was out of the limits of the United 
States as previously established by the political authorities of the 
government was still foreign.” In administering the civil affairs 
as an obligation incident to belligerent occupation, the power of 
the military commander is free from constitutional limitations 
on executive, legislative and judicial power. As a matter of pub- 
lic policy, however, military governments thus established have 
usually allowed the domestic institutions of the occupied or con- 
quered country to remain untouched, especially when not in 
flagrant violation with the institutions and political standards of 
the conquering country. In fact, the “Instructions for the Gov- 
ernment of Armies of the United States in the Field,” provide 
that “all civil and penal law shall continue to take its usual course 
in the enemy’s places and territories under martial law, unless inter- 
rupted or stopped by order of the occupying military power; but 
all the functions of the hostile government—legislative, executive 
or administrative—whether of a general, provincial or local char- 
acter, cease under martial law, or continue only with the sanction 
or, if deemed necessary, the participation of the occupier or invader.” 

The moment the invaded territory ceases to be the theatre of 
military operations, the authority of the military government becomes 
subject to important limitations. The complete dependence of indi- 
vidual rights on the will of the military commander ceases and his 
acts become subject to certain rules of law which the courts have 
not hesitated to enforce. Of these, the most important is the principle 
of “immediate exigency” or “necessity.” Thus, when during the Re- 
construction period, the military governors attempted to set aside 

19 Howard, 616. 
*General order 100 A. G. O. 1863. 
[314] 
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judicial decrees, the Supreme Court held that “it is an unbending 
rule of law, that the exercise of military power, where the rights 
of the citizens are concerned, shall never be pushed beyond what the 
exigency requires.”* 

The ratification of the treaty of Paris on the eleventh of April, 
1899, and the formal transfer of sovereignty did not affect the 
existence of the military government although it served still further 
to limit its powers. It is evident that the change of dominion alone 
contributed nothing towards the establishment of a new government 
to replace the old. The same principle of overruling necessity which 
explained the establishment of military rule justifies its continued 
existence until replaced by some form of civil rule. As to this 
principle, there has been complete harmony of practice and opinion 
in the executive, legislative and judicial branches of the government. 
Military government was continued over New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia for a considerable period after the treaty of peace with 
Mexico. President Polk, in his message of December 5, 1848, justi- 
fied this policy in the following terms: “The only government which 
remained was that established by the military authority during the 
war. Regarding this to be a de facto government, and that by the 
presumed consent of the inhabitants it might be continued temporar- 
ily, they were advised to conform and submit to it for the short inter- 
vening period before Congress would again assemble and could 
legislate upon the subject.” The first clear judicial adjudication of 
the question was made by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Cross v. Harrison.’ The question at issue was the validity of certain 
customs duties collected on goods coming into California, and in- 
volved, incidentally, the authority of the military governor to impose 
such duties after the ratification of the treaty of peace. Referring 
to the continued existence of the military government after the 
exchange of ratifications, the court said: “The President might have 
dissolved it by withdrawing the army and navy officers who admin- 
istered it, but he did not do so. Congress could have put an end to 
it, but that was not done. The right inference from the inaction of 
both is that it was meant to be continued until it had been legisla- 
tively changed. No presumption of a contrary intention can be 
made. Whatever may have been the causes of delay, it must be 


8 Raymond v. Thomas, or U. S. 712. 
416 Howard, 164. 
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presumed that the delay was consistent with the true policy of the 
government ; and the more so, as it was continued until the people 
of the Territory met in convention to form a State government, 
which was subsequently recognized by Congress under its power to 
admit new States into the Union.” 

While its existence may thus be continued, the status of the 
military government undergoes some change through the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty of peace. Prior to this time a state of war con- 
structively exists and the military government is merely a substitute 
for the displaced authorities. After the ratification of the treaty 
the military government represents the new sovereignty,® and its 
action can no longer rest upon the basis of military exigency. It 
becomes a provisional civil authority, entrusted with the task of 
maintaining order, protecting the public health and promoting the 
administration of internal affairs. The substitution of the civil for 
the military code is no longer a matter of choice. The action of 
the military authorities must conform to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of free government and respect for individual rights; the 
summary methods of martial rule being no longer permissible. 
In exparte Milligan,’ the distinction between the two kinds of 
military jurisdiction was clearly pointed out. The case involved 
the validity of a conviction by a military court held in the State 
of Indiana during the Civil War. “If, in foreign invasion or 
civil war, the courts are actually closed and it is impossible to 
administer criminal justice according to law, then, on the theatre of 
active military operations, where war really prevails, there is a 
necessity to furnish a substitute for the civil authority thus over- 
thrown to preserve the safety of the army and society, and as no 
power is left but the military, it is allowed to govern by martial rule 
until the laws can have their free course. As necessity creates the 
rule, so it limits its duration; for if this government is continued 
after the courts are reinstated, it is a gross usurpation of power. 
Martial rule can never exist where the courts are open and in the 
proper and unobstructed exercise of their jurisdiction. It is also 
confined to the locality of actual war.” 

The development of an insurrectionary movement in the Phil- 


5 This distinction has been clearly set forth in the valuable compilation of the reports 
of the law officer of the War Department, Charles E. Magoon, Esq. 
* 4 Wallace, 2. 
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ippines prevented the treaty of peace from having its full effect in 
favor of the personal rights and immunities of the inhabitants. But 
the fact that certain districts had not only welcomed American rule, 
but were co-operating with the authorities in improving conditions 
made the government feel inclined to extend to such districts 
the full benefits of civil rule. To effect this purpose without 
seriously interfering with the authority of the military officers 
in the disturbed provinces required the formulation of a new theory 
of military rule, or at least a new series of distinctions as to the 
elements which compose it. The Secretary of War proved himself 
fully equal to the task and was seconded in his efforts by Congress 
and the President. 

The view taken by the Secretary of War was that the military 
power vested in the President as commander-in-chief of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States, embraces executive, 
legislative and judicial functions. Not only is a separation of these 
functions possible, but they may each be exercised by a different 
group of officials. As stated by the Secretary of War in his re- 
port for 1901: “The military power when exercised in a territory 
under military occupation includes executive, judicial and legisla- 
tive authority. It not infrequently happens that in a simple order 
of a military commander can be found the exercise of all three of 
these different powers—the exercise of legislative power by pro- 
visions prescribing a rule of action, of judicial power by determina- 
tions of right, and of executive power by the enforcement of the 
rules prescribed and the rights determined.” It is also a well settled 
principle that this military power of the President may be exercised 
through civil agents as well as by military officers. Thus, without 
weakening the military arm of the government wherever decisive 
action is necessary, the way is paved for the introduction of a 
system in which the native element can be assured some participa- 
tion in public affairs. 

This division of authority made possible the appointment of 
the Philippine Commission which was vested with “that part of 
the military power of the President in the Philippines which is 
legislative in its character.”7 The executive authority was retained 
in the military commanders in order to assure the ready and 
prompt action which the exceptional situation demanded. Ju- 


7 Report Secretary of War, 1900, page 25. 
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dicial power was vested in such courts as the Commission, in the 
exercise of its legislative power, might create. Although nominally 
exercising legislative powers, the Commission enjoyed important 
executive functions. Thus under the instructions issued by the 
President, August 7, 1900,* the Commission was given power “to 
appoint to office such officers under the judicial, educational and 
civil-service systems and in the municipal and departmental govern- 
ments as shall be provided for.” 

It was felt by the administration that the injection of the civil 
element into the military government would soften the rigors of the 
latter and would tend to bring the administration of the affairs of the 
islands into closer harmony with American standards of liberty. 
While this end was undoubtedly attained, the peculiar division of 
power gave rise to friction between the Commission and the military 
authorities which threatened to reduce considerably the usefulness 
of the former. In order to pave the way for the complete establish- 
ment of civil government, the Spooner amendment to the army 
appropriation bill was passed (March 2, 1901), which provides 
that “all military, civil and judicial powers necessary to govern the 
Philippine Islands . . . shall, until otherwise provided by Con- 
gress, be vested in such person and persons and shall be exercised 
in such manner as the President of the United States shall direct 
for the establishment of civil government and for maintaining and 
protecting the inhabitants of said islands in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, property and religion.” This amendment made it pos- 
sible for the President to make such adjustments between the civil 
and military authorities as the exigencies of the situation required. 
Wherever disturbances were still threatened the military government 
remained in undisturbed control; in the districts completely pacified 
the civil authority was made supreme. 

In June of the same year President McKinley exercised the 
power thus vested in him by creating the office of civil governor and 
appointing the president of the Philippine Commission to the posi- 
tion. The authority of the military governor was narrowed to those 
districts in which insurrection against the authority of the United 
States continued to exist. On the fourth of July, 1901, Judge 
Taft was inaugurated as civil governor. This was followed on the 
first of September by an order of the President establishing four 


® Report of Secretary of War 1900, Appendix B, page 73. 
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executive departments to which the members of the Commission were 
assigned. Commissioner Worcester was made head of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Commissioner Wright was made head of the 
Department of Commerce and Police, Commissioner Ide was as- 
signed to the Department of Finance and Justice and Commissioner 
Moses, to the Department of Public Instruction. In order to perfect 
the organization thus provided the Commission, on the sixth of 
September, passed an act prescribing in detail the jurisdiction of each 
of the departments. 

The effort to increase the authority and extend the influence 
of the civil government was accompanied by a no less determined 
purpose to give to the people of the provinces and towns some con- 
trol of their own affairs. Soon after the military occupation of 
the archipelago, the first step in this direction was taken. In Negros, 
the military governor had called together the leading natives of the 
island, who drafted a form of constitution providing for an elaborate 
governmental organization, which remained in operation until April, 
1901, when the provincial law enacted by the Commission was intro- 
duced. With the formulation of a municipal and provincial law, the 
introduction of civil rule in the local governments was placed upon a 
firm foundation. One of the duties most strongly emphasized in the 
President’s instructions® of April 7, 1900, to the Philippine Commis- 
sion was “the establishment of municipal governments, in which the 
natives of the islands, both in the cities and in the rural communi- 
ties, shall be afforded the opportunity to manage their local affairs to 
the fullest extent of which they are capable, and subject to the 
least degree of supervision and control which a careful study of 
their capacities and observation of the working of native control 
show to be consistent with the maintenance of law, order and 
loyalty.” 

Pursuant to these instructions, the Commission framed a general 
act for the organization of municipalities under which the towns 
were made bodies politic and corporate. Some of the leading char- 
acteristics of the Spanish system were preserved, the most notable 
of which is that the mayor, or town president as he is called, pre- 
sides over the meetings of the council and in case of a tie, casts the 
deciding vote. He also enjoys a veto power which can only be 
overcome by a two-thirds majority of the Municipal Council. Al- 


%See Report Secretary of War 1000, Appendix B, page 72. 
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though wide powers of initiative are given to the towns a strict 
supervisory control is retained by the the insular government, espe- 
cially in matters relating to sanitation and police. As soon as the 
provincial governments were organized a portion of this authority 
was vested in them. Up to the present time nearly eight hundred 
municipalities have been organized under this law. The general 
municipal law was not made applicable to Manila, to which an 
exceptional position was given. It was felt that to hand over 
the capital city to the uncertainties of an elective system might 
involve some danger and considerable inconvenience to the insular 
authorities. A plan modeled after the government of Washington 
was adopted, viz: a Commission of three persons appointed by the 
governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Commission. _ 

In order to complete the system of local government, an inter- 
mediate authority between the municipal and insular authorities had 
to be provided. Under Spanish rule the archipelago was divided 
into provinces. Sound policy dictated that these administrative 
divisions be utilized by the American government. The instructions 
to the Commission emphasized the importance of a thorough organi- 
zation of “the larger administrative divisions, corresponding to coun- 
ties, departments or provinces, in which the common interests of 
many or several municipalities falling within the same tribal lines 
or the same natural geographical limits may best be subserved by a 
common administration.” A general act for the organization of 
provincial governments was accordingly passed,'® providing for a 
provincial governor as chief executive and a provincial board com- 
posed of the governor, treasurer and supervisor. The choosing of 
the governor is vested in the councillors of the municipalities of the 
province, subject to the approval of the Philippine Commission. 
The first incumbents were selected by the Commission after consul- 
tation with the leading men of the province. The treasurer, the 
supervisor and the secretary are to be chosen by the Commission, 
subject to the provisions and restrictions of the Civil Service act. 
The powers and duties assigned to the province correspond closely 
to those exercised by the county in the Middle and Southern States 
—administration of roads and bridges, assessment of provincial 
taxes and maintenance of the courts of first instance. The deter- 
mination of the general policy of the province in all these matters 


1 Act of February 6, 1907. 
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is left to the provincial board which is thus made a kind of legisla- 
tive assembly. Early in 1901 the Commission undertook the reor- 
ganization of the judicial system, providing for a Supreme court 
with a chief justice and six associate justices, fourteen courts of 
first instance and a justice’s court in each municipality of the archi- 
pelago. 

Thus, step by step, the foundations for the fully developed 
structure of civil government were being laid. The work was done 
with so little outward show, that the people of the United States 
failed to realize how thoroughly every requirement had been ful- 
filled. The mass of the people still believed the military arm of the 
government was supreme in the Philippines, when the announcement 
came that conditions were ripe for the final step in the substitution 
of civil for military rule. 

This was accomplished by the act of July 1, 1902, known as 
“An act temporarily to provide for the administration of the affairs 
of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and for other pur- 
poses.” The measure is qualified as “temporary” owing to the 
tentative character of the provisions relating to the elective assem- 
bly. In fact the advisability of introducing representative institu- 
tions threatened, for a time, to produce a deadlock between the two 
houses of Congress. The recommendation of the Philippine Com- 
mission was that on the first of January, 1904, there should be elected 
a popular assembly which, together with an appointive upper house, 
should form the legislature of the islands. The bill in the form in 
which it emerged from the Senate Committee, and passed by the 
Senate, made no provision for a representative assembly other than 
to direct that as soon as a general and complete peace shall have been 
established, a census of the people of the Philippine Islands should be 
taken, containing all the information necessary “to enable Congress 
to establish intelligently a permanent popular representative govern- 
ment.” This provision was radically changed by the House Bill 
which directed the President to authorize the Commission to call 
a general election for the choice of delegates to a popular assembly, 
as soon as the pacification of the islands was completed. 

After considerable discussion a compromise plan was finally 
adopted providing for a census, to be taken as soon as the insurrec- 
tion ceased. Two years after the completion and publication of 
such census, in case such condition of general and complete peace 
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shall continue, of which fact the Philippine Commission shall certify, 
the President is to direct the Commission to call a general election 
for the choice of delegates, and the Commission is then required 
to make such call. This body, which is to consist of not less 
than fifty and not more than one hundred members, is to be 
known as the Philippine Assembly and is to be the lower house of 
the legislature. The Philippine Commission, whose members are 
hereafter to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate is made the upper house. The qualifica- 
tions of voters for members of the lower house are the same as those 
of electors in municipal elections. 

A provision of great importance which is likely to prevent much 
friction as well as inconvenience, authorizes the treasurer, with the 
advice of the governor, in case the legislature has failed to make the 
appropriations necessary for the support of the government, to make 
payments equal in amount to the sums appropriated in the last appro- 
priation bills for such purposes. By this means, the most serious 
dangers resulting from a deadlock between an elective and appoin- 
tive house are avoided. The experience in Hawaii and the fortunate 
combination of circumstances by which Porto Rico has avoided these 
dangers, emphasize the wisdom of such a course. 

It would, probably, have been better to have made the sessions of 
the legislature biennial rather than annual. With a population un- 
trained politically, personal and party animosities are deeper and 
more bitter than in the United States and the assembling of the 
legislature is likely to bring these antagonisms to the verge of 
conflict. In any case, a feeling of unrest and uneasiness is apt to 
prevail during the legislative session which reacts unfavorably upon 
business interests. There is furthermore constant danger of a dead- 
lock between the two houses owing to radical differences of opin- 
ion as to the scope of legislation. Amongst the native element, 
paternal ideas of government, inherited from the period of Span- 
ish rule, will prevail and will find expression in all sorts of schemes 
to aid individual enterprise. In the upper house, in which the 
American element will predominate, all such plans will meet with 
uncompromising opposition. On this point the experience with the 
native lower house in Porto Rico is full of instruction, The table 
of the assembly was littered with plans to aid the planter, the 
debtor, the small trader—in fact almost every class in the com- 
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munity. The firm stand taken by the executive council, while saving 
the credit of the island, aroused considerable feeling between the 
two houses. The exceptional political situation, which gave to 
the administration party every seat in the House of Delegates, pre- 
vented an open conflict. It is hardly safe to depend upon such a 
fortunate combination of circumstances in the Philippines. 

In determining the representation at Washington, the Philip- 
pine act follows the Porto Rican precedent in providing for resident 
commissioners. Two such commissioners are to be chosen by the 
legislature, each house voting separately. That this form of repre- 
sentation produces most unsatisfactory results has been amply proven 
by the experience of the Porto Rican commissioner. Denied admis- 
sion to the floor of the House of Representatives, he is unable to 
present the needs of the island in such a way as to command atten- 
tion. This soon creates the impression amongst the inhabitants 
that their interests are being neglected. There seems to be no good 
reason why the representatives of our new possessions should not be 
given a position at least equal in dignity with the territorial delegates, 
with the right to speak on the floor of the House and with every other 
facility to present to Congress and the President the needs of the 
country which they represent. 

The granting of franchises is hedged about with a multiplicity 
of restrictions resembling the provisions of a city charter rather than 
the clauses of a territorial organic act. Already during the discussion 
of the Porto Rican bill, the cry that the new possessions were to be 
exploited by franchise-seeking corporations led to the insertion of a 
number of prohibitions and limitations which proved a real obstacle 
to the investment of capital. In the Philippine act, the restrictions 
have been increased in number and severity. 

In legislating for conditions so exceptional as those existing 
in the newly acquired territory, we cannot apply the same standards 
that prevail in the most advanced of our Western communities. 
Any attempt to do this cannot fail to retard the development of 
the country by discouraging the influx and investment of capital. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, capital will require excep- 
tional inducements to enter upon the uncertainties of investment in 
a country inhabited by a people of a different race and amongst 
whom are to be found all the grades of civilization from the 
lowest forms of barbarism to the cultured Filipino of Manila. The 
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reservation that all franchises are subject to amendment, alteration 
or repeal by Congress, while seemingly a measure of precaution 
introduces an element of doubt into all such grants which will 
tend to discourage intending investors. After fulfilling all the 
iH requirements which the insular government is certain to prescribe, 
i a long period of uncertainty will follow owing to the possible dis- 
approval of the government at Washington. The fact that a posi- 
tive approval by Congress is not required but that the power of 
| amendment, alteration or repeal continues for an indefinite period 
i will only tend to aggravate the situation. Had this power been 
| lodged in the insular government no such consequences would fol- 
low. The moment, however, the control in matters of this character 
is vested in an authority nine thousand miles from the scene of 
operations, the primary requisites for the security of capital—viz, 
| definiteness and certainty—disappear. A similar provision in the 
Porto Rican act led to a request from the insular authorities for its 

repeal. It was felt that Congress could not so familiarize itself with 
the local situation as to make its control in such matters either 
effective or salutary. 

A further attempt to force local conditions to conform to one 
hard and fast standard is to be found in the provision requiring 
. that every corporation authorized to engage in agriculture shall by 
| its charter be restricted to the ownership and control of land not 


| exceeding one thousand and twenty-four hectares, i. ¢., 2529.28 
acres. The original Senate bill did not contain this requirement. 
If strictly enforced, it can only lead to one of two results, either 
a to hamper the development of the resources of the islands, or to 
ai give rise to devices for evading the law. The modern sugar cen- 
tral requires the cane from five or even ten thousand acres in order € 
| to be kept in full operation. If a corporation is not permitted to 
own the land necessary to assure the full utilization of a sugar planf 
i worth from one to two million dollars, it must resort to the sys- 
tem of long leases, which in a new country always involves a cer- 
tain amount of risk. In the Porto Rican act, the maximum amount 
:| of land that might be held by a corporation for agricultural 
| purposes was fixed at five hundred acres. Although it has been 
| easily evaded, its presence in the statute book has undoubtedly had 


a some influence in discouraging investment. Any attempt to hamper 
| the growth of corporations in these tropical countries is peculiarly 
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dangerous as they are the only agencies through which Northern 
capital can readily be attracted. But few individual capitalists are 
willing to undergo the hardships of life in these regions. There is, 
however, a considerable number of business managers, whose ac- 
quaintance with tropical conditions enables them to manage the 
affairs of corporate enterprises with great success. The successful 
administration of the islands is so intimately bound up with the 
exploitation of their resources by American and foreign capital that 
any discouragement to the latter is bound to increase the difficulties — 
of the civil government. 

It is furthermore a matter of some surprise that the act under- 
takes to regulate the issuance of municipal bonds; specifying the 
denomination of the bond, the rate of interest and other details. 
Specific authorization is given to the city of Manila to issue bonds 
to the extent of four million dollars for the purpose of constructing 
an adequate sewer and drainage system and securing a water supply. 
Most of the restrictions and limitations were undoubtedly inserted 
with a view to increasing the salability of these bonds, but for this 
purpose, all that was strictly necessary was a provision requiring a 
sinking fund for both interest and principal based on a specific tax 
requirement. All further details might well have been left to the 
Philippine government. This was done in the case of Porto Rico and 
proved eminently satisfactory. It was found that the peculiar con- 
ditions of municipalities of different size and resources required 
varied treatment. By careful attention to these local requirements 
the insular government is gradually building up the credit of the 
cities. Had Congress prescribed one uniform plan, it would have 
required a much longer period to enable the local government 
to meet the pressing needs of public sanitation and education. 

In determining the civil and political status of the inhabitants, 
the course pursued in the first draft of the bill was precisely similar 
to the provision of the Porto Rican organic act. All those who were 
Spanish subjects on the eleventh of April, 1899, and then residing 
in the islands, and their children born subsequent thereto, except 
such as elected to preserve their allegiance to the crown of Spain 
in accordance with the provisions of the treaty of Paris, are desig- 
nated as citizens of the Philippine Islands. The discussion in both 
Senate and House showed a desire to extend more substantial guar- 
antees than those contained in the grant of Philippine citizenship. 
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It will be remembered that in the insular cases, the Supreme Court 
held that the islands could neither be regarded as foreign territory, 
nor as part of the United States within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. Incorporation into the United States can only be effected 
by the political organs of the government. This was construed by 
Congress to mean that the Constitution does not attach to the new 
territory, and led both Senate and House to insert a bill of rights, 
The enumeration of rights and immunities closely resembles the bills 
of rights of some of the State constitutions, to which four of the 
fifteen amendments of the Federal Constitution were added. A 
comparison with both the State and Federal Constitutions shows 
some significant differences and omissions. 

Article two of the amendments to the Federal Constitution 
which gives to the people the right “to keep and bear arms” is 
omitted for obvious reasons. Again the provision prescribing the 
procedure in criminal cases omits the requirement of trial by jury, 
and simply prescribes that in all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to be heard by himself and counsel, to demand 
the nature and cause of the accusation against him, to have a speedy 
and public trial, to meet the witnesses face to face and to have com- 
pulsory process to compel the attendance of witnesses in his behalf. 
This modification of the usual form, leaves the Philippine Commis- 
sion free to determine the form of criminal procedure and to prepare 
the way for the gradual introduction of the jury system. 

The authorization given the Commission by sections sixty-three 
to sixty-five inclusive, to issue bonds for the purchase of lands 
belonging to the friars gives concrete expression to one of the most 
difficult and perplexing problems involved in the government of the 
archipelago. The power is a sweeping one and enables the Commis- 
sion to acquire the “lands, easements, appurtenances and heredita- 
ments which, on the thirteenth of August, 1898, were owned or 
held by associations, corporations, communities, religious orders or 
private individuals in such large tracts or parcels and in such manner 
as in the opinion of the Commission injuriously to affect the peace 
and welfare of the people of the Philippine Islands.” 

From the testimony of Governor Taft before the House and 
Senate Committees, it is evident that upon the settlement of this 
question depends the maintenance of social order in many of the 
provinces, especially in Laguna, Cavite and Bulacan. Although the 
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friars seem to hold a good title to the lands—amounting to about 
four hundred thousand acres—any attempt to assert their title would 
immediately be followed by disturbances of the most serious char- 
acter. To the natives, the friars represent, rightly or wrongly, the 
oppression of the Spanish régime. For the American government 
to enforce their claims as against the present tenants would make a 
wilderness of some of the most prosperous sections. The only 
possible solution is that suggested by the Commission, viz: to settle 
the present tenants on the land as owners, allowing them to make 
payment for the same in easy installments. The initial cost to the 
Philippine government will probably range from five to eight mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Compared with the Hawaiian and Porto Rican acts, the Philip- 
pine measure marks a further step in the direction of Congressional 
interference in the distinctly local affairs of our new possessions. 
Although the plan was adopted with a view to protecting the inter- 
ests of the islands, the tendency is one which may defeat the purpose 
for which it is intended. One of the most serious defects of the 
Spanish colonial administration was the never-ceasing interference 
of the Madrid authorities in purely local questions. Removed so 
far from contact with local conditions, the decisions of the central 
authorities were usually based upon insufficient information and 
subject to the changing demands of national politics. The result 
was that much-needed improvements were indefinitely postponed 
because of the wearying delays and discouraging conditions set by the 
central government. Unless Congress, in dealing with the new pos- 
sessions shows greater readiness to leave to the insular governments 
the decision of distinctively local questions, we are likely to learn 
from bitter experience, that successful administration in countries 
presenting such varied conditions, requires an adaptability of policy 
and an elasticity of method which can only be attained by giving to 
the local authorities a large measure of discretion and holding them 
to strict accountability for their acts. Spain failed to learn this 
lesson and made a miserable failure of her colonial administration, 
France is gradually taking it to heart after many costly failures, 
England’s success during the nineteenth century is due to strict 
adherence to the principle. Unless the United States can profit by 
the experience of the great colonizing powers, we cannot hope to 
escape the discouragements and failures through which they have 
been compelled to pass. L. S. Rowe. 
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SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS IN HOSPITAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION IN THE UNITED STATES'* 


In considering the administration of hospitals in the United States 
we are confronted by the initial difficulty that, although an enormous 
amount of money is invested in such institutions, there is no uniform, 
or even customary, system of administration or accounting. The 
State institutions, under the present methods of government, are 
liable to be dominated by politics. The city hospitals, the funds for 
the support of which are secured by an appropriation of councils, 
are in some instances free from politics and administered satisfac- 
torily, notably in Boston and Cincinnati. But these institutions are 
also in a class by themselves. The average citizen is more concerned 
with the hospital which he helps to support by voluntary contribu- 
tions and which, without State aid, he would be called upon to sup- 
port more directly than he does at present, and it is of these which I 
shall speak more particularly. 

The business of running a hospital, like any other business, 
needs to be learned. No one would take a man, whatever his per- 
sonal attainments in his own special line, and set him down at the 
head of a bank, a store, a ship, or an army corps, and expect him at 
once to give a competent and valuable opinion on the various interests 
involved. He would leave himself entirely in the hands of the officers 
administering that business, and unless he had confidence in them, 
would be rash to lend even the support of his name. If he interfered 
in the detail working without knowing anything about it, he would 
be still more rash. Yet in a hospital, in which the issues of life and 
death daily concern many people, such hesitation is remarkably rare. 
The youngest physician or the most recent trustee, thinks there must 
be something wrong if he does not immediately understand all about 
it, and is surprised at the strength and diversity of interests he finds 
tugging different ways. But, as a matter of fact, a hospital is no less 
full of the interests of life and progress because it also holds the 
sick and the dying, who are unwillingly loosening their grasp of 
these same interests, to join those who sleep soundly in spite of it all. 

If the administration of our hospitals is to be discussed at all, 

1 Part of this article was read at the International Congress held in Buffalo, 1901. Section 
on Hospital Administration. 
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it must, if anything is to be accomplished, be discussed with candor. 
At present much money is admittedly wasted in the duplication 
of charities and the lax methods of administration. Moreover, the 
first to suffer from the maladministration of a hospital are undoubt- 
edly the patients. This sounds to us like a truism, but the public 
does not yet appear to realize this elementary fact, nor that it alone 
has power to mend matters by the intangible but very real force of 
public opinion and by ascertaining which are the right sort of chari- 
ties, rightly and reasonably governed, before giving its money to 
them. Any person of average intelligence can do this, if he is willing 
to spend a little time about it and take a considerable amount of 
trouble. 

To those who have a working knowledge of hospital admin- 
istration, it seems obvious that if too much is left to inexperienced 
men, if the food is badly served, if the patients are subject to undue 
interruptions, if a mean and petty spirit pervades the institution, 
instead of one of cheerfulness and peace, if the visiting staff do not 
visit, if through interest, jealousy, or for all too common reasons, 
incompetent men are appointed on the staff, it is clearly the patient 
who suffers primarily. But no business is conducted with so little 
real inspection ; no doll’s repair shop is provided with so little skilled 
labor in regard to administrative matters, or even when supplied with 
skilled labor has so many adverse conditions to struggle against as 
the average hospital in the large cities of America. As for the 
balance sheets and reports, we know that the statistics quoted therein 
are often not worth the paper they are printed on, are apparently 
more often meant to mislead than to inform, and in any other busi- 
ness would land those responsible therefore in the bankruptcy courts 
if not in the penitentiary. This is, of course, the result of corporate 
carelessness rather than personal dishonesty. But it is wonderful 
how general it is, especially when it is remembered that hospital 
funds are, or should be, practically trust funds, and liable to a public 
accounting. The public who have contributed this money in one 
form or another have at least a right to a plain and accurate state- 
ment, if one is issued at all. 

I fear that a simple-minded inquirer who thinks that in order 
to ascertain the facts in regard to any institution in which he is 
interested, he needs only to send for the last annual report, will find 
that his task is by no means so easy as it looks, either in regard to 
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statements of receipts and expenditures, or the number of patients 
treated. He will find that frequently no attempt is made to separate 
income from principal ; that it is impossible to ascertain the amount 
of money really expended for maintenance or permanent improve- 
ments; that often the vaguest ideas prevail even as to the total 
expenditures for the year, and the net profit or loss. He will find 
that in the detailed account for maintenance the milk and the coal, 
for instance, are for some inscrutable reason, occasionally lumped to- 
gether. I call to mind one item entered thus: “Received for board 
of soldiers, rebate on coal, etc.” In such cases it is of course impos- 
sible to ascertain either the amount of money received from board 
of patients, or the actual cost of the lighting and heating. Nor is it 
possible to ascertain what or how much “et cetera” includes. In some 
cases interest on mortgages, water rent, insurance and other fixed 
charges, sometimes even lighting, heating, and salaries, are not 
included in the estimate of expenses per capita. This, of course, 
makes the expenditure of some hospitals appear excessive, whilst 
others appear abnormally low. In other reports the accounts of the 
treasurer and the superintendent have been known to differ by as 
much as $3,000, and the superintendent’s fiscal year may begin at 
one time, and the treasurer’s at another, whilst convalescent homes 
and other branches of the same institution may arrange for yet a 
third.* Others, again, obviate these difficulties by omitting to fur- 
nish any detailed account of expenditures, and thereby, no doubt, 
save themselves much trouble. Where trustees or managers are 
so indifferent in regard to money matters, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that expenditures are oftentimes unadvisedly made, and 
extravagance prevails. It would be unreasonable to expect other- 
wise. It is true that those institutions which receive State aid 
are required by the State to return an itemized account of 
their cash payments, divided as the State directs. In Pennsyl- 
vania, however, the State will accept a statement only of bills 
actually paid, and not those incurred. This statement obviously 
does not represent the expenditures of those institutions which 
habitually run on a deficit, and most of them do. The State Auditor 


2 See editorial in Philadelphia Medical Journal for June 18, 1898. This hospital I note has 
since had the financial statement issued in its annual report revised by an expert accountant. 
It is encouraging that drawing attention to these matters makes for better and more careful 
work. 
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told me this was done because it was found that hospital authorities 
sometimes made their deficit appear larger, and the consequent 
necessity for State aid, therefore, greater than it actually was, by 
running up large bills for maintenance, when these should rather be 
charged up to permanent improvements. For when the State makes 
a grant for building it requires that the sum allowed should be em- 
ployed for building; and if for maintenance that it should not be 
used for other purposes. This of course is quite proper. But the 
method pursued to secure this end is both inadequate and misleading. 
The economy effected by the simple method of not ‘paying your bills 
is more apparent than real. 

An article on hospital finance, as shown in printed reports, pub- 
lished as an editorial in the Philadelphia Medical Journal of June 
18, 1898, written by an expert accountant who has gone into these 
things very thoroughly, would repay perusal by any one interested 
in these matters. I was somewhat surprised to find when this article 
came out, stating substantially what I have said above, but giving 
exact references, that it did not, so far as I am aware, arouse any 
comment whatever. Very able articles have also been appearing 
recently in American Medicine. A little book, entitled “Municipal 
Government,” by Bird S. Coler, ex-comptroller of New York, is 
also most interesting, as showing that this kind of thing is not con- 
fined to Pennsylvania. He commences one of his chapters by saying, 
“The subsidy system probably finds its greatest abuse in medical 
charities,” and I consider his statements throughout exceedingly 
conservative. 

One of the reasons (other than carelessness) for rendering 
inaccurate accounts of the number of patients treated, is that the 
claims put forth by the various hospitals for State aid are ostensibly 
based on the amount of work done, viz, the amount of free treat- 
ment given ward or dispensary patients, “the sick poor.” It would 
seem hardly worth while, however, to do this for, as a matter of 
fact, the hospital which has the most political pull usually gets the 
largest grant, and the quality and quantity of work done has little 
to do with it. This is an accepted and recognized fact, and has to be 
reckoned with as adding to the difficulty of honest administration of 
hospitals in this country. It has to be allowed for in institutions 
dependent in any way upon State aid, and is a handicap which often 
crops out at unexpected moments. 
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One hospital, presumably in order to add to the ostensible 
number of cases treated, follows a simple expedient in counting the 
new patients, first as one visit; then counting the total number of 
visits, including the first visit; and adding the total number of new 
cases again to the total: thus, if there were three hundred new cases 
and a total number of nine hundred visits, it would be carried out as 
a “grand” total of twelve hundred. Again, when a visit of a legis- 
lative committee is to occur, whose prerogative it is to inspect all 
hospitals applying through the State Board of Charities for State 
aid, every posstble dispensary service, surgical operation, or ward 
class, is quite easily arranged to fall in at that hour. Certain hos- 
pitals always know the exact hour at which to expect such visitors ; 
others do not. However, this apparently makes no difference in the 
amount of money actually obtained, such matters being settled out of 
court, as it were; and perhaps may be considered merely as a deli- 
cate attention to the visitors, serving to make their stay interesting. 

Even a superficial examination of the minimum length of time 
and services rendered constituting a bed-day is also full of sur- 
prises and pitfalls for the unwary. Some hospitals regularly “admit” 
any dispensary patient who needs perhaps a slight operation and a 
“whiff of ether,” and remains three or four hours to recover from 
the effects.* Others consider that if a patient occupies a bed during 
the whole of a night, and possibly takes not only a “whiff of ether,” 
but a good breakfast next morning, it makes one day, reckoning as 
some hotels do. Others again do not count as house cases any but 
those who are transferred to the in-patient wards, the unit being 
twenty-four hours. This last was the method agreed upon by the 
hospital authorities in Philadelphia when rendering their accounts 
to the United States Government for the board of soldiers cared for 
during or after the Spanish-American War, and if State aid were 
abolished this standard would probably be generally accepted. The 
twenty-four hour day is also used in Great Britain. It takes a little 
imagination to consider the two, three or four hours’ stay necessitated 
by the removal of a finger joint or the opening of a felon a “day,” 
although possibly the time does seem to the patient to go slowly! 

In Philadelphia the supply of beds is in excess of the demand. 


* An amusing editorial recently appeared in a medical journal entitled ‘‘ The Double Bed,” 
showing the reductio ad absurdum which occasionally befalls such enterprise —American 


Medicine, April 19, 1902. 
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This probably is also true of other cities. Nevertheless, new hos- 
pitals are constantly arising, irrespective of the need for them, and 
are given not only State charters, but State money. State aid is also 
.given to private hospitals, which are used for special classes of 
patients already amply provided for, such as gynecological cases, 
and which do practically no dispensary or teaching work. They 
are often closed during the summer months while the physicians 
connected with them take their summer holidays. The reasons for 
the opening of these hospitals are too evident to need explanation, 
even to the casual observer. These hospitals “nurse” their patients 
cheaply by establishing “training schools.’”’ They issue “diplomas,” 
and it is often not until the unfortunate pupil nurses have completed 
two years’ service that they find that in order to secure any standing 
in their profession, they have to begin all over again; and that even 
when they are willing to do this, regular hospitals are often not 
anxious to take them. 

On the other hand, State aid is refused or very much cut down, 
to hospitals in poor sections of the city which treat large numbers 
of out-patients and which may have existed for several years. I 
once asked a member of the State Board of Charities why this was 
done, and the answer was a somewhat sweeping, “we do not approve 
of dispensaries.” Considering the miscellaneous assortment of things 
the Commissioners did apparently approve, I thought this was 
sufficiently interesting to ask, “Why do you not approve?” and 
the answer was, “Because the doctors do not approve,” “nor the 
druggists,”” murmured another member, “don’t forget the druggists.” 
But it would not seem that the medical profession or the drug trade 
were “infant industries” to stand in need of a protective tariff, 
or that hospitals were established solely for their benefit. More- 
over, these statements seemed to me to be hardly warranted by the 
facts. 

It is my belief that the greater number of physicians get too 
much out of their dispensary practice to disapprove of it, and that 
the greater number would themselves readily admit this. From the 
professional point of view numbers of medical men, both young and 
old, add much yearly to their medical lore by the study of dispensary 
patients. No one who has not had to buy them knows the number. 
of new drugs used experimentally on dispensary patients; if appa- 
rently successful, to be then used on in-patients under closer observa- 
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tion; if still yielding satisfactory results, then in private practice. 
There are also many classes of cases, such as broken arms or skin 
diseases, nasal deformities, chronic but slight orthopedic deformities, 
slight organic heart diseases, which it is cruel and unnecessary to 
force into the hospital as in-patients. To oblige this class of patients 
to stop work entirely and break up their homes for an affection 
requiring frequent, although slight attention, is forcing pauperism 
upon them. To say that this class of patients can afford to go toa 
doctor’s office is not the case. Nor can the physician who has a 
fairly good practice and an average experience, afford to treat them. 
The young man who is only busy waiting for patients to drop in, 
has not only a very limited experience, but also possesses none of the 
material resources of a hospital. He cannot afford to give the 
patient lint, bandages, splints, ointments or medicines, and the 
patient cannot afford to buy them at retail druggist prices and also 
pay the doctor even a smal! fee. But most of all, the patient whose 
health is his only capital, as well as his income, cannot afford the 
loss of time which inexpert treatment entails. It should be remem- 
bered that the unnecessary loss of skilled artisan labor is also a loss 
to the community which may be reckoned in dollars and cents. 
Any one who knows anything of hospital work, knows of many 
instances where patients have drifted into the dispensaries with 
ununited fractures, simple skin diseases which have lasted for years, 
or other ailments and who have spent their money on doctors, 
and have not a cent left. That there are cases of abuse is un- 
doubted. Are not all good things sometimes abused? But any case 
which the physician feels is imposing on his time and on the hospital 
supplies, he can easily question at the time he is taking the patient’s 
history. By the manner of the replies as well as the matter, aided 
by his knowledge of human nature, he can frequently tell what sort 
of case it is. If a border line case, as it were, the patient can with 
perfect propriety be made to take his turn with his undoubtedly 
poorer neighbors, can be lectured on, or used for demonstration to 
students. This weeds out many. Or the physician can say simply 
that he does not consider him or her a proper case for hospital treat- 
ment. Such cases can be reported at the hospital office, and investi- 
gated either by the Charity Organization Society, which will look 
into and promptly report upon such cases, or by the hospital 
inquirer who is deputed for this duty. It is also to be noted that 
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physicians themselves not infrequently encourage the attendance of 
“interesting cases” quite irrespective of their social status. As I 
have lived most of my hospital life in teaching institutions of one 
sort or another, I must confess to a certain amount of sympathy with 
this standpoint. 

In any case, while it is certain that many patients obtain dis- 
pensary aid who are able to afford small fees, the cure of dispensary 
abuse must necessarily originate with the physician, and be carried 
out with his co-operation. It cannot be done without it. No number 
of rules, no board of management, however good their intentions, 
can as a matter of practical fact, save him all trouble and responsi- 
bility in this respect. I believe that any sensible and practical rules 
which would do away with dispensary abuse, if brought forward by 
the medical staff of a hospital, would be immediately accepted. The 
fact that no such regulations are brought forward beyond those 
already mentioned, proves the difficulty of legislation in this matter. 
And from the patient’s point of view I must again repeat that to 
force many patients to become hospital in-patients, is to force pau- 
perism upon them. Few have any reserve fund, and coming into a 
hospital, even for six or eight weeks, means breaking up their homes, 
selling their bits of furniture, and boarding the children out. I 
have not heard this point stated, but I know it to be a fact. The 
deserving poor are not always those who have not a cent in the 
world, nor are those the poorest. Also, it is undoubted that there 
are just as many abuses from the medical side as there are from 
that of the patients, only the patients have no one to write their 
briefs for them. 

Another point in dispensary service which I mention merely to 
show the many aspects which this question assumes, and the many 
interests involved, is brought up in an article by a physician recently 
published in a well known medical journal,* contrasting unfavorably 
the treatment accorded by hospital superintendents to physicians 
working in dispensary services, compared to that accorded physicians 
of equal standing in the wards of a hospital; this more particularly 
in neglecting to furnish instruments for their use, and the unreason- 
able number of patients they are expected to treat in a given time; 
and recommending personal supervision by managers or superin- 
tendents as a remedy. So far as I have been able to observe, these 


Philadelphia Medical Journal, August 17, 19017. 
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statements are quite true of all large city hospitals from which I 
have been able to obtain data. But neither the reason nor the remedy 
would appear to be well taken. The hospital superintendent does 
not, for instance, willfully assign an undue number of patients to a 
certain physician, seeking to overwork or incommode him. The 
superintendent indeed generally has nothing whatever to do with the 
assignment of patients, each hospital having its own rules or cus- 
toms in regard to this. When one remembers the “feelings” which 
are aroused by the sometimes accidental transference of patients 
from one service to another, one wonders at this particular complaint 
being brought! In any case, the remedy would seem to lie with the 
physician himself, rather than with the superintendent of the hos- 
pital. The patients whom he finds himself unable to treat might be 
referred to another service, or even another hospital which is not so 
crowded. In the present over-stocked condition of the medical pro- 
fession, where. the supply is said to be greater than the demand, he 
might secure additional assistants, who, if they do not already know, 
might soon learn to carry out routine treatment, referring all doubt- 
ful cases to the “chief of clinic’ or head physician for supervision 
and direction. Given sufficient space and light, this difficulty seems 
capable of solution in more ways than one. 

In regard to the supply of instruments, it is only too well and 
widely known that hospital superintendents are not able to keep 
dispensary services supplied with instruments, because they so speed- 
ily disappear. I think it is seldom willful neglect on the superin- 
tendent’s part. It is merely that it is useless to supply them. In the 
recent report of the Bellevue Medical Board in connection with the 
reorganization of that institution, the recommendation was made 
that an officer be appointed, whose duty it would be to see that 
hospital instruments and supplies were not removed. Judging from 
one’s Own experience, however, it would take many duplicates of 
Sherlock Holmes to accomplish the desired result. For the fore- 
going reasons, the immediate supervision of dispensary services 
either by the hospital superintendent with his many other duties, 
or by an officer appointed for that sole purpose, is, I fear, imprac- 
ticable. In this department the physician himself is quite properly 
supreme, and upon him alone falls the responsibility for right treat- 
ment of patients, or in the last resort upon the appointing power 
which places him there. 
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Lay Versus Medical Control. 


Governments, like lesser folks, are judged by results. Whether 
the government be called a limited monarchy, an autocracy, or a 
republic, is of less importance than that it should be efficient, and 
secure to the people their just rights and privileges. Lyman Abbott, 
an American whose broadmindedness few would dispute, in his 
“Rights of Man,” says of government, “Its function is the protection 
of the inherent indefeasible rights of person, property, reputation, 
family and liberty. It has other and secondary functions, but if a 
government fulfill this one function of protection justly and ade- 
quately, it is a good government whatever its form; and whatever 
its form, it is a bad government if it fails to perform this function 
justly and adequately; it is pre-eminently a bad government if, 
instead of protecting rights, it violates them.” These words apply 
to the administration of hospitals, as well ‘as of cities or countries. 
The rules, customs and government of a hospital often intimately 
concern the happiness, rights and persons of from two to eight 
hundred or more people, sick and well. And from whatever ranks 
the governors are drawn, lay, medical, or both, the government is 
practically an autocracy, from the decision of which there is no 
appeal. Therefore, it behooves us, whenever we have the power of 
choice, to choose our autocrats wisely. To maintain a just and fair 
equilibrium between science, philanthropy, and an annual deficit is 
often the far from enviable lot of the board of trustees. Indeed, 
finance is often the most urgent of the three, for the butcher and 
drug dealer are by no means as patient in the settlement of their 
account as is science! Running a large business on a deficit, needs 
very consistent and very thorough attention from some one if the 
doors are to be kept open, patients fed and even small salaries paid 
regularly to the necessary employees; and this quite without con- 
sideration for the supply of the newest scientific apparatus, the very 
latest discovery in drugs, and the repair of large and much used 
buildings. 

Whether medical men are generally constituted to fulfill the 
requirements of all good governments and also those of finance, is 
a point which is perpetually under discussion in the medical journals. 
Sometimes the statements made do not seem quite logical, nor do 
they by any means agree one with the other, but they are none the 
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less interesting on that account. An article in a medical journal 
recently said in an editorial on Medical Representation in Hospital 


Management : 


“Medical men are, by very reason of their training and their profession, 
most tolerant, most broadminded and most judicial in their judgments, and 
they will yield to none a sense of greater humane consideration for the well- 
being of those entrusted to their care. While it is true that the physician is, 
largely in consequence of more important demands on his time and energy, 
disinclined for the details of business matters, he is often possessed of a fine 
and ethical business judgment; and of course, none can take his place in 
dealing with matters appertaining to the professional aspects of Hospital Gov- 
ernment.” 

A medical journal of equal standing takes a somewhat different 
view of the capacity usually shown by medical men for business. In 
commenting on the will of Cecil Rhodes and his endowment of 


scholarships, it says®: 


“In one thing, however, he might have given the medical profession most 
sound advice. He told the Oxford Dons that from the nature of their life- 
work they were in financial affairs ‘like children,’ and he urges them to seek 
and follow the advice of men trained and successful in the management of 
commercial matters. The revolution in the management of hospitals and 
medical colleges which has lately taken place in our country, whereby lay trus- 
tees and administrators have replaced medical men, is a proof that Mr. Rhodes 
would have been right if he had spoken in the same tone to us. What is still 
needed is some wise mentor to tell every practitioner that he should do the 
same in the management of his personal monetary concerns. Almost every 
medical man needs a trustworthy business adviser. The great tragedy of our 
lives has been and remains due to trusting to our untrustworthy financial 
judgment. The typical busy practitioner is indeed too often like a child in 


such things.” 


The Philadelphia Medical Journal of January 18, 1902, quotes 
the Medical Record of New York, regarding the proneness of phy- 
sicians to “take a turn on the market,” and hopes it is true only of 
New York. Experience shows, however, that this hope has small 
ground in fact, and the result usually obtained is unfortunately not 
such as to convince the onlooker of the “fine and ethical business 
sense” claimed. The Record says: 


“It is strange, but nevertheless true that there is more stock jobbing among 
physicians than with any other class of professional men. And it is equally 


8 Philadelphia Medical Journal, August 10, roor. 
® American Medicine, page 583, 1902. 
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conceded that they can least afford to risk their hard-earned incomes in that 
way. During the recent flurry in Wall Street it has been said on reliable 
authority that the medical profession sunk enough money on margins to 
endow a hospital or place the Society of the Widows and Orphans of Medical 
Men on the soundest possible footing,” ete. 


An article on “Our Hospitals,” by a physician, which has been 
extensively quoted in other journals, says’: 


“Individually and collectively they (members of the medical profession) 
have rarely missed an opportunity to demonstrate their business incapacity. 
For many years the business methods of the profession have apparently served 
but one useful purpose, viz: as an example for the-youth of our country to 
shun; and it is a significant fact that the only organization to-day which has 
thought well enough of these methods to adopt them is the Salvation Army.” 


After dwelling on the advantages derived by the physician in 
being connected with hospitals, Dr. Niles then immediately asks: 


“Do not our services justly entitle us to a voice in all professional ques- 
tions in and out of the hospital, second to none, even to that of those benevo- 
lent individuals, charitable organizations or religious societies that founded 


these institutions ?” ‘ 
In summarizing the points he wishes to make, the writer asks: 


“2. Is there any good reason why our hospital men and hospital authori- 
ties—sheltered as they are behind a strong combination—should be exempt 
from the same ‘Code of Medical Ethics’ that governs the profession generally? 

“7 In view of the important relations our hospitals are destined to hold 
with progressive medicine, is it not about time the professional mind began to 
dominate in these institutions?” 


But in view also of the methods just described, as prevailing in 
the profession, is it quite reasonable to demand such control of these 
institutions? And to whose advantage would it be to grant it? In 
view also of the difficulties which indubitably exist between the 
practitioner who is on no hospital staff, and the surgeon, physician, or 
specialist who is, and which are duly set forth as being of an urgency 
which must soon secure recognition, one naturally asks whether it 
would remove these difficulties to make these same men also the gov- 
erning and appointing power? To do so would indeed seem to the 
ordinary mind an extreme application of the old remedy “a hair of 
the dog that bit vou.” As regards this phase of the question, most 
hospital administrators know that opposition to any extension of the 


7 Journal of the American Medical Association, H. D. Niles, M. D., March, 1902. 
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privileges of hospital treatment of in-patients, usually comes from 
the medical staff or faculty, and not from the board of management. 
Although this opposition undoubtedly arises from the feeling, com- 
mon to most of humanity, that a privilege is valuable in proportion 
to its difficulty of attainment, and the limited number of those hold- 
ing it, it has another side. And that is that a large city hospital 
which admits the patients of any man holding an M. D. degree, is 
very likely to find that advantage is taken of the egis of the hospital 
to carry out treatment which men of greater experience would not 
sanction. If anything goes wrong, the hospital has to bear the onus, 
and its reputation suffers accordingly. In hospitals in which cases 
are admitted under the care of assistants, provided a member of the 
visiting staff signs the admission form, thereby tacitly acknowledg- 
ing responsibility for the treatment carried out, it is noteworthy that 
the privilege is comparatively rarely used. In one case in which 
the superintendent of a hospital took the assistant’s word for it that 
his medical chief knew and approved the case, where the patient 
subsequently died, the superintendent was very properly reported to 
the trustees of the hospital for neglecting the rules safe-guarding 
the work of the institution. For such reasons as well as other very 
practical ones, a board of management may well think twice before 
throwing open hospital facilities to all and sundry, although it seems 
at first sight the most liberal policy. Suggestion No. 5, in Dr. Niles 
paper, “better doctors and fewer graduates” might obviate some of 
the objections on both sides. As a matter of fact, it would appear 
that, consciously or unconsciously, the appointive power is the real 
crux at the bottom of the outcry for more power. In a country 
where the doctrine, “To the victor belongs the spoils,” is a recog- 
nized system, “to the nominator belongs the nominee,” is an alto- 
gether natural sequence. It is repugnant to one’s common sense to 
suppose that the medical man really clamors to be allowed a share 
in paying off a large floating indebtedness, one or two mortgages, 
or even the butcher, the baker or the instrument maker. Hospital 
administration with its numerous cares and responsibilities, is not to 
him even the change of employment it is to the average trustee, and 
as for the philanthropic side which attracts the unpaid worker on 
hospital boards, we have already seen that he considers, and perhaps 
sometimes with justice, that he contributes too much already. His 
professional needs, in this country at any rate, are already well taken 
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care of. His orders for the care of his patients are scrupulously 
carried out, and his requisitions are honored wherever there is money 
to pay for them, and often when there is not. He is free to devote 
himself to the humanitarian and scientific aspects of his work—pro- 
vided he combines the first with the second. But is that sufficient— 
is he contented? Certainly not. We have his word for it that he 
is not. And especially that not inconsiderable section which writes 
in journals. 

Since a sound basis for the administration of our hospitals is . 
really a very important matter, one affecting the interests of many 
future hospital patients, the relation of hospitals to the community 
and to medical science, and also the support by the public which is 
necessary to their success as institutions, and since the demand of 
the medical staff or faculty of a hospital to appoint and rule (and 
therefore of course when necessary to discipline) his brother prac- 
titioner appears both reasonable and feasible on the face of it, it may 
be worth our while to look into the matter as well as time and space 
will permit, and note what his qualifications are for administering 
the power he would claim, what his training is to that end, and how 
he has used these powers when they have been entrusted to him. In 
Lyman Abbott’s “Rights of Man,” which I have already quoted, he 
says, “the statement that men have a right to govern themselves 
does not mean that all men possess without education, the capacity 
for self government.” The history of civilization has proved that to 
be true—from the point of view of civilization. 

Let us consider as briefly as possible what the physician obtains 
from the hospital, and what the hospital obtains from the physician, 
and where his “inherent and indefeasible right” to govern it comes 
in. He may enter upon his medical studies from high school or 
college after passing an entrance examination which is by no means 
uniform as to standard, an academic degree being seldom required. 
When he leaves his medical school he is, if he has been a good stu- 
dent, brim full of theory, but lamentably deficient in practice. Four 
years’ study of anatomy, physiology, therapeutics and so on has 
necessarily not gone far towards teaching him knowledge of hu- 
manity, as a whole, for he has had all he could do to study sections 
of it. It is unfair to expect of him anything more than gentlemanly 
conduct, and theoretical knowledge of the sections. He endeavors 
to enter a hospital as resident physician in order to acquire practical 
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knowledge. He would be bold indeed who would assert he does it 
solely for the benefit of the patients. Under the usually daily scrutiny 
of the visiting physician or surgeon, and the watchful care of the 
superintendent in administrative matters concerning the patient and 
the hospital, he adds to his knowledge of theory a gradually dawning 
conviction that neither in sickness or health do cases often fit the 
books. After one or two years, if he has sufficient money, he goes 
abroad to study. In Vienna, in Paris, in many places in Germany 
and in Russia, he studies in hospitals which are, to use a favorite 
phrase, “run by the profession, for the profession.’”” He doubtless 
learns a great deal, but frequently forgets on his return that the 
free born American citizen won't be “run” that way. However, he 
is full of scientific enthusiasm, and the hospital superintendent learns 
to forgive and to protect himself against the bad five minutes spent 
with the patient’s friends, which scientific enthusiasm usually entails. 
He “hangs out his shingle,” and if he is industrious and wants to 
make a name, hastens to ally himself with the dispensary service of 
one, two or even more general or special hospitals. If it is a teach- 
ing institution, his name appears in the annual announcements. He 
substitutes for his chief in the latter’s absence. If he is punctual and 
diligent, he is, when a vacancy occurs, at length appointed on the 
visiting staff. In large cities he has probably ere this chosen a 
specialty and becomes skillful in this branch; and he wins whatever 
renown he has amidst the fierce competition of hundreds of other 
young men who have done exactly as he has done so far, and want 
to do better in future. Now all this is very laudable and proper, 
but in it all where does his inherent right come in to govern the 
institution on the staff of which he has just been appointed? Most 
of his work is still hospital work, and although very instructive, is 
practically all free with the exception of a few cases which have 
been thrown in his way by his older colleagues or have drifted into 
his office; but he is becoming known, is beginning to establish “a 
family practice” and has a good prospect of doing well in the future, 
provided he keeps everlastingly at it; and in addition to appearing 
in hospital or university announcements, or taking quiz classes, he 
writes for the medical papers, and if possible a book, which need 
not be entirely original as to matter, but must be well printed, pro- 
fusely illustrated and well advertised. 

To cut an often long story short he at length obtains a very 
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fairly lucrative practice and becomes moderately well known. This 
does not bring him leisure—quite the reverse. Indeed, it is an 
acknowledged fact that the medical man in this position is not what 
the business man would consider independent; by no means suffi- 
ciently so to be in a position to discipline the fellow members of his 
profession. Moreover, he finds if he did not know it before, that he 
has become a member of the closest corporation in the world. 

If a professorship, in the same hospital, college or university 
in which he is himself a professor, becomes vacant, and he is to 
nominate a fellow medical man for the vacancy, the whole question 
is not so simple a one as it appears to the layman. To put the best 
man in would appear to be the obvious thing to do; but if he is 
engaged in the same specialty, he is probably a bitter rival. His meth- 
ods of using sponge, or knife, or physic bottle may be exceedingly 
distastful. It is very difficult for anyone to suggest a name which 
will be entirely acceptable, and ultimately a man is often selected 
because he is inoffensive, or least offensive, rather than because 
he is in the first rank. Also it often happens that a man who 
is nothing much himself, one way or the other, but who may be 
influential from the point of view of patients or politics may request 
the kind offices of a member already on the staff and it may be dis- 
tinctly inconvenient not to oblige him, especially if it is advisable to 
establish a consultant practice. Or a man is selected so eminent that 
he obviously cannot find time to do the work, in which case all the 
good either patients or students obtain from him is that derived 
from reading his name in the catalogue. 

When it comes to matters of discipline it is admitted by many 
medical men who have occupied the unpleasant position of sitting in 
judgment on their fellows that the position is, for them at least, 
untenable ; and this, I think, is one of the difficulties most commonly 
admitted by the medical profession itself. 

As a general rule, the better physician a man is the more in- 
tensely individualistic he is. His very virtues and his ideals teach 
him that every case is to be considered as a thing apart and the less 
time he has for committees, finance or settling disputes. Such things 
are not compatible with a good practice. Administrators such as 
General Leonard Wood are really remarkably rare in the medical 
profession and when found they confine themselves to this work. 

It is almost equally rare, to hear of a physician who raises 
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money for the institution in which he is interested. A William 
Pepper is almost as rare as a General Leonard Wood. Once in a 
while a rich patient may leave a legacy, but a large charitable insti- 
tution is not to be kept running on these windfalls; a steady and 
systematic appeal must be made to the charitably inclined, and the 
name of the institution must be kept before the public, not as a 
place where scientific research is brilliantly carried out, but as a place 
where the patients get well and have good food and care. Usually 
some two or three members of the board give a very considerable 
amount of time to the financial concerns of the institution and as I 
have said before, running a large business on a deficit, needs very 
consistent and very thorough attention from some one, if the doors 
are to be kept open, and patients fed, and this quite without con- 
sideration for the supply of the newest scientific apparatus, the very 
latest discovery in drugs, and the maintenance of large and much 
used buildings. 

Fortunately a lay board has generally a much better opinion 
of the medical staff as a whole, than the medical staff seems to have 
of it; and since they apparently do not read medical journals, they 
are unruffled by the “side lights”’ on the necessity for their existence. 

They are not in any sense jealous of the professors, of their 
authority or anything that is theirs. If misunderstandings occur, 
which they will do where large numbers of people work together, 
they are not apt to “take sides” but judge the matter very much as 
they would in the railroad business, the factory or the law court. 
Mr. Gladstone’s panacea for international difficulties—‘‘a little com- 
mon sense’’—is also effectual here, and straightens matters out satis- 
factorily nine times out of ten. In more distinctly medical questions 
the layman is by no means anxious to act hastily. Besides the fact 
that he has no greater liking for a hornet’s nest about his ears than 
the average mortal, he has generally, as a cautious business man, 
proper respect for the unknown, and it must be remembered that 
expert advice is very readily obtained. It is the one thing which 
an institution, whether in debt or out of it, may always count upon. 
Of course it is not possible to follow the advice of everybody, and 
equally naturally, the opinion of those whose advice is not followed 
is for the time being, unfavorable to those who refuse to follow it. 

A board of non-medical men for the government of our hospitals 
in large cities, therefore, would appear for several reasons to rest 
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on a sounder and more practical basis than that of medical control. 
A very excellent chapter on this subject may be found in Burdett’s 
Hospitals and Charities for 1901, p. 69. In order that any board or 
committee may be a success it is of course necessary that the members 
be well chosen and attend to the duties which they have undertaken. 
The consequences of the policy of self-perpetuation so often advo- 
cated by our medical friends are clearly set forth in an editorial in 
the Philadelphia Medical Journal, April 5, 1902.5 


The Hospital Superintendent. 


I have touched upon a few of the varied interests which are to 
be found in every large hospital; there are of course very many 


5‘‘ Professor Vasilieff, a leading teacher in one of the Russian universities, makes a rather 
frank exposition in the St. Petersburgskie Viedomosti of the status of some of the professors in 
that country. He points out that the recent practice of appointing professors led to a lowering 
of the scientific standard, but neither is the method of electing free from evil. The trouble 
lies in partisanship by the aid of which an unworthy man gains the chair while an able appli- 
cant without ‘ pull’ is frequently rejected. In a certain institution, the name of which is not 
mentioned, the chair of pharmacology is occupied by a pathologist and the chair of clinical 
medicine by a young and inexperienced man. It has become so that a man with a scientific 
reputation does not care to apply for a vacant chair for fear of being rejected in favor of an in- 
ferior opponent who has the good will of influential members of the faculty or the powers that 
be. Such a fate was met once by a well-known bacteriologist,a man of universal reputation 
and apupil of Pasteurand Metchnikoff. The‘ professors’ who gain their positions through 
‘party pull’ make allsorts of efforts to be popular with the students, and it has become so 
demoralizing that examinations are a mere farce, with the result that students graduate with- 
out being able to make an examination of a patient or prescribe a simple remedy. The choice 
of privat docents is attended with the same evil influences. A case is cited in which an utterly 
ignorant physician gained the position of privat docent, although the fact of his shortcomings 
was known to the faculty. This gentleman sent to one of the laboratories a specimen of feces 
to be tested for the Widal reaction and, when refused for obvious reasons, submitted the same 
specimen to another laboratory, and the affair nearly ended ina duel. This incident, however, 
could not outweigh the influence of two members of the faculty. Another privat docent, well 
known to Professor Vasilieff, has not the least conception of the examination of blood, stomach 
contents, urine, etc., not to mention diagnosis of cardiac lesions. The professor knows still 
another privat docent who discovered enormous cavities in the lungs of a healthy individual and 
when called in consultation three days later, announced that the cavities had nearly healed. 

“It is to beremembered that in Russia the medical institutions are almost an exact repro- 
duction of those in Germany, and we are sure that a German professor, were he to possess the 
proverbial Russian frankness and ‘ open-heartedness,’ could tell similar tales. Far be it from 
us to cast reflection upon all the German and Russian medical institutions. Many of them fully 
deserve the high esteem in which they are held and stand as models worthy of imitation. What 
we wish to emphasize, however, is this: An institution ruled by partisanship is bound to degen- 
erate, whether located in Germany, Russia, America or any other country; and, what is more, 
the beneficial effects of high standards are largely undermined by professorial favoritism. The 
moral is self-evident: We need a high standard, it is true, but we also need to uphold the sys- 
tem of choosing professors that puts the right man in the right place.” 
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more which I have not mentioned. Now to reconcile these diverse 
elements one would naturally think that a man or woman must almost 
necessarily be chosen of skilled knowledge, with marked executive 
ability, with ceaseless energy, a warm heart, a wide knowledge of 
human nature and good health. Now what really happens? As 
Lord Melbourne said of the Order of the Garter, “There is no 
damned merit about it.” 

Amongst the hospital superintendents | know of, there are, be- 
sides a very few physicians, an ex-newspaper reporter, a ward boss, a 
china factory hand, various clerks and a still more varied assortment 
of clergymen. The clerks, who have possibly before occupied the 
position of hospital bookkeeper, are the only ones who can be said to 
have had any previous knowledge of the office or business routine 
of a hospital, and this after all is a point which is more easily acquired 
than any other. A good superintendent is of course sometimes 
evolved, but it is at the expense of the institution as well as of the 
individual. Some, taught in the dear school of experience, undoubt- 
edly become first rate hospital superintendents :—I suppose on the 
principle that it is not advantages that make great men or women; 
but disadvantages :—and many certainly work hard and unselfishly. 
But surely if there was ever a calling which needed preliminary 
training and skilled administration, it is that of hospital superin- 
tendent. 

Teachers are taught to teach, engineers are taught engineering, 
bridge builders to build bridges, preachers to preach, doctors to 
doctor, but to reconcile the innumerable and various elements in a 
large and busy hospital no previous knowledge seems to be thought 
necessary! Indeed, if a man has failed in other walks of life, or if 
a clergyman has neither the mental nor physical calibre to command 
success, he seems by some curious process of reasoning to be con- 
sidered peculiarly fitted for such a position. In no business that I 
ever heard of in which the same amount of money is invested, is 
there so little skilled labor employed as in hospital administration. 
This acts and reacts in many ways, and renders institutional life in 
this country subject to many sudden upheavals and much friction. 
The patients complain, the physicians complain, the employees com- 
plain, in fact everybody complains, and the board puts on a worried 
air—as well it might—for there seems to be a certain amount of 
justice in all the complaints, and whilst nobody appears to be as 
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much in the wrong as asserted by the opposite party, still there 
is enough to perplex it very thoroughly. The superintendent either 
fails to control these matters at all, or else adds to the difficulty. 
Then, in order that the domestic complaints may be removed, a 
committee of ladies is sometimes appointed; they are not experts, 
often far from it, their only claim to knowledge being that of the 
“born housekeeper” which is sometimes supposed (erroneously, I 
think) to be inherent in every woman. The organization and man- 
agement of institution households, however, having little in com- 
mon with that of a few maids and no sick people, the management 
of details by visiting committees is often proved to be but an added 
discomfort. 

Having once trusted a superintendent and found him or her 
wanting, the board of management is naturally chary of trusting his 
or her successor. In the first place they do not, as a rule, know where 
to look for a successor. Hospital superintendents are usually just 
men who happen along. It is not so much a distinct calling at 
present as a tentative occupation, usually applied for by a man who 
is “out of a job.” Ifa large hospital with plenty of funds can afford 
to pay a good salary to a medical man who has talent for detail, 
and prefers administrative work to the more active practice of his 
profession, it seems to be the best solution. He has a fixed salary 
and usually does no outside practice, and thus the difficulties in the 
way of his independence which might apply to the outside prac- 
titioner, have not to be reckoned with. But he also has to learn 
how to take care of buildings, how to purchase supplies, obtain 
estimates and keep the whole intricate machine in good running 
order; and this costs the hospital money; for all large department 
stores will tell you that a good buyer is far more valuable than a 
good seller, and hospital buying is a business requiring a knowledge 
of the needs as well as of the goods required. He usually has a 
good steward, whom with the housekeeper, he trusts to purchase the 
household supplies. He often has a practical builder to attend to 
repairs, and a good office force. The details of the various depart- 
ments, and the knowedge which the superintendent has of them of 
course depends upon the individual. This is an expensive way of 
running a hospital, but provided the best class of labor can be sup- 
plied in all departments it is an efficient one. 

As a rule, if the superintendent shows himself faithful and just, 
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no important steps are taken without his advice. He is held respon- 
sible for everything in regard to the administration of the institu- 
tion, and for the employment of proper persons to carry on the 
work of the various departments. This is as it should be. Unfor- 
tunately, hospitals so administered can be counted almost on the 
fingers of one hand. In one large hospital, according to the by-laws 
the superintendent is a member of the executive board, but I do not 
think this is general. 

The question is sometimes asked, can a woman who is a trained 
nurse do this work? There is no reason why she should not. The 
reasons for and against lie within herself. In spite of the immense 
strides which women have made of late years in regard to public 
work, it is even yet, and even in this country, which Max O’Rell 
justly calls ‘a Paradise for women,” undoubtedly more difficult for 
a woman to carry out executive work concerning large numbers of 
people than it is for a man, and perhaps it always will be; but to 
say that it is more difficult does not by any means say that it is 
impossible. As there are comparatively few medical men who desire 
such positions, or if they do desire them, possess the necessary 
qualifications, and as the newspaper reporter, the clergyman or the 
factory hand possesses no knowledge at all of hospital work or re- 
quirements, it would seem that a woman who had worked in the 
wards of a hospital, who had lived there day in and day out for at 
least six or more years, should certainly be of more use than these, 
and have less of the technical part to learn. Florence Nightingale 
says that “in all departments of life there is no apprenticeship except 
in the workshop” and it is certainly the most thorough and the best, 
and worth whole books of theory. It seems to me that if women 
were more willing to take up this work, many of the difficulties and 
much of the friction of hospital life might be avoided. If the visit- 
ing staff see that the superintendent is not only willing, but anxious 
that they should have not only the necessaries, but all the luxuries 
or additions which make their work easier, that the hospital can 
possibly afford, and knows exactly what these requirements are, 
they feel naturally far more friendly towards the administration 
as a whole. For in many ways hospital keeping is but housekeeping 
on a larger scale. 

It does not follow, however, that because a woman is a good 
nurse, or even a good superintendent of nurses, she is a good hospital 
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superintendent. The work is very different. The hospital superin- 
tendent represents the hospital, not only to the patients and their 
friends, but to the tradespeople, building contractors, the city gov- 
ernment in the matter of Boards of Health and coroners’ offices, and, 
in short, in all the varying phases in which this varied business 
touches the public weal. Decisions affecting varied interests and 
large numbers of people must often be made quickly. If it can be 
shown that a decision is narrow-minded, petty or errs in any par- 
ticular, because unsuitable or too severe, the superintendent’s judg- 
ment will naturally not be relied on in the future. It is absolutely 
necessary that, humanly speaking, no mistakes should be made. 
More especially does this apply if the superintendent be a woman, 
because as there are fewer women superintendents of busy hospitals, 
any errors are more closely watched for, any failure is a double 
failure. If the same mistake were made by a man, the public or the 
individual concerned would merely say “they have made a mis- 
take in selecting their superintendent,” but if a woman, not only the 
individual, but her sex is at fault. In Germany, Italy and France 
there are many instances of large executive powers being com- 
mitted to women with signal success from a business and financial 
point of view. 

There is one point especially where there is room for the 
right use of woman’s influence in hospital work and that is the 
influence of women for what, for want of a better word, I must call 
purity. Unfortunately, I know, I suppose we all know, of more 
than one hospital, indeed, more than two or three, where this is still 
needed. It is an unfortunate fact that men in teaching institutions 
holding the rank of professors, will relate stories or indulge in 
coarse remarks, or even so clothe their instruction to undergraduate 
students, that their words necessarily make modest or clean-minded 
women exceedingly uncomfortable. It is also a fact that this 
is not always accidental; it is often quite obviously done for the 
purpose of making the nurses appear confused, or raising a laugh 
among the students and holding their attention. It is no part of 
a nurse’s duty to put up with these things; there is no reason why 
nurses should not be as modest and delicately-minded as other women, 
and as far as my own experience goes, I have found them so. But 
it is not fair to send a young girl to the clinic of such a man and 
require her as a matter of obedience to tolerate this. But whilst I 
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feel sorry for the nurse, I regret it even more for the sake of the 
students. They hear the professor, sometimes a man of almost 
world-wide renown, relating these stories and making these unseemly 
jests. They think it is a manly and professional thing to do. Where 
teachers offend in this way, it is obvious that assistants will often 
follow suit. But even for the sake of holding the students’ attention 
at lecture, is this a right thing to do? All young men have not good 
home influence to help them combat the effect of this loose way of 
talking and thinking. Many of them are drafted straight from col- 
lege to positions as resident physicians in hospitals, where they make 
many mistakes of judgment as a result of this sort of teaching. That 
some “come out right in the end” is no argument in favor of it. 
Some do not. Surely the attitude of a teacher of such a profession 
—which should always be in fact the “noble profession of medicine” 
—should be somewhat different. Professor Keen, in an address 
at the Seventy-sixth Commencement of Jefferson Medical College 
in 1901, said: “When a young man has left his home and enters the 
Medical School, he comes under a different set of influences partly 
from his fellow-students, but chiefly from his teachers. He is moved 
by theirexample . . .” Then surely they should give of their best. 
It is not a pleasant task, but it is the manifest duty of every superin- 
tendent of a hospital, or superintendent of a training school, to see 
that the nurses at least are not subjected to this sort of thing. And 
the young men will also benefit, and some day, even though that 
day may be far off, they will be grateful. Those of us who bear the 
burden of responsible positions have to face many unpleasant duties, 
but we have got to remember that, as President Roosevelt says, 
“Whoever possesses power, is by the mere possession of that power 
made responsible for its right employment.” 


Medical Schools From the Patient’s Point of View. 


As a matter of fact in a properly administered hospital, medical 
schools are a protection to the patient rather than otherwise, for it 
usually means that the hospital is a very live one, and thoroughly 
up with the times. The patient is safe-guarded by public sentiment, 
which in this country is against overmuch experimentation. But 
this is true, as I have said, provided the hospital is carefully admin- 
istered. That is to say, that although students are taught to work 
in the wards, proper consideration is had for the patients. Patients, 
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even pay patients in the wards, do not resent the doctor’s de- 
scribing their case as an interesting one; they are quite willing, as a 
general rule, to be lectured upon before a class of students, and 
allow students to examine chest or heart and so on, in moderation. 
A capable head nurse of the ward, will keep her eye on any case 
which may be in process of examination by the students, and a 
kindly word, saying that she is afraid the patient is tired now, and 
had better rest, | have never found resented. 

In properly arranged ward classes one, two or three students 
are assigned to certain beds, and the patient is not examined by 
forty or fifty young men one after another, as seems to be the popu- 
lar conception. If the patients are women, a nurse is, of course, 
always at the bedside of the patient whilst the students are there. 
In teaching hospitals, whether undergraduate or postgraduate, the 
supplies are generally more liberal than in non-teaching institutions, 
and I think that on the whole the patients are generally better nursed, 
for every one is kept up to the mark, including the professors. If the 
patients object to examination, I have always found that the students 
are perfectly willing to consider their feelings. 


Inspection of, and Public Interest in Hospitals. 


It would be a distinct advantage if frequent official inspection 
of all charities receiving subscriptions from the public were ordered 
by the State or municipal government. Whilst it is true that a 
hospital must possess a charter of incorporation in order to hold 
property as a body, this does not prevent many sorts of abuse. Every 
institution, whether it be a hospital, or any other charity, to which 
the general public is invited to subscribe, should be subject to this 
inspection at least once in three months, and if the inspectors are 
not satisfied with its condition, at least once every month. Institu- 
tions supported by the public are owned by the public, if the people 
would only realize it, and it is their duty as well as their privilege 
at least to see that these institutions do not become hotbeds of dis- 
ease. Of course when the millenium comes no man or woman will 
become trustee of an undertaking for others without really trusteeing 
it. But as matters are at present, some sort of supervision is certainly 
necessary. To prove my contention, if it needs proof, I would again 
refer to the comments of the ex-Comptroller of New York in the 
book which I have already quoted. It would also appear to be for the 
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greater good of the greater number, if an act of total prohibition, or 
at least high license, was passed, regarding so-called private hos- 
pitals. By this is meant a house rented by a physician as a personal 
venture, to which he sends his own patients. You will say at once 
that “The reputation of the man who owns it is sufficient protection,” 
but as a matter of fact, this is not so. In the first place he cannot 
prevent another man with a lesser reputation, or a shady one, from 
doing exactly the same thing. As a rule the patients in private 
hospitals are not by any mgans so well nursed or so well fed, as in 
the private rooms of a general hospital. The rates are often very 
high, and the friends of the patient often make every effort and 
stint themselves for years in order that the patient may receive 
treatment: in the private hospital of some physician or surgeon, 
thinking, no doubt, that the article for which they pay so highly 
must be better in quality. It is true that there is greater privacy, 
but it must be remembered that it is not only in trusts that publicity 
is protection. It is often protection for the patient as well. It 
seems also rather infra dig for physicians who have already made big 
names for themselves to run this sort of a boarding house for gain. 
They may say that they can obtain better what they need in their 
own houses; but anyone who knows the running of a well-equipped 
hospital, the attention given and the supplies furnished members of 
the staff, will hardly consider this a valid reason. The only cases to 
which exception might be made are nervous or mental cases which 
sometimes require to be isolated from their friends, and kept exceed- 
ingly quiet for weeks at a time. More particularly should the prac- 
titioner who is not connected with any hospital, who has certain 
classes of practice, such as gynecological or obstetrical, be required 
to show very good reasons. to the city authorities before starting a 
“private hospital,” or taking patients into his own house. And this 
for his own sake, as well as theirs. In any case the licensing of such 
houses, and an arrangement by which although having the use of 
the house as required, the physician would have no direct monetary 
interest except in the fees paid for professional services, would be a 
distinct advancement. 

In conclusion, before any more definite information can be given 
concerning the detailed arrangement and expense of hospitals in this 
country, it is necessary that a uniform system of accounts be estab- 
lished which shall be regularly audited by a certified accountant, and 
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that a certain definite amount of information derived from figures 
resting on a definite basis, be forthcoming from all institutions 
soliciting money from the public, as well as those receiving State 
aid. As I have pointed out, a bed day which varies in length from 
four hours to twenty-four, is of no use. It is indeed so misleading as 
to be reductio ad absurdum in some cases. 

It seems as if there should be some check on the unnecessary 
multiplication of charities. At one time the supply of orphans in 
New York gave out, to the dismay of those who were engaged in 
founding new asylums and liked to see their names on the front 
pages of reports. Hospitals in these big cities are nearly, if not 
quite in the same case. Some day an organization of these charities 
will surely be required. For instance, it hardly seems necessary, 
where all hospitals admit their patients without distinction of color 
or creed, and allow the pastors of various denominations to visit 
their sick without let or hindrance, that each separate denomination 
should multiply machinery and salaries, simply for the sake of calling 
a hospital by a denominational name. These hospitals are sometimes 
well supported by the rich members of the congregation, but they 
often suffer from many of the worst features I have described, and 
others which I have not. 


State Aid. 


It is difficult to advise the total abolition of State aid for chari- 
ties, even semi-private ones. The public, particularly the working 
element which mainly depends upon these institutions for help in 
time of sickness, has not learnt to support them; and many of these 
institutions do a very useful work. The knowledge that they receive 
any aid from the State, however, takes away from the general masses 
of the people the feeling of responsibility for their support. And 
perhaps this may be the reason that neither the working man nor the 
large employer of labor in mills, factories, etc., supports hospitals 
to the same extent as obtains in Great Britain, where the hospital 
system is purely voluntary (excepting, of course, poor-law infirm- 
aries). The subscriptions received at street corners and in public 
buildings, on hospital Saturday and Sunday alone, amounted in 1898 
at Wolverhampton, a comparatively small manufacturing town in 
England, to £36.28 per 1,000 of the population and in Liverpool to 
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£23.16.8 Contributions from work people are often entered separ- 
ately, and in the Bristol General Hospital where this is the custom, 
amounted to £1,727 for the year above mentioned. The economy 
of organization amongst charities is shown by the Organized Hebrew 
Charities of Philadelphia, which in its first year not only showed all 
its charities in a flourishing condition(many of which had previously 
languished), but a gain of over $26,000 in subscriptions. 

In San Francisco the Merchants Association has formed a joint 
committee with the Associated Charities, and created a “Charities 
Endorsement Committee.” A brief report of this body and its 
functions appears in Charities, page 480, year 1902, and which says 
that the people of the city will be asked to give only to those charities 
endorsed by this committee after investigation. It also states that 
the charities themselves are almost unanimously in favor of the plan. 
The report continues : 


Cleveland has an almost similar arrangement, effected more than a year 
ago. In this instance, however, the initiative was taken by the Chamber of 
Commerce which appoitited a “Committee on Benevolent Associations.” All 
charitable organizations which solicit from the public were at that time 
requested to fill out a blank giving the essential facts concerning the society 
and its administration in order that an intelligent opinion of its work and 
financial methods might be formed. . . . Asa result the business men of 
the city have come to depend very largely in making their contributions to 
charitable effort upon the certificate of endorsement issued by the Committee 
on Benevolent Associations. 


The value of all this must, however, depend on the accuracy of 
the reports. 

Let me say, finally, that the foregoing facts and suggested 
remedies (where it has been possible to suggest any) do not apply 
to country hospitals, or country districts, or country physicians, 
where the relation of the physician to the community and the hospital 
to both, is necessarily different. These no doubt have their own trials, 
but they are not those of the great cities. And for this they may be 
duly thankful! 

It has also been impossible in the space allotted me, to treat all 
the foregoing questions from the point of view of all the interests 
involved. Many have been ignored. But if what has been most 
inadequately said serves to show that the interests of good hospital 


§Burdetts’ Hospitals and Charities, r900, page 204. 
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administration are those of the community as a whole rather than 
any particular section of it, and that even the “man in the street” has 
a stake in it and therefore a responsibility to discharge if frank com- 
ment makes for better and more careful work from all of us, as it 
should do, the utmost hoped for will be attained. 


Maup BANFIELD. 
Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia, 
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THE PRESENT STREET RAILWAY SITUATION IN 
CHICAGO 


The street railway mileage of Chicago is greater than that of 
any other municipality. Exclusive of interurban lines it now has 
more than nine hundred miles of single track. The several railways 
were constructed by many independent companies, but, save some 
suburban lines, are now practically all owned or controlled by two 
corporations, viz. the Chicago City Railway Company and the Chi- 
cago Union Traction Company. These two companies have almost 
complete control of the lines entering the heart of the city, the one 
those on the south side, the other those on the north and west sides. 
The former of these controls practically all the railway mileage on 
the south side save the suburban lines which are operated by a num- 
ber of independent companies. The West Chicago Street Railroad 
Company, with its two underlying companies, the Chicago West 
Division Railway Company and the Chicago Passenger Railway 
Company, controls the lines on the west side entering the business 
district. On the north side is the North Chicago Street Railroad 
Company and its underlying company, the North Chicago City 
Railway Company. The West Chicago and the North Chicago 
Street Railroad companies together with the Consolidated Traction 
Company, organized in 1899 to take over a number of branch lines 
acting as feeders for these, are the underlying companies of the 
Chicago Union Traction Company. Though the three systems are 
now owned and controlled by the Union Traction Company, so far as 
fares are concerned they have been operated independently. A five- 
cent fare is collected and in some instances transfers have not been 
given from one line to another operated by the same underlying 
company in spite of stipulations contained in the franchise grants. 

This situation has recently given rise to a great deal of dissatis- 
faction and to considerable trouble. The city council by ordinance 
has required the issue of transfers good for continuous passage 
upon all lines owned and operated by a street railway corporation. 
This the Union Traction Company refused to do until recently, when 
active measures were taken to enforce the ordinance. Several hun- 
dred suits have been instituted against it for refusing to issue trans- 
fers when demanded, with the result that a second fare is not col- 
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lected, pending the decision of the courts on the legality of the ordi- 
nance. 

But the payment of two fares to go from one “side” of the city 
to the other, to reach the business district from the outlying sections 
of the city on the west and north sides, or in many cases to go a short 
distance on cross-town lines, is but one of the evils of the present 
situation. For some years, pending franchise renewals, both the 
Chicago City Railway Company and the Chicago Union Traction 
Company have permitted their equipment to deteriorate, the number 
of cars run is inadequate and the running of cable cars in trains 
instead of singly makes long waits necessary. 

Of the seven hundred miles of single track operated by the 
Chicago City Railway and the Chicago Union Traction companies, 
eighty-two miles are operated by cable, ten by horse power, and the 
remainder by overhead trolley. The underground trolley has been 
given but one trial, and then, as probably intended by the financier 
who gave it, it proved to be a failure. In the business district most 
of the lines are operated by cable. The use of the overhead trolley 
is forbidden, so it is necessary to draw the electric cars by horses or 
to carry them on the cable lines as trailers. The terminals in the 
business district give rise to great congestion of traffic. The cables 
are already over-taxed and their capacity is not sufficient to operate 
as many cars as are necessary for good service. Recently an effort 
was made to secure temporary relief by permitting the use of the 
overhead trolley, but it came to naught because of the ina- 
bility of the Mayor and the officers of the railway com- 
panies to agree on the routes to be used. With an inadequate 
number of cars, with the long cable trains often carrying electric 
cars as trailers, with the terminals in the business district of the city, 
with no transfers from one side of the city to another and unsatis- 
factory transfer privileges from one line to another owned by the 
Union Traction Company, there is no other large city in the United 
States with a street railway service so poor and so inadequate as that 
of Chicago. 

The franchises of the important “trunk lines” operated by the 
two corporations mentioned above are generally supposed to expire 
in 1903. In the renewal of these franchises on such terms as will 
be fair to all and as will secure good transportation service for the 
public the city council must find a solution for what is perhaps the 
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most important and most perplexing franchise problem yet con- 
sidered by an American municipal legislative body. | 

The first horse railways in Chicago were constructed in the late 
fifties. Though the duration of the franchises for some of these 
roads was not specified, it was usually fixed at twenty-five years. 
By 1865 what are now some of the most important trunk lines had 
been constructed. In that year the general assembly changed the 
periods for which all the local railway franchises had been granted 
to ninety-nine years. This was done in spite of a very hostile 
public opinion and over the veto of the governor. The measure 
was not submitted for the approval of the city council or the electors. 
The feeling aroused was so intense that in the constitution of 1870 a 
clause was inserted depriving the general assembly of the power to 
grant franchises for street railways without the approval of the 
municipal legislative body. In 1874 the legislature passed the . 
“Horse and Dummy Act,” limiting franchises to be granted to twenty 
years. Since that time all street railway franchises in Chicago have 
been granted for that or for a shorter period. 

In 1883 the period for which the city council had granted the 
franchises for some of the earlier roads expired. The validity of the 
ninety-nine-year act was then questioned. The matter was taken to 
the courts but never reached final decision. The corporation counsel 
gave it as his opinion, and this opinion was concurred in by the city 
attorney, that the act was valid. The city administration and the 
corporations were both desirous of a compromise. Finally an agree- 
ment was arrived at whereby in return for an extension of all their 
franchises for twenty years from July 30, 1883, the street railway 
companies were to pay an annual license tax of $50 per car together 
with half the amount become delinquent since 1878 when the ordi- 
nance levying the tax had been passed. The contest over the ninety- 
nine-year act ceased and it was expressly stipulated in the agreement 
entered into that the merits of the case should not be involved. Some 
of the franchises granted since 1883 have been timed so that they will 
expire in 1903 or soon thereafter. Thus it happens that most of the 
franchises for the more important street railways, perhaps, will 
expire in 1903, though some do not expire till as late as 1916. 

As will be seen later, for some years the most valuable asset of 
the larger street railway corporations has been their franchises. To 
secure this asset against depreciation as the franchises neared expira- 
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tion and to enable them to borrow money to convert the cable roads 
into electric lines and otherwise to improve their property, these 
corporations, in 1897, attempted to secure legislation very favorable 
to their interests. Bills were introduced in the general assembly 
and supported by them, creating a state commission upon which 
most of the powers of the local government, in so far as they relate 
to street railways, should devolve, extending the franchises for fifty 
years from 1897 and retaining a five-cent fare with a payment of a 
small tax of 3 per cent of gross receipts. The opposition aroused 
was so intense, however, that these “Humphrey bills” were defeated. 
But their essential provisions, save the one creating a state commis- 
sion, were later embodied in a measure which was passed and 
became familiarly known as the “Allen law.” This law was very 
similar to the notorious one passed by the legislature of Ohio in 1896, 
and was based on it. But this enabling legislation availed the 
corporations nothing. The mayor and the majority of every city 
council since that time have been pledged to defeat all such measures. 
At the next general election most of the members of the general 
assembly who had voted for the odious measure failed to be returned, 
and the next session witnessed its repeal without a dissenting vote. 
Since that time the attitude of the local government has been so 
decidedly opposed to granting any favors to the “traction interests” 
that none has been asked. Only recently have the Chicago City 
Railway and Union Traction companies expressed a willingness to 
confer with the council in regard to franchise renewals. All efforts 
to secure their co-operation in the matter were without avail till the 
council resolved that if by the fifteenth of June, they did not express 
a willingness to confer with it, they would be shown no preference 
in franchise legislation.and that offers from outside capitalists should 
be advertised for. This resolution resulted in promises of the 
co-operation desired, though the president of the Union Traction 
Company in his letter to the council serves notice that, preliminary to 
arriving at an agreement as to the terms on which franchise 
renewals should be made, under no circumstances will any rights 
possessed under the ninety-nine-year act be waived. Some months 
ago some stockholders of this company appealed to the United 
States Courts and asked that an injunction be issued restraining the 
city council from.declaring its franchises forfeited. The Court 
has recently refused to issue the injunction for reasons not involving 
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an opinion on the validity of the act referred to. For the present 
the “traction interests” have failed to secure a decision of such a 
nature as to put them in a position io secure a favorable compro- 
mise from the city. Nevertheless it is probable that the rights 
possessed by the traction companies under this act will have much 
to do with the final solution of the franchise problem. This fact 
warrants further consideration of the controversy as to its legality. 

Under this act the street railway corporations claim that the 
franchises for lines constructed or for which authority to construct 
had been secured before it went into effect, do not expire till 1957. 
Indeed the claim has been made that the act applies to some exten- 
sions made more recently. While the merits of the case have not 
been entered into sufficiently to satisfy the recent Street Railway 
Commission which desired further investigation of the subject, the 
representatives of the city at two different times have given the 
matter consideration. 

Of the forty-two franchises granted prior to the passing of the 
so-called ninety-nine-year act of February 6, 1865, four provided for 
the right of city purchase of the lines constructed upon the expiration 
of the twenty-five year periods for which they were granted. In 
1883 it was asserted that the ninety-nine-year act was null and 
void because it deprived the city of this valuable property right. 
On the other hand, it was asserted that the city council could not 
make a valid agreement with a corporation providing for municipal 
ownership without explicit authorization by the general assembly, 
and such authorization had not been granted. For this and for other 
reasons which need not concern us now Corporation Counsel Adams 
gave it as his opinion that the ordinance in so far as it related 
to municipal ownership of street railways was not valid, and that the 
ninety-nine-year act did not deprive the city of any property right, 
and was therefore legal. 

This act was discussed at some length by the Chicago Street 
Railway Commission in its report made in 1898. This “Harlan 
Commission,” so called, was appointed by the city council to investi- 
gate and report on the franchises under which the several street 
railway companies operated their lines, the operations, liabilities and 
profits of these corporations, and the scale of wages and conditions 
of employment as found. 

In so far as relates to rights possessed under the ninety-nine- 
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year act the commission took a very roseate view of the situation. 
It was not sure but that the city had power to purchase railways as 
a matter of public policy without specific enabling legislation. And, 
whether or not the city had power in 1865 to acquire such property, 
it might have secured enabling legislation at any time before the 
expiration of the franchises in 1883. In any case, whether the city’s 
right was an absolute or only a dependent one it was a right of value, 
and the commission was of the opinion that the ninety-nine-year act 
was null and void because it was an infringement of it. In the 
other cases where no provision for city purchase was made, it was 
of the opinion that the right to alter the terms of the franchises at 
any time when their duration was not fixed or at the end of the period 
stipulated, was a right of great value, and that for the reason given 
above, the law was here also null and void. Furthermore, the early 
ordinances previded for “horse traction” only, and the commission 
held that even if the ninety-nine-year act was legal, it authorized 
operation of cars by horse power only and is, therefore, at present 
when practically all lines are equipped for cable or electric traction, 
quite worthless. This depends, of course, on what the city has done 
in authorizing the use of some other form of traction. During the 
cighties cable power was introduced and during the nineties most of 
the roads still operated as horse railways were gradually converted 
into overhead electric lines. But the commission finds upon investi- 
gating the ordinances authorizing these changes that “some of the 
permits are already subject to revocation by the city at will, and the 
balance will, on or before July 30, 1903 (or possibly in the case of 
two or three lines on the South side, on July 16, 1904) expire or 
become subject to such revocation by the city.” 

Thus, according to the “Harlan Commission,” the ninety-nine- 
year act cannot complicate the situation in 1903. But it is doubtful 
if some of the opinions noted above are in harmony with the laws of 
Illinois as interpreted by the courts. It is possible and even probable 
that most of the claims made by the traction companies will be 
upheld when the situation becomes such that the courts will pass 
on their validity. In at least one instance (People ex rel. Storey v. 
Chicago City Railway Company, 73 Ill. 544) a case has been decided 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois in accordance with the provisions 
of a section of the act of February 6, 1865, but as the constitution- 
ality of that act was not contested it throws little or no light on what 
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the view of that body would be. As has been pointed out by an 
anonymous writer in the Economist in a series of papers on “Rights 
Under the Ninety-Nine-Year Act” (January 11, 1902, et seq.) if the 
courts should uphold the claims of the traction companies they 
could operate their systems in a badly crippled manner without 
franchise renewals and could make it almost impossible for any 
other company to operate within the business district. Such a 
decision would place the street railway companies in an advantageous 
position for bargaining with the city council. 

When we turn to the “financial operations, liabilities and profits” 
of the street railway companies we find an interesting story. On 
these points the “Harlan Commission” made a valuable report. But 
because of the refusal of the officials of these companies to assist 
with the investigation in any way, the information secured was in 
some respects incomplete and of uncertain value. But more recently 
the Civic Federation has been able to secure much of the information 
desired by the public. 

In 1899 Mr. Yerkes offered the Civic Federation the privilege 
of examining the books of the corporations which he controlled. 
The offer was accepted and an accountant employed to make the 
examination under the supervision of a committee of the Federation. 
Later a similar offer was made by the President of the Chicago City 
Railway Company, and likewise accepted. As a result we have the 
unique report edited by Dr. Maltbie and published in Municipal 
Affairs, June, 1901. In that number will be found the report made 
by the accountant, together with Dr. Maltbie’s careful analysis of 
the same. 

The investigation was of the Chicago City Railway Company 
and five of the six companies now underlying and controlled by the 
Union Traction Company, viz., the North Chicago City Railway 
Company, the North Chicago Street Railroad Company, the Chicago 
Passenger Railway Company, the Chicago West Division Railway 
Company and the West Chicago Street Railway Company. On 
July 1, 1901, these seven corporations (including the Union Trac- 
tion Company) had some five hundred and fifteen miles of single 
track. At that time the face value of their liabilities was $117,814,- 
289.73. The market value of these liabilities, excluding those stocks 
and bonds of the underlying companies held by the Union Traction 
Company, was $120,235,537.73. The total cost of all the assets 
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other than the franchises, including the evidences of debt of one cor- 
poration held by another, was $56,013,500.48. The estimated present 
value of these assets is $45,841,488.76. The actual cost of the plants 
owned by these seven corporations was $33,610,067.77. The present 
value of these plants is estimated at $24,600,000. Consequently the 
water in the evidences of debt is $61,800,789.25 if measured by the 
difference between the original cost of assets as given above and 
the face value of present liabilities. If measured by the difference 
between the present value of these assets and the face value of the 
liabilities, the amount of water is $71,972,800.97. If the present 
value of the franchises is measured by the difference between present 
value of all other assets and the market value of the liabilities, it is 
found to be $74,394,048.97. To the city the franchises are worth 
much more than this for the market value of the stocks and bonds is 
now low because of the short time some of the franchises have to run. 
The water in the stock has come about through (1) failure to 
write off an adequate amount for depreciation, (2) the payment of 
dividends in stock, and (3) the giving of large bonuses to stock- 
holders. None of the companies has written off an adequate amount 
for depreciation. The Chicago City Railway Company has made 
one dividend of stock amounting to $250,000. Since 1881 it has 
issued all stock to stockholders at par when it has sold as high as 
277 immediately after being issued. The other companies have 
also made stock dividends, issued valuable stock to stockholders at 
par, and paid construction companies, organized by large stock- 
holders, exorbitant prices for construction and conversion of lines. 
The Chicago City Railway Company declared a 10 per cent divi- 
dend in 1882, and has paid an annual dividend of 12 per cent since 
that time—and in 1893 it was double that amount. Adding these, 
the extra dividends and the premiums on stock and bond issues, the 
total dividends paid between January 1, 1882, and January 1, 1808, 
were $37,602,187.50, or an average of 44.63 per cent per annum. 
Computing the dividends for the last three years in the same way 
they are found to be 26 3-4 per cent, 17 6-13 per cent, and 48 1-3 
per cent respectively. The Union Traction Company, organized in 
(899, has paid small dividends. This is explained, however, by the 
large dividends guaranteed on the stock of the underlying companies. 
The North Chicago City Railway Company was taken over by the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Company in 1886, with a guarantee 
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of dividends, bonuses, etc., which, taken together, amount to more 
than 40 per cent upon the capital stocle of the old company. The 
North Chicago Street Railroad Company, from 1893 to 1897, paid 
dividends averaging 25.24 per cent per annum. In 1888 the Chicago 
Passenger Railway Company entered into an operating agreement 
with the West Chicago Street Railroad Company and was guaran- 
teed 5 per cent dividends on its stock. The Chicago West Division 
Railway Company in 1887, had made a similar agreement. As in 
the other cases its indebtedness was assumed and it was guaranteed 
35 per cent dividends on its stock. Thc West Chicago Street Rail- 
road Company has paid dividends of from 5 to 9 per cent since it was 
organized in 1887. 

It is not necessary to enter into details as to what compensation 
the street railway corporations could have afforded to pay for the 
privileges enjoyed by them. Suffice it to say, Dr. Maltbie finds that 
with the present traffic, were the water squeezed out of the debts of 
the seven corporations investigated, “they could pay 20 per cent of 
gross income to the city and still declare 6 per cent dividends while 
accumulating a depreciation fund of 4 per cent annually,” or “fares 
could be reduced to four cents, and 6 per cent dividends and 
4 per cent depreciation set aside.” It must be added, however, that 
these conclusions must be very materially revised because of the 
burdcn of greatly increased taxes recently imposed on the traction 
companies. But squeezing all the water out would be a heroic 
measure when it is equal to all the capital stock and a part of the 
bonds. Possibly the city will be in position to do this in 1903. But 
what will probably be the policy of the city council in extending or 
otherwise disposing of the franchises? 

In December, 1899, the council appointed a Street Railway Com- 
mission to outline the policy which the city should adopt in solving 
the street railway problem and to draft the necessary laws and 
ordinances for carrying out the same. This Commission has been 
continued from year to year in spite of the fact that there is little 
except of an educational nature it has been able to do and in spite 
of the opposition of the mayor. It has been made a regular council 
committee and at the present time, in addition to the functions per- 
formed by the special commission, attends to those matters of local 
transportation formerly referred to the committees on streets and 
alleys of the three divisions of the city. 
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At the time of its creation it was made the duty of this Com- 
mission to consider the feasibility of municipal ownership, the kind 
of service desirable, and the conditions on which franchises should 
be renewed. Later it was directed to report on the rights of the 
traction companies under the act of February 6, 1865, and on the 
feasibility of a system of subways within the business district. 

Without expert assistance the Commission, now the Committee 
on Local Transportation, has felt itself unable to pass on the merits 
of claims under the ninety-nine-year act, or to give more than a 
tentative opinion that a system of subways should be adopted. Until 
recently there was apparently little utility in investigating the matter 
of subways because of the depleted condition of the municipal 
treasury and of the seeming lack of interest in the matter among 
capitalists. The city’s debt exceeds the limit set by the state 
constitution of 1870, and for years it has been difficult to meet 
necessary current expenses. But recently it has been proposed that 
the city should build a system of subways by assessing the cost 
partly to the owners of benefited property and partly to the city 
which could issue “judgment bonds” therefor, or from funds 
obtained from the sale of bonds secured by the subway only, and 
not by a pledge of the city’s credit. Both methods are advanced as 
meeting the requirements of the state constitution. But it is very 
doubtful if either method would meet with the approval of the 
courts, and the security for the debt would be so unsatisfactory to 
investors that it would not be expedient to adopt either plan. 
Prominent local capitalists have recently asked for a franchise to 
construct a system of subways. They offer to sell the subway at the 
expiration of the fifteen-year franchise asked for, or at the expiration 
of any ten-year period thereafter, to the city at cost of construction 
plus to per cent. They agree to pay from 3 to 5 per cent of the 
gross earnings as compensation for the franchise and to pay all 
judgments for damages allowed for injuries sustained from the con- 
struction of the subways. The engineer recently employed as expert 
to investigate and report on all matters pertaining to the street rail- 
way situation, will report on the feasibility of subways, and the 
Committee on Local Transportation has planned to investigate those 
now in operation in New York and Boston. It is probable that 
within a few years subways will be constructed and all surface rail- 
way lines removed from the business district. 
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The Street Railway Commission and the Committee on Local 
Transportation have outlined their policy in regard to franchise 
renewals in a report made in December, 1900, and in “outlines of a 
street railway renewal ordinance” presented to the council December 
16, 1901. The necessity of improved service is made emphatic. 
Some other form of traction must be substituted for the antiquated 
cable, the underground trolley should be used in the more central 
parts of the city, joint use of tracks must be made by independent 
companies in the business district and the subways must be used if 
constructed. Control of the details of service should be vested 
in a committee of the council or a new department of the city admini- 
stration. This control should extend to the manner of operating 
cars, the kind of cars to be used, schedules, use of terminals, and 
such other matters as may require attention. A five-cent single fare 
and six tickets for a quarter, with a general system of transfers, is 
recommended. Because of the financial straits of the city, compensa- 
tion in the form of a percentage of gross receipts is preferred, for 
several years at any rate, to a general reduction of fares. But com- 
pensation for franchises is a matter of secondary importance, and 
its amount should be decided after all details of service have been 
agreed on. In addition to the payment of a percentage of gross 
receipts, it is recommended that the street railway companies should 
continue to pave and sprinkle the part of the streets occupied by 
their tracks and should lower the tunnels under the river which 
now are seriously interfering with navigation. Annual reports 
should be made to the council, and the affairs of the street railway 
companies “should be open and known to the public to the same 
extent as if the business were managed by the public directly.” 
Over-capitalization must be forbidden. Franchises should be limited 
to twenty years, the city retaining the right upon six months’ rotice 
to purchase the tangible property at any time after ten years, at its 
market value, plus 5 per cent for the enforced sale. All claims 
under the ninety-nine-year act must be waived upon the acceptance 
of a new franchise. 

In order that the present service may not be continued longer 
than is necessary, the Commission has always recommended an early 
settlement of the franchise question, even at the sacrifice of an oppor- 
tunity to secure municipal ownership. In its report, made in 1900, 
the Commission recommended that the city should “at the earliest 
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practicable time . . . acquire ownership of trackage and of 
whatever may form a part of the public street, without going to the 
extent of ownership and operation of rolling stock.” But it has 
always regarded municipal ownership as a question of not pressing 
importance which the future could decide. A bill to serve as 
enabling legislation in franchise renewals was presented by it to the 
last general assembly, but for a number of reasons, some of which 
perhaps are best known to Chicago politicians, the measure was never 
reported from the committee to which it was referred. This bill 
provided for the possibility of municipal ownership, but when it 
failed to become law, the Commission recommended that franchises 
should be extended as soon as the necessary data were at hand and 
an agreement with the street railway companies could be arrived at, . 
and that the question of municipal ownership should be left to be 
decided at some future time when the necessary enabling legislation 
could be secured from the general assembly. 

Though the Committee on Local Transportation has received 
the support of the civic and other organizations among business 
men, its recommendations have met with considerable opposition. 
There has been some agitation, coming largely from the iabor organi- 
zations, for a three-cent fare, but it has been quite eclipsed by the 
movement in favor of municipal ownership. The mayor regards 
himself as the apostle of municipal ownership, and it is from him 
that most of the opposition has come. Because of his right of veto 
and his strength as a party and popular leader, no settlement of the 
franchise problem can be made unless it meets with his approval. 
He has taken the position that no franchise renewals shall be made 
until the general assembly passes an enabling act making municipal 
ownership legally possible, and that then any franchise renewal 
ordinance must be referred to the electorate and receive its approval 
before being finally passed on by the city council. The council 
has placed itself on record as favoring this use of the referendum. 
The voters of the city, also, have placed themselves on record with 
regard to municipal ownership in such a manner as to cause general 
acquiescence in the mayor’s policy of waiting in order that the possi- 
bility of securing municipal ownership may not be endangered. 

At the aldermanic election held the first Tuesday in April of 
this year, the questions of municipal ownership of street railways 
and lighting plants, and of the direct primary were submitted to the 
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electorate and a large majority registered itself as favoring them all. 
Of the 213,859 voting in the aldermanic contests, 170,824 voted on 
the proposition for municipal ownership of street railways. Of 
these 142,826, or 84 per cent, voted in favor of such a policy. On 
the surface both the large vote and the large majority in favor of 
municipal ownership are surprising. But perhaps in voting for 
municipal ownership of street railways the 142,826 of a total of 
almost three times that many registered voters, did little more thaa 
record their dissatisfaction with the present situation and their will 
that the city council when renewing the franchises soon to expire 
shall serve the interests of the public, reserving adequate powers of 
control and the right of ownership when it may become possible 
and expedient. The city could not pay for the street railways out of 
current income or by incurring a larger debt if it were authorized to 
purchase them; some of the franchises held by the street railway 
companies will be of such value for some years that the city must 
wait for them to expire; and the city’s civil service is as yet too 
inefficient to be charged with such a trust were the city legally and 
financially able to obtain control of them. Under the circumstances 
the proposition for “ownership by the city of Chicago of all street 
railways within the corporate limits of such city” appealed favor- 
ably to several classes of voters. No one was able to give accurate 
expression to his wishes. The proposition was approved by those 
who desire ownership with operation by lessees as well as by those 
who favor municipal ownership with operation by public employees. 
There were among those voting in the affirmative some enthusiasts 
who want municipal ownership at once or in the very near future; 
there were many who regard it as a solution to be applied at some 
indefinite time in the future ; while finally there were those who wish 
the city to be in a position to acquire the street railway properties as 
a last resort when the policy of regulation shall have been definitely 
proved to be unsatisfactory. But all agree in serving notice on the 
general assembly, the city council and the street railway corporations 
that the inadequate transportation service, the inefficient manage- 
ment, the corruption and disregard of public interests, obtaining in 
the past must not continue in the future. 

The franchise problem will not be settled till after the session 
of the general assembly to be held in 1903, when enabling legislation 
for franchise renewals will be sought. While such legislation was 
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refused by the last general assembly it should not be refused by the | 
next. lor some reason the incumbent of the mayor’s chair in 1901 
did nothing to secure the legislation desired by the council over 
which he presided as chairman. In 1903 he will have been elected 
for the fourth time as “rescuer of the public streets,” and his efforts 
doubtless will be directed to securing the desired legislation. With 
all parts of the city administration working as a unit, with the 
- officers of the street railway corporations made wiser by past experi- 
ences, and with the results of the recent municipal election before 
them, there seems to be no reason why even those sent to the legisla- 
ture as representatives of candidates for the United States senator- 
ship should hesitate to pass an acceptable franchise renewal bill to 
serve as enabling legislation. 

But the franchise problem is far from a settlement. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Local Transportation are tentative. 
An expert engineer has been appointed to investigate and report on 
all details relating to the present service and the conditions on which 
franchises should be extended, and as he is exceptionally well fitted 
for the task, his recommendations should have great weight. When ~ 
his report is made next September the city council will begin in 
earnest the double-handed fight against those who want the impos- - 
sible on the one hand and against the corporations which have so 
much to make or to lose on the other. If the demands made are too 
urgent the corporations will doubtless make the most of any rights 
they may be found to have under the ninety-nine-year act of Febru- 
ary 6, 1865. The outcome of the bargain finally made is very 
uncertain. However, if the situation is not complicated by rights 
under the ninety-nine-year act, some of its features can be forecasted 
with a fair degree of certainty. The situation ‘is such that franchise 
extensions must be awarded to the corporations now in possession 
of the streets. The period for which they will be extended will be 
short and the right of purchase after a comparatively short term of 
years will be reserved. Good service will be required, and the right 
of control reserved will be greater than that ever exercised with 
authority by Chicago over private corporations. With the great 
expenditures involved in improving the service, and the short period 
for which franchises will be granted, large payments of gross receipts 
as compensation or a considerable reduction of fares cannot be 
expected. H. A. Mitts. 
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Constitutions.—A new constitution has been adopted by Alabama, 
and at the close of 1901 constitutional conventions were in session 
in Virginia and Connecticut. After many years of agitation the 
question of revision of the Connecticut constitution was submitted 
to the voters. Great inequality in representation was the evil most 
complained of, but as the legislature provided for a convention based 
on representation even more unequal than that composing the present 
legislature, it was hardly to be expected that the existing inequality 
would be corrected. The present constitution, adopted in 1818, 
provides a fixed apportionment of representation, each town having 
not more than two nor less than one representative. With the redis- 
tribution of population accompanying the industrial development of 
the present century this fixed apportionment became grossly unequal. 
At present the thirteen cities of the state containing over one-half 
of the total population have but one-tenth of the number of repre- 
sentatives in the lower house, only twenty-six of the 252 representa- 
tives being from these cities. This inequality is even more clearly 
shown from the fact that the town of Union, with but 428 inhabitants, 
is entitled to as many representatives as New Haven, the largest 
city in the state, having a population of 108,000. 

The new constitution of Alabama exhibits the marked increase 
in bulk common to all recent constitutions, being about twice as long 
as the previous one of 1875. The New York constitution of 1894 
is three and a half times as long as the previous constitution of 1846. 
The new Alabama constitution makes numerous incursions into the 
proper field for legislative regulation, substitutes quadrennial for 
biennial sessions, and imposes many important restrictions on the 
power of the legislature, particularly in regard to special legislation. 
Though prohibiting special legislation on the part of the legislature, 
the new constitution itself contains special legislation of the most 
pronounced type. This is especially true of the sections regulating 
local taxation and indebtedness. In a constitution so detailed in 
many parts there will doubtless be frequent need for amendments. 
In most of these the voters have no interest and can not be expected 
to vote on them intelligently, vet each amendment will have to receive 
a three-fifths vote of the legislature and a majority of all the electors 
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voting at the election. There is need for some delimitation of the 
proper sphere for constitutional regulation and a strong public 
opinion that will hold constitution-makers to their proper function. 

Constitutional Amendments.—The Pennsylvania legislature of 
1899 passed two resolutions proposing amendments to the state con- 
stitution. Governor Stone construed the provision of the state con- 
stitution providing that every order, resolution or vote, to which the 
concurrence of both houses may be necessary, shall be presented to 
the governor for approval, as giving him the right to veto the pro- 
posed constitutional amendments. The state Supreme Court, how- 
ever, has decided that this provision refers merely to ordinary legis- 
lation, and has no reference to the action the two houses may take 
in performing their part of the work of creating amendments. This 
is the construction that has been placed on similar provisions in the 
constitutions of other states.’ 

To facilitate voting on constitutional amendments, Nebraska? 
has provided that if the state convention of a political party declares 
for or against a proposed constitutional amendment such declara- 
tion shall be considered a portion of the party ticket. A straight 
vote for the ticket will then count as a vote for or against the amend- 
ment. In Nebraska, as in a number of other states, not only simply 
a majority of those voting on amendments is required, but a majority 
of all the votes cast at the election. Many voters favoring an amend- 
ment neglect to vote on it, so that amendments often fail even though 
there be little opposition to them. By making the amendment a 
portion of the party ticket this difficulty will be obviated. 

State Boards and Commissions.*—For about twenty years the 
movement toward the multiplication of state boards and commissions 
has been very strong. With the demand for state supervision or aid 
in each new matter a new board or officer has been created. That 
this movement is still in progress is shown by the fact that during 
1901 at least forty new boards and officers were created by the 
various legislatures. Accompanying this movement, however, a 
movement toward the consolidation of boards and officers has been 
developed during the past few years. Centralized boards of control 


1Commonwealth vs. Griest, 196 Pa. 396. 

2 Nebraska, roor, ch. 29. 

3See C. E. Merriam, State Government, in Review of Legislation, r901, p. 15, New York 
State Library Legislation Bulletin, No. 16. F 
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of state institutions have been created in a number of states, and 
during 1901 in New York the Forest preserve board was combined 
with the Forest, Fish and Game commissions,* and the functions 
of the commissioner of labor statistics, factory inspector, and board 
of mediation and arbitration consolidated under a commissioner of 
labor.* 

Uniform Legislation.—California® has repealed its act creating 
a commission to promote uniform legislation, and Pennsylvania’ has 
just created a commission, consisting of three members, appointed 
by the governor for a term of four years. The Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law, approved in 1896 by the National Conference of 
State Commissioners on Uniform Legislation, was adopted in 1901 
by Pennsylvania,* making in all sixteen states that have adopted 
the act. A Code Commission in Arizona adopted the act and sub- 
mitted it tothe legislature of 1901 as part of the new code, but the 
legislature saw fit to revise it, thus thwarting the attempt at uni- 
formity. 

The need of more uniform laws is being felt more and more 
each year. Differences in mere matters of detail and forms of proce- 
dure are the most frequent causes of annoyance and injustice. While 
it can not be expected that states very differently situated will be 
able to agree on controverted questions of public policy, there is no 
excuse for diversity in matters of detail and procedure in which 
uniformity would be advantageous. Many national conferences, 
meeting during the past year, have adopted resolutions urging greater 
uniformity in the legislation affecting the subjects in which they are 
interested. The National Association of State Librarians adopted 
resolutions favoring greater uniformity in the preparation and pub- 
lication of the session laws. The tax conference of the National 
Civic Federation, held at Buffalo, took steps to bring about uni- 
formity and interstate comity in tax laws. The one point of agree- 
ment in testimony before the United States Industrial Commission 
in regard to labor, transportation, corporations, mining, and agricul- 
ture, was the demand for uniform legislation. 


4 New York, roor, ch. 04. 

5 New York, roor, ch. 9. 
*California, 1807, ch. 80. 

Pennsylvania, 1901, ch. ror. 
® Pennsylvania, roor ch. 162. 
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Publication of Session Laws.—The Michigan constitution,’ 
adopted in 1850, provides that every newspaper in the state which 
shall publish all the general laws of any session within forty days 
of their passage shall be entitled to receive a sum not exceeding 
$15 therefor. Conditions in the state have so changed that at present 
only in case of a special session, can the laws be published at a 
profit for the amount prescribed in the constitution. The state, how- 
ever, held a number of special sessions during 1898 to 1900, and the 
amount required to pay for the publication of the laws was a con- 
siderable item. The legislation of 1901, therefore, submitted to vote 
in 1902 a constitutional amendment, abolishing payment for publish- 
ing the laws in the newspapers.’® Several states still continue the 
very expensive plan of publishing session laws in newspapers. In 
New York the acts are published in two newspapers in each county. 
This is an enormously extravagant aad totally inadequate method 
of securing prompt publication. Very few people ever think of read- 
ing or preserving these interminable columns, and the system has 
to recommend it little except the large amounts of public money 
which it puts into the pockets of publishers of active party organs. 
One-half the money wisely spent might accomplish vastly better 
results. The demand for prompt publication is satisfied by the 
_method employed in New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Ohio and Wyoming, of issuing the laws in separate or 
unbound form as fast as they are signed by the governor. The 
European states generally issue their laws in separate or unbound 
form as soon as signed and printed, and consequently an American 
can examine current German and Austrian laws much sooner than 
those of neighboring states, or, in some cases, even of his own state. 

Veto Power.—In the revision of the Pennsylvania constitution 
of 1873 a provision was inserted empowering the governor to veto 
specific items in appropriation bills. The governors of Pennsyl- 
vania have construed this provision at various times as giving them 
power not only to veto specific items but also to veto a part of a 
specific item. Until the past year, however, this construction has 
been considered very doubtful, and only used in exceptional cases. 
In 1899 the legislature, in its general appropriation bill,’* appropri- 


®Constitution, Art. 4, Sec. 35. 
1 Michigan, roor, p. 389. 
MN Pennsylvania, 1890, ch. 320, Sec. 8. 
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| ated $11,000,000 for public schools, and Governor Stone vetoed 
$1,000,000 of this appropriation. The Supreme Court, in its decision 
Ue of April 22, 1901, sustained the veto of the governor."* This decision 
iW is something of a surprise, as a number of other states have similar 
i i constitutional provisions, but they have never been construed to 
ad) | give the governor power to approve of a portion of an item while dis- 
rr approving of another portion. Governor Stone, in passing on the 
| appropriation bills of 1901, made extensive use of the power estab- 
lished by this decision, vetoing parts of 132 different items as well as 
forty-seven items in their entirety. It is very evident that the power 
to veto a part of a specific item of an appropriation bill enormously 
increases the power and influence of the governor, both over legisla- 
tion and over the entire state administration. There is certainly great 
need for the centralization of responsibility in state government. 
The election of many state officers and the appointment of others 
for long terms without the power of removal renders it difficult to ; 
fix responsibility. A certain degree of harmony between the forty 
or fifty practically independent administrative departments is only 
secured through the agency of an eytra-governmental institution, 
the political party. 

Direct Legislation—The referendum amendment adopted by 
South Dakota in 1898 provides that the referendum may be demanded 
on any law enacted except laws which may be necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public peace, health and safety, and 
the support of the state government and its existing institutions. In 
a recent case the state Supreme Court has decided that the legislature 
having declared the provisions of an act necessary for the immediate 
preservation and support of the existing public institutions of the 
state, that declaration is conclusive on the court.** Under this deci- 
sion, therefore, the right to the referendum is practically optional 
with the legislature. A possible remedy would be to permit a refer- 
endum on the repeal of all laws enacted under the emergency clause 
within ninety days of the time of their going into effect. 

Utah adopted an initiative and referendum amendment in 1900, 
but the legislature of 1901 refused to pass the necessary legislation 
to put the amendment in effect. Oregon will submit an initiative 
and referendum amendment to vote in June, 1902, which is suf- 


18Commonwealth vs. Barnett, 48 A. 076. 
19 State vs. Bacon, 85, N. W., 605. 
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ficiently complete in its provisions not to need legislation to put it in 
effect. It applies to state legislation only, and provides for the 
initiative on petition of eight per cent and the referendum of five per 
cent of the electors."* 

Nevada" has referred to the legislature of 1903 an amendment, 
providing that whenever ten per cent of the electors petition that any 
law passed by the legislature be submitted to the people, the state 
officers charged with the duties of announcing and proclaiming elec- 
tions shall submit the law to popular vote at the next general elec- 
tion. If the electors disapprove, the law is repealed, but if they 
approve, it can not be repealed or in any way made inoperative except 
by direct vote of the people. The object of this latter provision is 
not very clear. It makes it impossible to alter, except by the cumber- 
some method of direct vote, any act once approved by the people. 
Aside from this feature, the proposed referendum seems more simple 
and effective than any yet considered. 

An act providing for a mere expression of opinion by electors 
on questions of public policy has been adopted by IIlinois.1* On 
petition of twenty-five per cent of the registered voters of any town, 
village, city, county, or school district, or of ten per cent of the 
registered voters of the state, it is the duty of the proper election 
officers to submit any question of public policy at any general or 
special election. The number of petitioners required seems sufficient 
to prevent the abuse of the privilege, and it seems probable that its 
occasional exercise may prove very advantageous. 

Restriction of Legislative Power.—The trend of constitutional 
enactment is strongly toward the restriction of legislative power. 
New York?’ has adopted a constitutional amendment forbidding the 
legislature to pass special laws exempting persons or associations 
from taxation, and Oregon’* has referred to the next legislature a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the formation of corporations 
by special laws. In view of the gross abuse of the power of special 
legislation by the Alabama legislature, it is not a matter of surprise 
that the new constitution adopted during the present year contains 
drastic restrictions on this form of legislation. Special, private or 

Oregon, 1901, p. 476. 
% Nevada, roct, p. 139. 
%’T}linois, p. 198. 


1 New York, 1901, p. 1803. 
Oregon, p. 471. 
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local laws are not to be passed in certain cases specified in thirty-one 
sub-divisions."® In addition, special acts are not to be passed in 
cases provided for by general law, or when the relief sought can be 
given by any court of the state, or unless notice of application there- 
for is published in counties where the matter affected is situated, at 
least once a week for four weeks. To make impossible the evasion 
of these restrictions through judicial interpretation, the meaning 
of general, local and private law is defined as follows: 

: “A general law within the meaning of this article is a law which 
| applies to the whole state; a local law is a law which applies to any 
political sub-division or sub-divisions of the state less than the 
i whole; a special or private law within the meaning of this article 
is one which applies to an individual, association or corporation.” 


Alabama was, in 1846, among the first states to change from 
annual to biennial sessions of the legislature, and is now the first 
a i to change from biennial to quadrennial sessions. The new constitu- 

tion provides for a regular session, limited to fifty days, once every 

four years.** Special sessions, limited to thirty days, may be called 

by the governor, but no acts may be passed, other than those desig- 
| nated in the governor’s proclamation calling the session, except by 
a two-thirds vote.** 

A growing distrust of the legislature is evidenced in the con- 
stitutional history of almost every American state. What this will 
finally lead to is impossible to foretell. If it continues unchecked, 
the state legislature will follow the city council to decay, impotence 
and general uselessness. It is not believed that this will be the out- 
come, as the function of the legislature is indispensable to the best 
representative government. What must come, however, is a better 
recognition of the true sphere of legislation, and a better organization 
for the work of law-making. The work of legislation should be so 
organized that every relevant fact in comparative politics, history and 
science would aid in the consideration of each important measure. 
 ' This implies, among other things, that the legislature should make 
. constant use of the services of experts of all kinds. The great work 
: of the United States Industrial Commission is an indication of what 
may be accomplished in this way. Every legislative committee 


= 


1 Alabama Constitution, Sec. 104. 
Alabama Constitution, Sec. 
™ Constitution, Sec. 48. 

22 Constitution, Sec. 78, 122. 
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should have as its secretary a man specially trained in the subjects 
considered by the committee, and capable of organizing a thorough 
scientific investigation of any subject referred to it. This is only 
an example of what is needful in order that the legislature may 
perform its functions in the most effective and satisfactory manner, 
and thus allay the growing distrust that. is bringing about such a 
rapid restriction of legislative powers. ; 

Bill Drafting.—Connecticut®* has revised its law relative to the 
powers and duties of the Clerk of Bills. It is made his duty to assist 
members of the general assembly in drafting bills of a public nature. 
Every bill favorably acted on by any committee must, before being 
reported, be first submitted to the Clerk of Bills, who shall examine 
it “in respect to its form for the purpose of avoiding repetitions and 
unconstitutional provisions, and insuring accuracy in the text and 
references, clearness and conciseness in the phraseology, and the 
consistency of statutes.” 

Direct Vote for United States Senator—Though many state 
legislatures have at various times adopted resolutions in favor of 
the election of United States senators by popular vote, and the 
national House of Representatives has four times voted in favor of 
the change, the Senate has refused to take action. In order to com- 
pel action, a movement was started by Pennsylvania, in 1899,?* to 
secure an application, on the part of two-thirds of the legislatures, 
for the calling of a constitutional convention. As a result of this 
movement, twelve states, in 1901, applied to Congress to call a 
constitutional convention for the consideration of the question of the 
direct election of senators, and two of these states, Oregon*® and 
Washington,”* have, in their application, not limited the convention 
merely to the consideration of this question. 

Election of senators by direct vote would certainly relieve the 
legislature, and in fact the entire state government, of a most 
disturbing element, and would tend to strengthen the legislature for 
the performance of its true function. The best governmental and 
party organization will be furthered by a greater separation of 
municipal, state and national politics. 


% Connecticut, roor, ch, 1. 

*% Pennsylvania, 1800, p. 418. 
Oregon, 1901, j. T. 5. 

% Washington, rgor, ch, 164. 
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Suffrage.—The chief problem before the Alabama constitutional 
convention was that of negro suffrage. The solution reached is 
similar to that reached by Louisiana in 1898 and North Carolina in 
1900. Registration and the payment of a poll tax are required. 
Before December 20, 1902, any person may register who comes 
under any of the following classes: 

1. Those who have honorably served in land or naval forces of 
United States in war, or of Confederate states, or Alabama in Civil 
War. 

2. Lawful descendants of persons who served as above. 

3. All persons wh’ are of good character and who understand 
the duties and obligations of citizenship under a republican form of 
government.”* 

Unless disqualified for some special reason, any person regis- 
tered before January I, 1903, remains an elector for life, and need 
not register again except on change of residence, when he may 
register on production of certificate.** 

Between December 20, 1902, and January I, 1903, there is to be 
no registration, and after that date the applicant for registration 
must come under one of the following classes: 

1. Those who can read and write any article of the United 
States constitution in the English language, and have worked at 
some lawful employment, business, occupation, trade or calling for 
a greater part of year next preceding registration, if not physically 
unable to work. 

2. Those unable to read and write, if such inability is due solely 
to physical disability. 

3. Resident owner, or husband of woman who is owner, of forty 
acres of land. 

4. Owner, or husband of woman who is owner, of real or per- 
sonal property assessed at $300. 

Registration.—Pennsylvania*®® has adopted a _ greatly-needed 
constitutional amendment, enabling the legislature to require per- 
sonal registration in cities, and West Virginia*® has submitted to 
vote in 1902 a similar amendment. Voters in Missouri cities of 


@ Alabama Constitution, Sec. 180. 
® Alabama Constitution, Sec. 187. 
2 Pennsylvania, roor, ch. 236. 
West Virginia, rogor, ch. 154. 
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25,000 to 100,000 absent on registration day have been granted the 
right to register by filing a sworn affidavit.” 

Voting Machines.—A constitutional amendment permitting the 
use of voting machines has been adopted by Pennsylvania,** and a 
similar amendment will be submitted to the people of California** 
at the next general election. Connecticut,** in 1895, authorized the 
use of McTammany and Myers machines at local elections, and 
has, during 1901, created a commission to examine voting ma- 
chines, consisting of three members, appointed by the governor 
for two years. Towns may adopt approved machines in all elections, 
and it is the duty of the secretary of state to prescribe rules for 
their use.*® The Rhode Island law of 1900, chapter 744, creating 
a voting machine commission to examine machines and make regu- 
lations for their use, has been repealed, and a law passed providing 
that voting machines may be used at all elections.** 

Indiana, Maine and Wisconsin have been added to the list of 
states having voting-machine commissions. The Indiana** commis- 
sion is a bipartisan board of three members, appointed by the gov- 
ernor for a term of four years. The Maine** commission consists 
of the secretary of state, the attorney-general, and a member of the 
governor's council designated by the governor. In Wisconsin*® the 
commission is composed of three members, appointed by the gov- 
ernor for terms of five years; two of the members must be mechan- 
ical experts. Indiana*® had already authorized the use of voting 
machines at all elections in 1899. 

Corrupt Practices—Michigan™ has repealed its corrupt prac- 
tices act of 1891. This act was based on the earlier act of New 
York in 1890, the only advance being that party committees were 
also required to report receipts and expenses. 

Political Parties —In the general reorganization of political par- 
ties in Colorado in 1896 numerous controversies arose as to the 


31 Missouri, 1901, ch. 145. 

# Pennsylvania, 1901, ch. 242. 
% California, 1901, p. 960. 

* Connecticut, 1895, ch. 263, 335. 
% Connecticut, 1901, ch. 120. 
% Rhode Island, rg9o1, ch. 859. 
Indiana, 1901, ch. 260, 

% Maine, 1901, ch. 169. 

Wisconsin, r901, ch. 459. 

« Indiana, 1890, ch. 155. 

Michigan, 1891, ch. 190, 
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regularity of primaries and conventions, many of which finally came 
before the courts for decision. An act of 1901* takes from the 
courts the settlement of all party controversies, and places it in the 
hands of the state central committee or the state convention. Cali- 
fornia** also has enacted that the state central committee may itself, 
or through its executive committee, decide between rival organiza- 
tions claiming to represent the party in any sub-division of the 
state, and such decision shall be final. 

Fusion.—Kansas** and South Dakota** have passed laws 
designed to make fusion more difficult by providing that no person 
may accept the nomination of more than one party for the same 
office, and can be placed on the official ballot as the candidate of but 
one party. In order to effect a fusion, therefore, one of the parties 
will have to consent to lose its identity. 

Primary Elections.—A constitutional amendment, adopted in 
1900, empowered the California legislature to regulate primary elec- 
tions by general or special laws, and to determine the conditions on 
which electors and parties may participate in such elections. Tak- 
ing advantage of the brodder powers granted by this amendment, 
the legislature of 1go1 has revised the primary election law of 1899.** 
The new act provides for a primary election, to be held at the same 
time and place, and under the same officers, for all parties casting 
three per cent of the vote. The expense of the primary is a public 
charge, and the primary is under the supervision of the local boards 
of election commissioners and the judges and clerks appointed by it. 
Separate ballots are provided for each party. The act is mandatory 
in cities and counties having a population of 7,500, and may 
be adopted by other localities by a majority vote. The Illinois 
primary law of 1808 has been revised.** Connecticut** has provided 
that, after 1902, only enrolled voters can participate in a party 
caucus. Application for enrollment may be made in person or in 
writing. 

Test of Party Allegiance —The test provided by the new Cali- 


# Colorado, 1901, ch. 71. 

# California, 1901, ch. 187. 
“Kansas, roor, ch. 177. 

* South Dakota, roor, ch. 119. 
# California, 1901, ch. 138. 

# Illinois, root, ch. 122. 

# Connecticut, rg0r, ch. 176. 
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fornia primary law is a bona fide present intention of supporting 
the nominees of the party at the ensuing election. The Illinois 
primary act provides that any person offering to vote must be a 
member of the particular party, and he shall not be deemed a mem- 
ber if he has signed a petition for the nomination of an independent 
candidate to be voted for at the next regular election, or if he has 
voted at the primary election of another party within the period of 
one year next preceding. In a new act* regulating primaries in the 
two counties containing the cities of Indianapolis and Evansville 
the qualifications of voters are prescribed as follows: 

“Each qualified legal voter of the precinct who, at the last elec- 
tion, voted for the regularly-nominated candidates for the party, 
and affiliated with the party holding such election, shall be entitled to 
vote at such election.” 

The Minnesota direct nomination law® provides that each regis- 
tered voter shall be entitled to vote with the political party with 
which he declares that he affiliated, and whose candidates he gener- 
ally supported at the last general election and with which he pro- 
poses to affiliate at the next election. 

Direct Nominations.—The act of 1899, providing for direct 
nominations in Minneapolis, has been extended to apply to all officers 
chosen wholly within any sub-division of the state."* The law of 
1899 provided that the elector should be given a ballot of each party, 
and that he could vote whichever ballot he wished with no declaration 
as to party affiliation. This provision has been changed, because it 
opened the way to the participation by members of one party in the 
nominations of another. It made it possible for the members of a 
party in which there was no decided contest for a particular office 
to aid in bringing about the nomination on the opposing ticket of the 
man whom they considered the weakest candidate. Though the 
system of direct nomination has long been in use in various parts 
of the United States, as a result of the Minneapolis experiment, a 
great deal of publicity was given to the system and a strong senti- 
ment in favor of its adoption created in many states. During the 
legislative sessions of 1go1 bills providing for direct nominations 
were introduced in a number of states, and in Massachusetts. Michi- 


Indiana, ch. 219. 
% Minnesota, 1901, ch. 216, 
5} Minnesota, 1901, ch. 216, 
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gan and Oregon acts were passed, making mandatory the use of 
direct nominations. The Massachusetts act applies only to nomina- 
tions for state senator and for members of the state committee in 
each of the Suffolk County senatorial districts.** A special act of 
the Michigan legislature provides for the direct nomination of city 
officers and members of the state legislature in Grand Rapids. 

Oregon™ passed an act, mandatory in Portland and the county 
in which it is situated and optional with the party committees in 
- other counties, but the act was declared unconstitutional. This law 
was more thorough-going in its provisions than any heretofore 
adopted. It provided not only for direct nominations of candidates 
for public office, but also for direct elections of all party officers and 
of delegates to congressional and state conventions, and for the 
formulation and enactment by the party members themselves of 
every rule and regulation relative to party administration and every 
declaration of party principle or policy. 

Direct nominations are now very popular with certain reformers, 
but it is not believed that they will prove satisfactory. Ordinarily 
the convention system is the best method of nominating the numerous 
candidates required by our governmental system. It is only in very 
exceptional cases, when the party organization is determined to pre- 
vent the nomination of a popular favorite, that a system of direct 
nominations is superior to that of conventions. This emergency may 
be provided for by a device that may be called the optional refer- 
endum in party nominations. Under this system no nomination by 
a party convention will become the nomination of the party if within 
a certain time a petition, signed by a certain percentage of the 
enrolled voters of the party, is presented, asking that the nomination 
be made by direct vote of the enrolled party members. It is not 
probable that the occasion for the actual use of this referendum 
would often arise, yet the constant possibility of its exercise would 
prove highly advantageous. The serious threat of the referendum 
would ordinarily be sufficient either to lead the organization to 
accept a compromise, or to make the nomination that seemed to be 
demanded by a majority of the party. 

Mounted Police.—Arizona™ and Texas™ have reorganized their 


52 Massachusetts, r901, ch. 402. 

53 Oregon, 1901, p. 400. 

Arizona Revised Statutes, sec. 3213-3230. 
% Texas, 1901, ch. 34. 
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ranger force. The Texas act provides that the governor may 
organize a ranger force to protect “the frontier against marauding 
and thieving parties and for the suppression of lawlessness and crime 
throughout the state.” The force may consist of four companies, 
of twenty privates, one captain and one first sergeant each. The 
officers and privates have the powers of peace officers, and must aid 
the regular civil authorities in the execution of the laws. The cap- 
tains of the companies and the quartermaster for the entire force are 
appointed by the governor, and may be removed at his pleasure. The 
governor and adjutant-general make regulations for the government 
and control of the force, and the governor may disband the force in 
whole or in part at any time. The Arizona law provides for one 
company of Arizona rangers, for the protection of the frontier of the 
territory. 

Municipal Home Rule.**°—California®™ submitted a constitutional 
amendment, to be voted on in 1902, providing that amendments to 
home-rule charters must be submitted to popular vote if petitioned 
for by fifteen per cent of the qualified voters. Under the present 
constitutional provision there is no provision for popular initiative. 
Colorado** has submitted to vote an amendment empowering cities 
of over 2,000 to make, revise and amend their charters, and Oregon*® 
has referred to the next legislature an amendment providing that 
general laws shall be passed for the incorporation of cities, and that 
cities may frame and adopt charters without submission to the legis- 
lature for approval. Oregon also created a board to prepare a charter 
for Portland, the charter to be submitted to the voters in June, 1902, 
and if approved by them to be submitted to the legislature for 
approval or rejection without amendment.® Missouri®* has sub- 
mitted an amendment, modifying its home-rule provision by provid- 
ing that city law-making authorities may order the popular election 
of thirteen freeholders, to prepare a new charter for adoption by a 
majority vote, and Minnesota® has amended its law of 1899 by pro- 


5 See also Delos F. Wilcox, City Government, in Review of Legislation, roor, p. 18, New 

York State Library Legislation Bulletin No. 16. 

& California, 1901, p. 950. 

§8 Colorado, ch. 46, 

Oregon, p. 471. 

® Oregon, root, p. 206. 

© Missouri, 1901, p. 263. 

@ Minnesota, roor, ch. 323. 
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viding that, on petition of five per cent of the voters, a proposed city 
charter is to be submitted to popular vote. 

As an offset to these measures increasing local home rule and 
popular initiative, there must be noted the Pennsylvania act,** com- 
monly known as the “ripper bill.” This act provides a new system 
of government for cities of the second class, including Pittsburg, 
Allegheny and Scranton. The office of mayor is abolished and that 
of recorder established in its place. The recorder is to hold the 
office for three years, and is not eligible to re-election. He appoints 
for three years, with power of removal, the heads of departments 
except comptroller, treasurer and assessor. Subordinate officers are 
appointed by the heads of departments and salaries fixed by the 
council. The office of recorder is to become elective in 1903, but 
until then is to be filled by appointees of the governor. 

Franchises.—A California™* act, regulating the granting of fran- 
chises, provides for public sale, and that two per cent of the gross 
annual receipts must be paid to the city after five years. West Vir- 
ginia® makes it unlawful for a county court or council to grant a 
franchise till after thirty days’ public notice. The term may not 
exceed fifty years. A constitutional amendment submitted by Colo- 
rado® provides that franchises are to be granted only on vote of 
qualified tax-paying electors. 

Municipal Ownership.—tIn California’' an act increases the 
powers of boards of trustees of cities as to the acquisition of water 
works, street railways and other public utilities. Arkansas** author- 
izes municipal corporations to construct gas and electric works, and 
to furnish light and power to private consumers. In Minnesota® 
cities under 10,000 may issue four per cent bonds to construct or 
buy electric-light plants, and in Nebraska,” cities of over 1,000 are 


.authorized to establish heating or lighting systems. Wisconsin™* 


authorizes municipalities to build and maintain a dam for heat, light 
or power purposes, and to furnish light to parties outside corporate 


8 Pennsylvania, roor, ch, 14. 

“ California, roor, ch. 103. 

% West Virginia, roor, ch. 20. 

Colorado, ch. 46. 

California, 1901, ch. 26, 200. 

*8 Arkansas, 1901, ch. 184, 

® Minnesota, roor, ch. roo. 

7 Nebraska, roor, ch. 22. 

Tl Wisconsin, 1901, ch. 95, 135, 143, 220, 236, 453. 
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limits. In Wyoming,"* municipalities may build, buy and operate 
light, heat and power plants. 

Parks.—Montana™ has authorized the governor to appoint six 
park commissioners in cities of 10,000. In New Jersey" an act has 
been passed providing for county park commissioners, but the act 
is not effective till accepted by the voters of the county. Four park 
commissioners are to be elected for two years at a salary of $1,500. 
They are to locate and acquire parks, and may condemn land and 
assess benefits and damages. 

Art Commission.—Minnesota™ has provided that cities of over 
50,000 may provide for the appointment of an art commission, con- 
sisting of five members, for a term of five years. One member is to 
be from the art society, one selected by the park commissioners, one 
by the library board, and one must be a painter, sculptor or architect. 
The commission is to advise with municipality on art questions.” 

Rosert H. WHITTEN. 

New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

72 Wyoming. 1901, ch. 22. 

™ Montana, 1901, p. 73. 

™ New Jersey, roo1r, ch. 64. 

™ Minnesota, roor, ch. 154. , 

Por a more detailed discussion of these subjects see Review of Legislation, 1901. New 
York State Library Legislation Bulletin, No. 16. For brief classified summaries of all laws 


passed, see Comparative Summary and Index of Legislation, New York State Library Legis 
lation Bulletin, No. 15. 
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THE THREE PRIMARY LAWS OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


Professor J. W. Ashley, in the preface to his English Economic 
History, writes as follows: “Two causes above all others, some- 
times working separately, sometimes in conjunction, have gradually 
modified the character of economic science. These two causes are 
the growing importance of historical studies and the application to 
society of the idea of evolution.” 

This has resulted, according to this same writer, in “a divergence 
of opinion as to the proper method to be pursued in the investiga- 
tion of present phenomena. There are many intermediate shades of 
opinion, many interesting attempts at eclectic compromise, but in the 
main economists tend to turn in one of two opposite directions: 
either they use the method of deduction practiced by Ricardo and 
defended by J. S. Mill and Cairnes, or they proceed by the way of 
historical inquiry and the observation of facts.” “The historical 
school, in the strict sense of the word, holds that it is no longer worth 
while framing general formula as to the relations between indi- 
viduals in a given society like the old laws of rent, wages and profits ; 
and that what they must attempt to discover are the laws of social 
development—that is to say, generalization as to the stages through 
which the economic life of society has actually passed. They believe 
that knowledge like this will enable them the better to understand 
the difficulties of the present.” 

The case here urged against the orthodox school of economists 
is, in brief, that they only had in mind that form of society which 
prevailed in England in the latter part of the eighteenth and begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries. In a word, they completely lost 
sight of the important fact that society is a growing organism and 
so were betrayed into assuming that what was true for the England 
of their day was necessarily true for all societies at all stages in 
their development. It is also charged, and with some measure of 
truth, that the orthodox economists were betrayed into this error 
by their too exclusive use of deductive methods. A more frequent 
use of the inductive method, it is claimed, would have revealed the 
obvious fact that societies rise, flourish and decay, and hence that 
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generalizations which are true for one stage of their existence are 
not necessarily true for all other stages. 

That the historicai school entered a timely protest against the 
over-accenting of the deductive method of inquiry no one will deny. 
But after all it can only be a question of accent and not primarily a_ 
question of method. Indeed, it is difficult to understand how mature 
men of scholarly training can be betrayed into insisting that there 
is a necessary antagonism between the deductive and inductive 
methods of inquiry. One might as well talk of reproduction by the 
sole efforts of one or the other sex as to talk of developing thought 
by the exclusive employment of either method of inquiry. How, 
it might be asked, can there be an intelligent observation of facts 
save as these facts fall into some orderly arrangement in the mind, 
or are seen through the medium of some incipient or tentative 
theory in regard to these facts. At bottom, therefore, there can be no 
question of the exclusive use of either method, though particular 
men, because of the natural bent of their minds, may over-accent 
one or the other method. When this happens, as it does very fre- 
quently, their work must be supplemented, and corrected if need be, 
by the work of those who tend to employ the contrary method. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the too exclusive use of either 
method is rather a confession of our own mental limitation than a 
special endorsement of that method. 

Most of those who tend to accent the deductive method have 
clearly recognized its limitations, but while confessing their many 
sins of omission and commission, they have continued on their way 
in good-natured tolerance of the more vehement attacks upon this 
method. Indeed, so long have they persisted in this easy-going toler- 
ance that the belief has gone forth “that sufferance is the badge of 
all their tribe.” 

In the present paper I shall attempt to show: first, that in accept- 
ing Darwin's theory of the survival of the fittest as a good and 
sufficient explanation of the phenomena of social progress, the his- 
torical school has been betrayed into the very same error as that 
of which they have convicted the Orthodox economists. Like the 
latter, the historical school has assumed that a theory of progress, 
which is only true for certain stages in social development, is neces- 
sarily true for all stages or has universal validity. Secondly, an 
attempt will be made to show that a complete understanding of the 
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larger social evolution is impossible without some acquaintance with 
those very “laws of rent, wages and profits” which the historical 
school would dismiss with such scant courtesy. 

With regard to the first half of our self-appointed task, the case 
rests primarily upon the contention that the historical school has 
for the most part contented itself with the theory of evolution pro- 
posed by Mr. Darwin. In doing so it has assumed that all social 
progress is due to a struggle for the food supply, and so to that 
“survival of the fittest” which necessarily involves the killing off 
of the lower classes whenever population presses too hard upon 
subsistence. In so far as any member of the historical school has 
repudiated this doctrine our case does not hold as against him, but 
while not a few protests have been entered against this theory, they 
have been filed for the most part by writers of the socialistic schoo! 
or by those more or less in sympathy with them, few such protests 
having been entered by accredited members of the “historical school 
in the strict sense of the word.” 

What, then, in a concise way, is this theory of progress by “the 
survival of the fittest?” On page 3 of the introduction to his “Origin 
of Species,” Mr. Darwin writes: “In the next chapter, the struggle 
for existence among all organic beings throughout the world, which 
invariably follows from the high geometric ratio of their increase, 
will be considered. This is the doctrine of Malthus applied to the 
whole animal and vegetable kingdom. As many more individuals 
of each species are born than can possibly survive, and as conse- 
quently there is a frequently recurring struggle for existence, it 
follows that any being, if it vary however slightly in any manner 
profitable to itself under the complex and sometimes varying condi- 
tions of life, will have a better chance of surviving, and thus be 
naturally selected. From the strong principle of inheritances any 
selected variety will tend to propagate its new and modified form.” 

The first thing to note in this is the fact that Darwin here clearly 
recognizes that “this.is the doctrine of Malthus.” It is, therefore, 
strange to say the least,that economists should have accepted a theory 
of progress which is confessedly based upon a long-since discarded 
economic doctrine. Malthus, in the earlier editions of his famous 
essay, appears as the champion of the agrarian interests. This is 
due in part to his environment as a country clergyman and in part to 
the reaction in thought and feeling which had set in because of the 
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excesses of the French Revolution. His social ideal was a society 
in which the landed aristocracy dominated the situation. A society 
in which progress must at best be slow, and which in his earlier 
editions he practically regarded as hopeless so far as the lower 
classes were concerned. Later on, when the industrial revolution in 
England had gotten well under way, Malthus saw that even with 
their unsanitary factories and homes, their long hours, etc., there 
was some improvement in the condition of the laboring classes. 
Not all that might be desired, it is true, but still there had been at 
least some amelioration of their hard lot. Again, when he turned 
to French experience, he was forced to admit that, despite all its 
excesses and subsequent retrograde movements, the Revolution had 
left the lower classes in a better condition than they had ever before 
enjoyed. And so, in his later edition, we find him hopeful that even 
the lowliest may enjoy a surplus above a mere existence. 

But while the hopelessness of the first edition was thus early 
abandoned by Malthus, the concept he had had ‘in mind fitted in so 
nicely with biological phenomena that we find Darwin writing on 
page 60 of his “Origin of Species”: “It is the doctrine of Malthus 
applied with manifold force to the whole animal and vegetable king- 
dom, for in this case there can be no artificial increase of food and no 
prudential restraints upon marriages.” In a word, we here have 
Darwin’s tacit recognition of the fact that while this theory fits in 
so well with biological phenomena, it may be largely offset, so far 
as human society is concerned, by the intelligent volitions of man- 
kind. And yet not a few economists have continued to insist upon 
the theory of the survival of the fittest as a good and sufficient 
explanation of all social progress, and this despite its signal failure 
to explain the more complex phenomena of a modern society. 

Take the case of an industrial movement that is still under way. 
When the development of the cotton industry in the southern part of 
the United States was first mooted, I took occasion to ask an intelli- 
gent New England manufacturer what the effect of such a movement 
would be upon the New England factories ; would it drive them out 
of the business or force them to remove their plants to the Southern 
states? He answered, “It will not necessarily have either effect. 
It is much more likely to force us out of the manufacturing of the 
cheaper grades of goods and into the manufacturing of a higher 
grade of goods, the higher intelligence of our New England mill 
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hands giving us an advantage over our southern competitors in the 
higher grade of goods.” Note, then, that progress is here due not 
to the pressing down or killing off of the lower type but to the 
latter pressing up against a higher type and forcing it to exert itself 
more effectively. This experience is, of course, a common one, and 
furnishes one of the stock arguments against the excessive protection 
of any industry, to wit, that it enervates men, and so prevents that 
improvement in method and technique which might otherwise be 
expected. And when it is answered that home competition will 
effect the same result, we only admit a principle as general as that 
of the “survival of the fittest,” namely, that progress depends at 
least as much upon the pressure from below as upon the pressure F 
from above. 

Again take the case of the New England mill hands. What has 
become of the native New England boys and girls that forsook the 
farms for life and wages in the mill district? As is well known 
they have been replaced by successive invasions of various nation- 
alities, at one time by the Irish immigrants and later by Canadians. 
Does this mean that the native mill hands were forced down and 
out ; killed off, as it were, by a pressure from above? That they were 
driven out is true, but by a lower and not by a higher type, and what 
is more to the point, they were driven not down but up into employ- 
ments and positions of greater trust and responsibility. 

Again, what has become of the Irish immigrant who a few years 
ago was the ditch-digger and track hand, “the hewer of wood and 
the drawer of water?” He too has been driven out by emigrants 
from southern Europe, or by a lower type, but he too has been 
driven not down but up into more desirable fields of employments. 

In Philadelphia there has been, in recent years, a very interesting 
movement of population. During and after the War of the Rebellion 
the district from Lombard street to Christian street and east of 
Ninth street was-occupied by a none too desirable negro population. 
West of Broad the population was a thrifty, self-respecting, Scotch- 
Irish element, who so dominated this section of the city in political 
matters that the Seventh Ward was facetiously styled Tyrone 
County. The first change in this distribution of the population 
occurred when the Italians came in, and were willing to pay more 
for very limited accommodations near the centre of the city than 
even the negro was willing to pay. This forced the negroes west 
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towards Broad street. Later the Russian Jews came in and outbid 
the Italians for accommodations in the slums. This forced the 
latter westward, and made them again press upon the negroes. 
They in turn went west of Broad street and forced the original 
Scotch-Irish element into much better quarters west of the river. 
In each and every case a higher type was forced out by a lower type, 
but in each and every case the higher type was forced up, and not 
down, by the competition with a lower type. Nor are these special 
or exceptional instances. On the contrary, they are typical of a 
method of evolution that prevails in all advanced and rapidly pro- 
gressing societies. Where then shall we turn for a theory of evolu- 
tion that will account for these phenomena ?* 

Primarily there are but two theories of evolution that have found 
any general acceptance. These are Darwin’s “survival of the fittest” 
and Lamarck’s theory of the more or less conscious adjustment of 
the organism to its environment. Darwin, in reviewing Lamarck’s 
contributions to the literature of the subject, found that “He first 
did the eminent service of arousing attention to the probability of 
all changes in the organic as well as in the inorganic world being 
the result of law and not of miraculous intervention.” “With 
respect to the means of modification he attributed something to the 
direct action of the physical conditions of life, something to the 
crossing of already existing forms and much to use and disuse, that 
is, to the effect of habit.” Darwin, having in mind biological phe- 
nomena of the lower orders, finds it “preposterous” to attempt to 
explain them by “the effects of external conditions or of habit or the 
volition of the plant itself.”? (“Origin of Species,” pages 2 and 3.) 

1It may be interesting to note that the first to recognize the importance of these facts 
was Dr.S. N. Patten,a writer who has not generally been credited by the Historical School 
with an over zealous regard for mere facts. 

2Herbert Spencer, finds more to commend in Lamarck’s theory. Starting with the neces- 
sary instability of the homogeneous, Spencer finds that changes in the environment, by affect- 
ing the food supply, must react upon and produce changes in the included organisms. But as 
all change is not necessarily in the line of greater heterogeneity or of progress, Spencer con- 
tinues: ‘‘ Probably in most instances the modified type will not be appreciably more heter- 
goneous than the original, but it must now and then occur that some division of a species fall- 
ing into circumstances which give it rather more complex experiences and demanding actions 
somewhat more involved will have certain of its organs further differentiated in proportionately 
small degrees—will become slightly more heterogeneous.’’ ‘‘ First Principles,” page 247. The 
phrase, ‘‘ it must now and then occur,” would seem to involve Spencer in the same chapter of 
accidents to which Darwin refers us; but the passage as a whole commits Spencer to the La- 


marckian contention that progress is due, in part at least, to the attempts of the organism to 
adjust itself to its changed environment. 
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The crucial point in both of these theories is this: how does it 
happen that the change in the organism is in the direction of progress 
or of greater heterogeneity, to use Spencer’s phrase? Darwin, start- 
ing with Malthus’ assumption of a limited food supply, finds that this 
must result in an ever “recurring struggle for existence,” and hence, 
“Any being if it vary, however slightly, in a manner profitable to 
itself under the complex and sometimes varying conditions of life, 
will have a better chance of surviving, and thus be naturally 
selected.” Note, then, that so far as Darwin is concerned the varia- 
tion of any being in a manner profitable to itself is left entirely to 
the chapter of accidents. Lamarck, on the other hand, had in mind 
a more or less conscious endeavor on the: part of the organism to 
adapt itself to the more complex environment in which it finds itself 
placed. 

The failure of the first of these theories when applied to the 
complex phenomena of a modern society has already been shown. 
Nor is any argument necessary to show that it is in such a society, 
by improvements in methods, machines, etc., that Lamarck’s con- 
cept finds its fullest application. It is, however, well to note that 
the lower we descend in the scale of existence the more important 
is the part played by Darwin’s “survival of the fittest.”* Surely, 
the historical school, in so far as it has accepted Darwin’s “survival 
of the fittest” as a satisfactory explanation of social progress in a 
modern society, stands convicted on our first count. Like the 
orthodox economists of old, they have assumed universal validity 
for a generalization that is only true, in any complete sense, for the 
earlier stages of social evolution. 

This brings us to our second contention, to wit, that no complete 
understanding of the problem of social evolution is possible without 
some clear notion as to what is meant by those laws of rent, wages 
and profit which the historical school have so lightly “whistled 
down the wind.” The theme, of course, is a larger one than can 
possibly receive adequate treatment within the limits of a single 
article. On the other hand, such a rapid sketch as is possible within 
these limits may have some advantages, and will at least serve to 
make good the above contention. 


8This thought has been worked out by a number of writers. Spencer, in his ‘* Data of 
Ethics,”’ has shown that all organic development involves a growth in the self-determining 
power of the individual. Lester F. Ward, in his ‘‘ Psychic Factors of Civilization,” has more 
fully expanded the same thought. 
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It may fairly be urged that prolonged social progress depends 
‘upon the existence of a continually recurring social surplus, and 
-upon the manner of its distribution among the several parties to 
its production. If this is true, it follows that some knowledge of 
the laws of rent, wages and profit is necessary to a right understand- 
ing of the problem of social progress, for in the last resort these 
laws are but our attempts to determine how the distribution of this 
social surplus has been, is, and should be effected. 

Starting, then, with the premise that social progress depends 
upon the existence of a social surplus or upon a continual increase in 
the material resources of society, it might be urged that there are only 
three possible variations in the increase of these material resources, 
namely, a decreasing rate of increase, an increasing rate of increase 
and a fixed rate of increase. Or, stated in more familiar economic 
terms, we have in the first case a society progressing under the law 
of diminishing returns; in the second a society progressing under 
the law of increasing returns, and in the third instance a society 
progressing under the law of constant returns. A word of caution 
may here be necessary. One is prone to think of the “law of dimin- 
ishing returns” as meaning a decrease in the absolute amount of 
the social surplus, but as this would imply a retrograding society, 
it must be clearly distinguished from the concept that we here have 
in mind. In all three instances we are dealing with a progressing 
society, hence the “law of diminishing returns” here means not a 
decrease in the absolute amount of the social surplus but a decrease 
in its rate of increase. In the same way the second form of 
progress involves an increase in this rate of increase, while the 
third implies a constant rate of increase of the social surplus. Now 
unless we can show some other primary variation in the rate of 
increase of the social surplus than those here enumerated, we are 
constrained to admit that so far as social progress depends upon an 
increase in the social surplus, this progress will manifest itself in 
three, and in only three, primary forms. And as a corollary to this, 
the form which the social surplus tends to take will show a like 
variation, as in rent, profit, etc. With this in mind let us proceed 
to a very rapid scanning of the conditions that must prevail under 
each of these three forms of social progress. 

In a society progressing under the law of diminishing returns 
property is largely in land. Agrarian interests dominate the eco- 
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nomic, political and social life of such a society. Population tends 
to press upon subsistence, and the struggle for existence is so severe 
that those below are apt to be pressed down and out by those above. 
The explanation of such progress as does take place is to be found 
for the most part in Darwin's “survival of the fittest.” Conscious 
adjustment of the individual to his environment here plays but an 
unimportant part. The organism that happens to vary “in a way 
profitable to itself,” or in harmony with its changing environment, 
survives and tends to propagate its kind. But as all is here left to 
the chapter of accidents, the number that go down in the struggle 
is great and the progress correspondingly slow. In such a society 
there is an ever recurring tendency for those below to return to a 
condition of serfdom or slavery. 

On the other hand, in a society progressing under the law of 
increasing returns, property is more largely in the machines and 
tools of production. Commercial and manufacturing interests deter- 
mine the economic and political policy of the society, though the 
landed aristocracy may long continue to dictate its social precedents 
and laws. The struggle for existence is less severe, being relieved 
by inventions and improvements as well as by self-restraint in the 
matter of reproduction. Population no longer presses so hard upon 
subsistence. The lower classes no longer perish in mass from a 
lack of food, but instead the upper classes are in danger of being 
killed off by over-feeding. Again progress is effected by the lower 
classes advancing and forcing the upper classes to still greater 
effort if they are to hold their own in this most hopeful struggle for 
existence. In a word, the explanation of progress is no longer to 
be found in Darwin’s chapter of accidents but in Lamarck’s con- 
scious adjustment of the individual to his environment, and hence 
we find a much more rapid rate of progress in individual and social 
well being. 

The first two forms of progress are more or less familiar con- 
cepts, but just what we are to understand by a society progressing 
under the “law of constant returns” or a fixed rate of increase of the 
social surplus is not so manifest. It might be said it is a society in 
which we tend to realize the conditions of free competition, and when 
so defined the concept seems a little more familiar. But, after all, one 
is not entirely satisfied with this unless he can see just what the 
connection is between free competition and a society progressing 
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under the “law of constant returns.” Our immediate task is there- 
fore to make this as clear as possible. 

Under the law of “diminishing returns” an increase in the supply 
of commodities can only be effected at an increased cost or price, 
but under the law of “increasing returns,” the supply of commodi- 
ties is increased without an increase in cost or price. If a shoe 
manufacturer invents a machine that will turn out one hundred 
pairs of shoes for the former cost of one pair he is forced to lower 
the price somewhat, in order to find a market for his greatly 
increased supply of shoes. But while society as a whole is thus more 
largely benefited by the law of increasing than by the law of 
decreasing returns, yet this latter carries with it a more or less 
serious disadvantage. Progress is here effected by improvements 
that occur now in this and now in that industry, never in all indus- 
tries at one and the same time, and never for any long time at the 
same rate in any one industry. So long as the improvement in any 
one industry is maintained, those in control of this particular 
industry enjoy a monopoly advantage in exchanging their goods 
for the product of less favored industries. 

In consequence of this the productive power of society is unduly 
stimulated along these particular lines, and for a time proceeds at a 
rapidly increasing rate. 

Under the “law of diminishing returns,” production lags behind 
consumption ; under the law of “increasing returns,” consumption 
for a time at least lags behind production, and so we have those 
alternating periods of activity and depression, periods during which 
the productive power increases at a very rapid rate, followed by 
periods during which it is forced to lie dormant, until the standard 
of life or the consuming power of society has been sufficiently 
advanced to take up this increased production. In the meanwhile 
the plants that have been multiplied out of all proportion to the con- 
suming power of society are compelled to lie idle; laborers who have 
acquired special skill in the handling of these plants are thrown out 
of employment, and their special skill, acquired at some cost, both 
to themselves and their employers, is rendered useless. And so 
society finds that when the full period of activity and depression is 
completed it has made less progress than it might have made had it 
proceeded at a slower but more constant rate in the increase of the 
social surplus. What then are the conditions that are necessary 
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to the maintenance of a constant rate of increase of the social 
surplus ? 

Let us assume a society in which the advance or the improvement 
in method and technique is equal throughout the entire field of 
industry. This is, of course, an assumption that will never be com- 
pletely realized in the facts of industrial life, nevertheless it is inter- 
esting to us, since we are here dealing with tendencies and approxi- 
mations and not with the absolute realization of social possibilities. 
In such a society the various improvements will greatly add to the 
total utilities, but will not in any way affect the ratio of exchange 
of the various commodities. In a word, since no one can secure a 
monopoly advantage because of these improvements, we here tend 
to realize the conditions of free competition. The over-stimulation 
of the productive powers of society, due to the monopoly advantage 
enjoyed by the few under the second form of progress, tends to dis- 
appear, and society tends more and more to realize that ideal of 
progress which can only be found under the law of constant returns. 
Here every increase in the productive power of society results 
in a corresponding advance in the standard of life of the whole 
society. In a word, production and consumption here tend to keep 
pace with each other. It may be well to note that uniform improve- 
ments and a constant rate of increase of the social surplus are not 
here employed as interchangeable terms. On the contrary, the first 
stands in causal relation to the second. Uniform improvements 
eliminate monopoly advantage or tend to effect a more equitable 
distribution. This brings about a progressing equilibrium between 
production and consumption, and so substitutes a constant rate of 
increase for the alternating periods of boom and depression. 

To all this it may be answered that in these latter days the whole 
drift of industrial phenomena is away from the ideal of free com- 
petition. The organization of enormous aggregations of capital 
into sugar trusts, steel trusts, etc., means the stifling of free com- 
petition. In a narrow view of the facts there seems to be no escape 
from this conclusion, save under the assumption of socialist writers 
that all this tends towards government ownership or socialism. That 
some progress will be made toward the public ownership of certain 
industries, like telegraph and telephone lines, railroads, etc., seems 
now quite probable, but that all industry will be thus absorbed may 
seriously be doubted despite the present trend of events. Any such 
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scheme meets with the serious difficulty that social progress depends 
in part at least upon an increase in the supply of capital. This in 
last resorts implies a saving by the marginal saver* of the resources 
in consumption of goods and a dedication of these resources to pro- 
duction. This is an individual act, and as human nature is consti- 
tuted, will not long be performed without the stimulus that results 
from the profitable employment of these savings in productive pro- 
cesses. If this act of saving is not performed by the marginal 
saver, there will be a decrease in the rate of increase of capital 
goods and so of social progress. It is this that constrains us to 
look for some other solution or outcome’ for the present tendency 
towards larger combinations and greater concentration in indus- 
trial life. 

If the great combinations of these latter days have come to stay 
they must eventually be transformed from stock-jobbing schemes 
into permanent investments. Those in control will be constrained 
to bring about such conditions as will insure a regular and perma- 
nent income. So long as industry was divided up among many pro- 
moters each was comparatively free to seek his own monopoly advan- 
tage without serious concern as to whether or not he is impoverishing 
others. But as large ranges of industry are brought under a single 
control, the effect of this egoism will become more manifest. For 
this destruction of the purchasing power of others must eventually 
react on general industry and bring about those periods when most 
goods seem to be a drug on the market. 

It will soon become evident that in order to supply the abnormal 
demand of the more active periods, enormous investments have been 
made in plants that are absolutely idle during the long periods of 
depression. If the economy in management that is now effected by 
these great combinations is a sufficient reason for their existence, 
then surely the much greater economy that would result from regu- 
larity in production, thus preventing the unnecessary duplication 
of expensive plants, cannot fail to compel the attention of those 
in control of these great combinations. They will be constrained to 
realize that an arbitrary exercise of their monopoly power carries 
with it the seeds of their own destruction if they have in mind the 
permanency of their investments. So, too, a more liberal spirit in 
dealing with their employees will be forced upon them, not alone 


4See the present writer’s discussion of this problem in his ‘‘ Value and Distribution.” 
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by the pressure, both political and industrial, that will be exercised 
by organized labor, but by the gradual recognition of the fact that 
if the products of all industries are to find purchasers, the employees 
must be allowed the means with which to purchase and the time in 
which to enjoy these commodities. I do not mean that the men in 
control of industry will suddenly become altruistic or that organized 
labor will shortly find its occupation gone. On the contrary, the 
pressure that organized labor can exert will be of growing import- 
ance for a long time to come, but it will meet with less intemperate 
opposition from employers as industrial combinations grow in 
strength and in that broader policy which the demand for permanent 
investments will compel their management to adopt. In a word, 
these various motives and influences will tend to bring about a 
realization of that ideal of social progress which is found alone 
under the law of constant returns. 

Note, then, that under the “law of decreasing returns” progress 
is best effected by a more or less complete ignoring of the welfare 
of others. Indeed, in extreme cases progress is only possible by the 
heartless killing off of those less strong in limb and brain. The 
weak are mercilessly forced to the ground, and society in its slow 
sad progress towards better things is compelled ruthlessly to stride 
over the prostrate forms of those who have gone down in this fierce 
struggle for existence. In progress under the “law of increasing 
returns,” this is impossible. The motive that prompts men to 
improve the methods of production may still be largely egoistic. 
Yet the very nature of these improvements forces men to market 
their increased supply of goods at a lower price. It is doubt- 
less true that he who controls the new and cheaper methods of 
production would gladly secure for himself the entire benefit of 
the improvement, but under the “law of increasing returns,” and 
for the reasons just set forth, this is impossible. In a word, 
the conditions under which the entrepreneur labors forces him 
to a-pseudo-altruism that is not realized under the “law of di- 
minishing returns.” In a society progressing under the “law of 
constant returns” still further progress is made towards altruism. 
The welfare of society at large becomes a condition precedent to the 
success of those who would exploit that society. As the men in 
control of the great industrial combinations increase the scope of 
their interests and seek to give them permanence, they will be forced 
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to grant to others the power to purchase and the time to consume the 
products of these various industries. 

It is generally held by those who lay much stress upon inductive 
methods that society progressed from feudalism, or the domination 
of the landed aristocracy, to the domination of the bourgeoisie, and 
that in the further evolution of society we must look to see the 
fourth estate come into its own. In the present paper, starting with 
the assumption that social progress is conditioned upon the exist- 
ence of a social surplus, we have been led by a priori considerations 
to much the same conclusion. We find that the above forms of 
society correspond quite closely with societies progressing under 
the laws of decreasing, increasing and constant returns. We have 
seen, too, that the law of evolution varies for these different forms 
of society, and, after all that has been said, it hardly needs to be 
urged that the form which the social surplus takes will suffer a like 
variation. In the first instance land rents are dominant, in the 
second profit, while in the third, where we approximate the condi- 
tions of free competition, both rent and profits tend to disappear, 
being replaced by the normal surpluses “interest on capital” and 
“gain of labor.” For a fuller exposition of these latter surpluses I 
must refer the reader to my work on “Value and Distribution,” in 
which I have attempted to show that in last resort these normal 
surpluses are the only ones that are absolutely essential to progress. 
At the same time rent and profit as there defined have been in the 
past, and probably ever will be in the future, the usual accompani- 
ment of that very progress which their excess tends to retard. 

Here, then, we would rest our case against the “historical school 
in the strict sense of the word,” for I think it has been shown that, 
so far as they have accepted Darwin’s “survival of the fittest” as a 
satisfactory explanation of social progress, they have assumed uni- 
versal validity for a theory of progress, which at best has but lim- 
ited application in the field of social phenomena. Secondly, that no 
complete understanding of the problem of social progress is possible 
without some acquaintance with those laws of rent, wages and profits 
which the orthodox economist labored so hard to formulate. 

In conclusion let me add one word of caution. The distinction 
of the four estates, though valid enough, must not be too strenuously 
insisted upon. While a modern society may be dominated by any 
one of the three laws of progress, according to the stage of its 
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development, it is not probable that it will ever be entirely free from 
the action of the other two laws. This means, of course, that in any 
modern society all three forms of evolution are in operation at one 
and the same time, and it is this that must always render the study 
of social evolution such a difficult problem. On the other hand, a 
recognition of these three forms of progress and their mutual inter- 
action will, I think, be found necessary to any hopeful investigation 
in the field of social evolution. 
CHARLES W. MACFARLANE. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


University of Chicago.—Dr. Henry Rand Hatfield has been advanced to 
the position of Assistant Professor of Political Economy at the University of 
Chicago. 

He was born in 1866 at Chicago and received his early education in the 
Evanston public schools and the Northwestern University Academy. In 1883 
he entered Northwestern University, where he remained until 1885, and during 
the next five years was engaged in the municipal bond business. He then 
returned in 1891 to Northwestern University, receiving the degree of A. B. in 
1892. In 1894 he accepted the position of Instructor in Political Economy at 
Washington University, where he remained until 1898, and in the latter year 
was appointed Instructor in Political Economy at the University of Chicago. 
He attended the Universities of Chicago and Leipsic for post-graduate studies. 

Dr. Charles Edward Merriam has been advanced from the position of 
Docent in Political Science to that of Associate at the University of Chicago. 

He was born in 1874 at Hopkinton, Iowa. He received from Lenox 
College the degree of A. B. in 1893, and the same degree from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1895. He then attended Columbia University, receiving the 
degree of A. M. in 1897. In 1899 he went abroad and studied at the Uni- 
versities of Berlin and Paris, returning in 1900 to Columbia University, when 
he received the degree of Ph. D. During the year 1893-1894 he was a teacher 
in the Iowa public schools and was appointed in 1895 for one year Instructor 
in Lenox College. During the year 1897-1808 he was Fellow in Political 
Science at Columbia University and during the absence of Professor Dunning 
the following year substituted as Lecturer on Political Theories in that institu- 
tion. For the two years 1900-1902 he was Docent in Political Science at the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Merriam is a member of the American Historical 
Association and of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

He has written: 

“Paine’s Political Theories.” Political Science Quarterly, September, 
1899. 

“The History of Theory of Sovereignty Since Rousseau.” Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in Political Science, xii, 4. Pp. x, 232, 1900. 

“State Government in New York.” State Library Review of Legislation 
for 1got. 

“Political Theory of Jefferson.” Political Science Quarterly, March, 1902. 

“The Political Theory of Calhoun.” American Journal ef Sociology, 
March, 1902. 

Dr. Wesley Clair Mitchell, formerly Associate in Economics, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been advanced to the position of Instructor. 

Dr. Mitchell was born August 5, 1874, at Rushville, Ill., and received his 
early education in the Decatur (Illinois) public schools. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1892, graduating in 18906 with the A. B. degree and then 
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entered upon graduate work at that University for the year 1896-1897. During 
1897-08 he attended the Universities of Halle and Vienna, returning to Chicago 
in 1898, taking the degree of Ph. D. in 1899. Dr. Mitchell held a position in 
the United States Census Office in the Division of Methods and Results from 
1894 to 1900, at which time he was appointed Assistant in Economics at the 
University of Chicago, and from 1901 to 1902 held the position of Associate. 

Dr. Mitchell is the author of the following works: 

“Quantity Theory of the Value of Money.” Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, March, 1806. 

“Greenbacks and the Cost of the Civil War.” Ibid., March, 1897. 

“Value of the Greenbacks During the Civil War.” Ibid., March, 1808. 

“The Suspension of Specie Payments.” Ibid., June, 1899. 

Columbia University.—Dr. James Wilford Garner has been appointed 
Lecturer on History at Columbia University, New York. He was born 
November 22, 1871, at Summit, Miss., and attended the public schools of Pike 
County in that State. His college education was obtained at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Miss., where he received, in 1892, the degree of B. S. 
He was Principal of the Boguechitto (Miss.) High School during the two 
years 1894-18096. During part of that time he was State Teachers’ Institute 
Conductor. He was a graduate student in History and Political Science at 
the University of Chicago from 1896 to 1898, and in the latter year was 
appointed Associate in History at the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Illinois, which position he held for two years. In 1900 he received the degree 
of Ph. M. from the University of Chicago. During the two years, 1900-1902, 
he was Fellow in Political Science in Columbia University, the first year being 
University Fellow and the second year being the first person to hold the 
George William Curtis Fellowship. 

Dr. Garner is a member of the American Historical Association and of 
the Mississippi Historical Society. He has written: 

“Reconstruction in Mississippi.” 423 pp. Macmillan Company, 1got. 

“The State Government of Mississippi During the Civil War.” Political 
Science Quarterly, June, 1901. 

“Judicial Organization in the German Empire.” Ibid., September, 1902. 

Charles Thaddeus Terry has been appointed Professor of Law in the 
Columbia University of Law. Mr. Terry was born at Albany, N. Y., in 1867, 
educated at the private and public schools, including the high school, of that 
city, graduated at Williams College in 1889, studied at Berlin, 1889 and 1890, 
and received the degree of LL. B. at Columbia in 1893. He was appointed 
Prize Lecturer at Columbia from 1893 to 1895, was lecturer on Equity Plead- 
ing, 1896-97, and lecturer on Contracts from 1897 to 1902. 

Professor Terry is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society and of the 
Bar Association of New York City. 

Cornell University.—Dr. Ralph C. Catterall has recently been 
appointed Assistant Professor of History at Cornell University, having held 
the position of Instructor in History at the University of Chicago since 1897. 


1See ANNALS, vol. x, p. 424, November, 1897. 
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Since that time Dr. Catterall has contributed critical notes to Larned’s “Litera- 
ture of American History” and has published in the Year-Book of the Chi- 
cago Bibliographical Society an article on “Some Recent Literature on Oliver 
Cromwell.” He has now in press a book entitled “A History of the Second 
Bank of the United States,” which is to appear as one of the volumes in the 
Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Henry Augustus Sill has been appointed Assistant Professor of His- 
tory at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., being in charge of Ancient His- 
tory. 
He was born July 20, 1869, at New York City and received his early edu- 
cation in the Trinity School of that city. In 1884 he entered Columbia Col- 
lege, receiving the degree of A. B. in 1888. He then pursued graduate study 
at Columbia until 1891 and received from that University the degree of A. M. 
in 1889. He then went abroad, studying at the Universities of Oxford, Berlin, 
and Halle, receiving the degree of Ph. D. from Halle in 1900. Dr. Sill was 
appointed Tutor in History at the College of the City of New York in 1901 
and was Assistant Professor of History at Hobart College 1901-1902. He is 
a member of the American Historical - Association. 

Dr. Sill has written: 

“Untersuchungen iiber die platonischen Briefe, I Teil: Prolegomena.” 
Pp. 40. Halle a-S., 1901. 

“Oxford Notes.” Columbia University Quarterly. June and September, 
1902. 

Harvard University.—Professor William C. Ripley,’ of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been appointed Professor of Economics in Har- 
vard University. He will also act as Associate Editor of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics. Professor Ripley has come to be regarded as an authority 
on statistical methods and on transportation. His contributions to the litera- 
ture of anthropology have also won wide recognition. In connection with the 
elaboration of the courses in statistics a laboratory will be fitted up for prac- 
tical field work and demonstration of statistical methods. 

Professor Ripley has published as a part of the final report of the United 
States Industrial Commission, for which he acted as Expert Agent, a report 
on Transportation (260 pages), dealing with present railway problems and 
particularly with projected reforms of the Interstate Commerce Act. He 
has also in preparation a volume in the American Citizen Series (Longmans) 
on “American Railway Problems.” 

Indiana University——Mr. Frederic Austin Ogg has been appointed 
Instructor in History at Indiana University, Bloomington. 

He was born at Solsberry, Ind., February 8, 1878, and attended the public 
schools at Greencastle, Ind. He entered DePauw University, Greencastle, 
in 1895 and four years later received the degree of Ph. B. He then became 
a post-graduate student at the University and received the degree of A. M. 
in 1900. Mr. Ogg held the position of Instructor in History at the Manual 
Training High School of Indianapolis until his present appointment. He is a 


2 See ANNALS, vol. xviii, p. 290, September, 1001. 
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member of the American Historical Association and of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Sccicty. 

Mr. Ogg’s published works are: 

“Jay’s Treaty and the Slavery Interests of the United States.” Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, 1901. 

“The Law of Nations.” Chautauquan, October-November, 1901. 

“On the Literary Decline of History.” Dial, April 1, 1902. 

University of Minnesota.—Dr. William A. Schaper® has been advanced 
to the position of Assistant Professor of Political Science at the University 
of Minnesota. 

University of Missouri.—Dr. Isador Loeb* has been appointed Professor 
of Political Science and Public Law at the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
having held the chair of Professor of History in that institution since Sep- 
tember, 1901. 

University of Nebraska.—Mr. Comadore Edward Prevey’ has been 
advanced from the position of Lecturer in Sociology to that of Instructor at 
the University of Nebraska. He is also Resident in charge of the new College 
Settlement at Lincoln. 

Princeton University.x—Mr. Edward Lawrence Katzenbach has been 
appointed Instructor in Political Economy at Princeton University. 

Mr. Katzenbach was born October 21, 1878, at Trenton, N. J. He obtained 
his early education at the New Jersey State Model School, Trenton, gradu- 
ating in 1896. The same year he entered Princeton University, graduating 
from the academic department in 1900 with high honors in History, Juris- 
prudence and Politics and receiving the degree of B. A. From 1900 to 1902 
he attended the Princeton University Graduate School, doing work in History 
and Political Economy. He was Boudinot Fellow in History, 1900-1901, and 
South East Club University Fellow in Social Science, 1901-1902. Mr. Katzen- 
bach received the degree of M. A. from Princeton University in 1901. 


Smith College.—Mr. James Nickel Williams has been appointed Instruc- 
tor in Sociology and Economics at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

He was born at Sangerfield, N. Y., June 22, 1876, and received his early 
education in the public schools of Waterville, N. Y. From 1894 to 1898 he 
attended Brown University, receiving in the latter year the degree of A. B. 
Ile then pursued graduate study at the Columbia University School of Politi- 
cal Science and at the Union Theological Seminary, receiving from the latter 
institution the degree of B. D. in 1901. During the year 1901-1902 he was 
University Fellow in Sociology at Columbia University. 

Western Reserve University.—Dr. A. A. Young* has been appointed 
Instructor in Economics in the Adelbert College and College for Women of 
the Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


3See ANNALS, vol. xviii, p. 2090, September, rgor. 
4See ANNALS, vol. xviii, p, 300, September, 1901. 
5See ANNALS, vol. xviii, p. 301, Septem ber, 1901. 
®See ANNALS, Vol. xviii, p. 305, September, 1901. 
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University of Wisconsin.—Mr. Max Otto Lorenz has been appointed 
Assistant in Economics at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. ~ 

He was born September 19, 1876, at Burlington, lowa, and _ received his 
early education in the public schools of that place. He attended the University 
of Iowa, 1896 to 1899, receiving the degree of A. B. From 1899 to 1901 he 
was teacher of History and Economics in the Burlington High School and 
duriny the year 1901-1902 was a graduate scholar in Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Yale University.—Dr. Albert Galloway Keller has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of the Science of Society in Yale University. Dr. Keller 
was born.at Springfield, O., in 1874, received his early education in the public 
schools of that city, of Milford, Conn., and in the high school of New Haven. 
Graduating from Yale in 1806, he received the degree of Ph. D. in 1899, acted 
as an Assistant and Instructor in Social Science from 1899 to 1902. He has 
also heen a member of the editorial board of the Yale Review since 1902. His 
published works are as follows: 

“Homeric Society, A Sociological Study of the Iliad and Odyssey.” 
Longmans, 1902. Crown 8vo. Pp. 332. 

“Ttalian Expansion and Colonies.” In Yale Review, August, 1900. 

“Italy's Experience with Colonies.” Publ. Am. Econ. Asstn. (Essays in 
Colonial Finance), August, 1900. 

“The Beginnings of German Colonization.” In Yale Review, May, 1901. 

“The Colonial Policy of the Germans,” I and II. In Yale Review, Feb- 
ruary and May, 1902. 

[These four articles were reprinted together in a small edition, under the 
title of “Essays in Colonization.” New Haven, 1902.] 

The following brief signed articles: 

“Sociology and the Epic.” Am. Jr. Sociology, September, 1900. 

Notes, translations from foreign (Scandinavian, etc.) journals and book 
reviews (signed) in Yale Review, THe ANNALS, American Anthropologist, 
American Journal Sociology, Journal of Statistics. 


ITALY. 


Royal University of Cagliari, Italy.—Dr. Francesco Racioppi has been 
recently appointed Ordinary Professor of Constitutional Law in the Royal 
University of Cagliari. Dr. Racioppi was born at Moliterno (Potenza), 
October 3, 1862. He obtained his collegiate and gfaduate training in Naples, 
ending his studies in 1881. He was employed many years as private secretary 
to the Minister of Public Works, to the Minister of the Interior, as Secretary 
and as Librarian of the Council of State. Since 1894 he has been Privat- 
Docent in the University of Rome. 

His published works, all in Italian, include: 

“Proportional Representation.” 1883. 

“Governmental Machinery of All the Free States of Europe.” 1890. 

“Governmental Machinery of All the Free States Outside of Europe. 1892 
(see ANNALS, III, 658). 
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“New Checks and Balances in the United States Institutions.” 1894 (see 
Anna ts, VII, 481). 

“Forms of State and Forms of Government.” 1898. 

“Commentaries on the Constitution of the Kingdom of Italy.” 1901. 


IN ACCORDANCE with our custom we give below a list of the students in 
political and social science and allied subjects on whom the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy was conferred at the close of or during the last academic year." 

University of Chicago.—Katherine Elizabeth Dopp. Thesis: The Place 
of Industry in Elementary Education. 

Edward Cary Hayes. Thesis: The Sociolegists’ Object of Attention. 

Edgar Holmes McNeal. Thesis: Minores and Mediocres in Germanic 
Tribal Codes. 

Paul Frederick Peck. Thesis: The Development of the Theory of Suc- 
cession Under the Early Norman Kings. 

George Clarke Sellery. Thesis: The Suspension of Habeas Corpus during 
the Civil War. 

Columbia University.—Marianna Catherine Brown, B. A. Thesis: Sun- 
day-school Movements in America. 

Stephen Pierce Hayden Duggan, M. S., M. A. Thesis: The Turkish 
Question: A Study in Diplomacy. 

James Wilford Garner, B. S., Ph. M. Thesis: Reconstruction in Missis- 
Sippt. 

Yetaro Kinosita, M. A. Thesis: The Past and Present of Japanese Com- 
merce. 

Newton Dennison Mereness, M. A. 

Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, M. A. Thesis: Georgia and State Rights. 

Charles Lee Raper, B. A. Thesis: North Carolina; a Royal Province. 

Frank Rollins, B. A. Thesis: School Administration in Municipal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mabel Hurd Willett, B. L. Thesis: The Employment of Women in the 
Clothing Trade. 

Cornell University.—Eloise Ellery, B. A. Thesis: Jacques Pierre Bris- 
sot: A Study in the History of the French Revolution. 

Lillian Wycoff Johnson, B. A. Thesis: Calvin and Religious Tolerance. 

Illinois Wesleyan University..-George Wakeman Andrews, B. A.; 
Walter Gidinghagen, B. L.; Isaac Hunter McDonald, M. A.: Joseph Waite 
Presby, M. A.; James Marshall Skinner, Ph. B.; David Barclay Walthall, 
B. A. 

Johns Hopkins University.—George Cator, B. A. Thesis: A Short 
Discussion, Historical, Descriptive and Critical, of Trust Companies in the 
United States. 


7See AnNNaLS, vol. i, p. 293, for academic year, 1889-90; vol. ii, p. 253, for 1890-91; vol. 
iii, p. 241, for 1891-92; vol. iv, p. 312 and p. 466, for 1892-93; vol. v, p. 282 and p. 410, for 
1893-04; vol. vi, p. 300 and p. 482, for 1894-95; vol. viii, p. 364, for 1895-96: vol. x, p. 256, for 
1896-07; vol. xii, p. 262 and p. 411, for 1898-99; vol. xiv, p. 227, for 1899-1900; vol. xvi, p. 
283, for 1900-01 ; vol. xviii, p. 306, for 1901-02 
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James Warner Harry, B. A. Thesis: The Maryland Constitution of 1851. 

Charles Snavely, B. A. Thesis: A History of the City Government of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

University of Minnesota.—Rev. George F. Wilkin, B. A. 

University of North Dakota.—Clarence Beck, M. A. 

University of Pennsylvania.—Leonard Anderson Blue, Ph. B. Thesis: 
The Relation of the Governor to the Organization of Executive Power in the 
States. 

Frank Edward Horack, Ph. B., M. A. Thesis: The Organization and 
Control of Industrial Corporations. 

George Daniel Luetscher, B. L. Thesis: The American Voter (1788- 
1840). 

Frank Julian Warne, M. A. Thesis: Labor Conditions and Wages in the 
Anthracite Mines. 

James Field Willard, B. S. Thesis: The Royal Authority and the Early 
English Universities. 

University of Wisconsin.—Benjamin H. Hibbard, B. S. A. Thesis: 
The History of Agriculture in Dane County, Wisconsin. 

Lawrence M. Larson, M. A. Thesis: The Household of the English 
Kings before the Norman Conquest. 

Allyn A. Young, Ph. B. Thesis: Studies in Age Statistics. 


University of Wooster.—Rev. J. B. Cherry, M. A. Thesis: Moral 
Reform as Related to Social and Political Philosophy. 

Rev. A. F. Ernst, M. A. Thesis: The Tendency to a More Centralized 
Government in the United States. 

Rev. S. S. Estey, M. A. Thesis: Democracy and Progress. 

Rev. J. C. Laughlin, M. A. Thesis: Commercial Feudalism. 

Herbert J. Turner, M. A. Thesis: The Shadow which Threatens the 
Commonwealth. 

Yale University.—Kan-Ichi Asakawa, B. L. Thesis: The Reform of 
645—an Introduction to the Study of the Origin of Feudalism in Japan. 

Chalfant Robinson, B. L. Thesis: The Reciprocity Treaty with Canada 
in 1854. 

Maurice Henry Robinson, B. L., M. A. Thesis: The Consolidation of 
Industry in the United States. 


For THE academic year 1902-03, appointments to fellowships and post- 
graduate scholarships have been made in the leading American colleges, as 
follows: 

Bryn Mawr College.—Fellowship in Political Science, Mabel Atkinson, 
M. A. Scholarships, in History, Helen Henry Hodge, B. A., and Grace Al- 
bert, B. A.; in Politicai Science, Sara Henry Sites, M. A. 

University of Chicago.—Fellowships, in History, Ellen Bessie Atwater, 
Mayo Fesler, Elmer Cummings Griffith, Marcus Wilson Jernegan, Harlow 
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Lindley and William Ray Manning; in Political Economy, Charles Criswell 
Arbuthnot, James Alister Donnell, Francis Levi Farewell, Robert Franklin 
Hoxie, Murray Shipley Wildman; in Political Science, Walter Fairleigh 
Dodd, Burton L. French and Augustus Raymond Hatton; in Sociology, 
Robert Morris, Eben Mumford and Thomas James Riley. Scholarships, in 
History, Frederick Dennison Bramhall; in Political Economy, Harry Clayton 
Leemon. 

University of Cincinnati—/ellowship in Economics, Eugene Ewald 
Agger, M. A. 

Columbia University.—lUniversity Fellowships, in Administrative Law, 
Harold Martin Bowman, LL. B., B. L., M. A.; in American History, Henry 
Russell Spencer, M. A.; in Constitutional Law, Samuel Peter Orth, B. S.; 
in Economics, Walter Ernest Clark, M. A.; in European I/listory, William 
Kenneth Boyd, M. A.; in Finance, Robert Brenson Olsen, M. A.; in Sociology, 
Michael Marks Davis, Jr., B. A. Honorary Fellowships, in Economics, Henry 
Raymond Mussey, B. A.; in Finance, Royal Meeker, B. S. Annual Fellowship 
in American History, Susan Myra Kingsbury, M. A.; George William Curtis 
Fellowship, Charles Austin Beard, Ph. B.; Schiff Fellowship, George Charles 
Selden, B. A., LL. B. President's University Scholarships, in American His- 
tory, Austin Baxter Keep, M. A.; in Economics, Charles Emil Strangeland, 
B. A.; in Economics and Finance, Guy Edward Snider, B. L.; in European 
History, Robert I. White, B. A.; in History, Beverly Waugh Bond, Jr., 
M. A., Paul Leland Harworth, M. A., and Ralph Barlow Page, M. A.; in 
Political Economy, Harry Theodore Johnson, B. A.; in Political Science, 
William Brown Griffin, B. A.; in Sociology, Arthur Dougherty Rees, B. S., 
Henry Kirkland Smith, B. A., and Ray Walter Thompson, B. A. 

Cornell University.—Fellow in American History, James William Put- 
nam, B. S., Ph. B., M. A.; Fellows in Political Economy, Albert Charles 
Muhse, M. A., and George Pendleton Watkins, B. A.; President White 
Fellows, in History, Garrick Mallory Borden, B. S.; in Political Science, 
Willard Eugene Hotchkiss, Ph. B.; Graduate Scholar in History, Albert Ten 
Eyck Olmstead. 

Johns Hopkins University.—/ellows, in Economics, Yukimasa Hattori; 
in History, Elbert Jay Benton, B. A.; /opkins Scholarships, J. L. Bost, B. A., 
O. P. Chitwood, B. A., H. J. Eckenrode, B. A., and H. M. Wagstaff, Ph. B. 

Ohio State University.—£merson McMillin Fellowship in Economics, 
C. C. Huntington, Ph. B. 

University of Pennsylvania.—Senior Fellow on the George Leib Harri- 
son Foundation, in American History, Claude Halstead Van Tyne, Ph. D. 
Fellows at Large, in American History, Isaac Joslin Cox, B. A.; in Sociology, 
Carl Kelsey, B. A. Fellows on the George Leib Harrison Foundation, in 
American History, Frederick Logan Paxson, B. S.; in Economics, James 
Russell Smith, B. S.; in European History, Arthur Guy Terry, Ph. B.; in 
Political Science, William Backus Guitteau, Ph. B. Fellow in European 
History on the Frances Sergeant Pepper Foundation, Edith Cathryn Lyle, 
M. L.; Special Fellow in Sociology, Benjamin C. Marsh. 
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Princeton University.—Boudinot Fellow in Histery, F. R. Whitman, 
B. A.; South East Club University Fellow in Social Science, E. L. Katzen- 
bach, M. A. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario.—Vellow in Political Science, A 
Calhoun, M. A. 

Syracuse University—Mantanye Fellowship in Sociology, Mabel C. 
Rhodes, Ph. B. 

University of Texas.—/cllowships, in IHistory, Ethel Zivley Rather; in 
Political Science, Charles Shirley Potts, M. A. Jra H. Evans Fellowship in 
Political Science, Alexander Deussen. Student Assistantship in History, 
Lewis Johnson. 

University of Wisconsin.—University Fellowships, in American History, 
R. C. Clark, M. A.; in Economics, J. G. Rosebush, M. A.; in European His- 
tory, Florence B. Mott, B, A.; tn Political Science, J. D. Barnett, B. A. 
Social Settlement Fellowship in Sociology, Rosa M. Perdue, M. A.; Wiscon- 
sin University Settlement Fellowship in Sociology, J. E. Boyle, M. A. Uni- 
versity Scholarships, in American History, R. W. Haight, B. L.; in Economics, 
Solomon Huebner, B. L.; in European History, L. J. Paeton, B. L.? in Muni- 
cipal Government, Y. Sakagami, M. L.; in Political Science, K. Kawakami, 
LL. B. Pennoyer Scholarship in Economics, H. E. French, B. S. 

Yale University. —(niversity Fellowships in Economics, Social Science 
and History, Gilbert G. Benjamin, Ph. B.; James E. Cutler, B. A.; Frederick 
R. Fairchild, B. A. Bulkley Fellowship in History, William S. Robertson, 
M. L. Eldridge Fellowship in History, Rest Fenner Smith, Jr, University 
Scholarships in Economics, Social Science and History, Walter M. Adriance, 
B. A.: Robert T. Kerlin, M. A.; Oliver P. McAuley, M. A.; Charles S. 
Thompson, B, A.; Curtis H. Walker, B. A.; George A. Warfield, M. A, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


NOTES. 


Proressor Appott’s Roman Political Institutions’ is a very convenient 
and trustworthy manual. The author’s aim has been .“to give a connected 
view of the development of the constitution from the earliest times down 
through the accession of Diocletian.” For the monarchical, republican, and 
imperial periods respectively, he gives first an historical account of the 
development of the constitution and then a description of its various ele- 
ments. For many of his statements he gives direct references to the sources 
on which they are based; at the end of each chapter there is a select bibli- 
ography of modern works. His definitions are very clear. For some contro- 
verted points possibly he has relied too fully upon Mommsen’s great authority, 
and for the early periods he does not seem to have used Pais as fully as 
might have been desirable. But the work as a whole forms an admirable 
introduction to the subject, and from the works cited in the bibliographies the 
student can easily learn the other points of view. The appendixes present 
illustrative documents and extracts from Latin writers who described political 
institutions. This convenient volume ought to lead to more intelligent 
courses in Roman history than those usually given in our high schools and 
colleges. 


INTEREST IN commercial geography has increased so rapidly in the past 
few years that teachers have had great difficulty in finding adequate library 
material or guides to available sources, while of text-books there have been 
practically none. Mr. Adams has rendered valuable service in his text-book 
on general commercial geography, and he has made the best book yet issued 
for ovr schools.” 

His method of treatment is essentially by countries, yet he has wisely 
departed from this plan in giving a topical treatment of the more important 
products of commerce, treating each product under the country in which it 
has its maximum development. This gives the United States the generous 
allowance of eleven chapters out of forty-eight. 

The book is replete with useful data of commerce. It is a model of 
condensation and yet not dry; is strictly up to date, well balanced and 
American in point of view. An excellent feature is the wealth of little maps 
and diagrams,—accurate, well drawn and legible. The illustrations are well 
chosen and admirably reproduced. 


1“A History and Description of Roman Political Institutions.” By F. F. Abbott. Pp. 
viii, 437. Price $1.60. Boston: Ginn & Co.. 1901. 

2A Text-book of Commercial Geography."”” By Cyrus C. Adams. 12mo, pp. xx, 50S. 
Price, $1.30. New York: D. Appleton & Co., rgor. 
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For teachers in secondary schools, and for the general reader who wants 
a broad outlook on the world’s commerce, the book can be recommended 
without hesitation.” 


“THe AMERICAN FEDERAL State” is the title of a good text-book on 
civics, recently issue! by the Macmillan Company. While unnecessarily long, 
the book will yet be found helpful because of the references, questions and 
convenient arrangement of materials which characterize it. The three parts 
into which the work has been divided treat respectively of the historical 
development, the organization of government, and the policies and problems 
of the American Union. Included under the latter head are such practical 
subjects of discussion as suffrage and elections, the political party, constitu- 
tional rights, taxation, money, trade and industry, foreign affairs, and the 
duties of citizenship. In covering all these subjects the book has naturally 
been given the appearance of superficial treatment; but for the student who 
is taking: up a course on government for the first time, such a general view 
of the field should prove advantageous. Those portions of the work which 
deal with the national government are much superior to those treating of the 
State and local governments. In his discussion of the local systems particu- 
larly the author has not progressed much beyond what might be called the 
New England viewpoint of American government. The county system, for 
example, is considered under the captions, the New England County, the 
Southern County, and the County in General. The chapters on various 
political problems of the present form an agreeable and valuable addition 
to a text-book on civics, and are well written. Especially creditable is the 
discussion of the political party. It is high time that writers of American 
text-books on government should describe our political system as it is, 
rather than as it is written. “The American Federal State” marks a welcome 
departure in this respect. 


Proressor Barton,’ of Bryn Mawr College, well known among Semitists 
for his philological and archeology contributions, has produced a book which 
appeals to a larger public. “Semitic Origins,” while dealing primarily with 
a new theory as to the earlier importance of female deities worshipped by 
the Semites, contains also several chapters which will be of special interest 
and value to students of economics. In the chapter on “The Cradle of the 
Semites,” the reader will find a full and reliable discussion of the controversy 
that has waged for some time among scholars as to the original home of the 
Semites. Professor Barton assumes two homes, one in Africa before the 
separation of the Semites from the Hamites, the other after the separation in 
Arabia. There is much to be said in favor of this view. That the Semites 
ahd Hamites once formed a unit no longer admits of any doubt. The evidence 


3 Contributed by Dr. J. Paul Goode, University of Pennsylvania. 

4 By Roscoe Lewis Ashley, A.M. Pp.soo. New York: Macmillan Company, 1902. 

&“A Sketch of Semitic Origins—Social and Religious.” By George Aaron Barton. Pp. 
342. Price, $3.00. New York: Macmillan, 1902. 
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of language comes to reinforce ethnological testimony and historical tradi- 
tion, but at the same time it must be borne in mind that, for historical pur- 
poses, the Arabian home of the Semites represents a limit beyond which it is 
needless to go. It was in Arabia that the groups were formed that ultimately 
poured themselves out of the desert into the Euphrates valley, and spread in 
successive ways throughout Mesopotamia into Syria and Palestine, and in 
so far as the cultures produced by the Semites are to be accounted for 
through ethnical traits, it is in the study of social conditions in ancient 
Arabia that the student must seek his material. 

Of special value to the student of economics is the second chapter on 
“Primitive Social Life,” devoted to an account of clan organization among the 
Semites in Arabia and to traces of polyandry and of the matriarchate among 
them. He shows conclusively that the various types of polyandry recognized 
by anthropologists must all at one time have been current, and it is for 
economists to say how far the evidence so ingeniously deduced from the 
Old Testament, the cuneiform inscriptions and Arabic writers bear out the 
theory of Professor Keasbey (with which Barton starts out) as to the 
economic origins of society. No less interesting are Barton’s deductions 
from the importance of the date palm in Arabia, the artificial fertilization of 
which was known to the ancient Arabs. Again, the last chapter is to be 
commended to the notice of economists as a succinct and admirably conceived 
summary of the general influence of the social and religious institutions of 
the Semites, though a portion of the chapter is bound up with the theory 
above referred to. The general point of view from which the author treats 
his subject, the attempt to show the connection between economic condi- 
tions and religious beliefs as applied to the Semites, is novel, and marks 
a departure in a field of investigation in which Barton is one of the most 
active workers. Naturally the thesis maintained by the author still remains 
to be tested, but. quite apart from this, the material gathered by Professor 
Barton makes his book a valuable contribution to an important theme, though 
it is but proper to add for those who are not specialists in Semitic antiquities 
that the interpretations pu} by Professor Barton upon his evidence should, 
in many cases, be separated from the facts themselves.’ 


“Tue TEACHING OF History AND Civics IN THE ELEMENTARY AND THE SEC- 
ONDARY ScHoo.,”” is a helpful work, which should be perused by history 
teachers in our grammar, preparatory and high schools. The author discusses, 
in an interesting way, the methods and aim of history and civics, shows the 
intimate relation of the two subjects, and also the necessity for a separate 
course on civics. His remarks on the practical value and object of the latter 
subject deserve careful thought: “The chief problem connected with civics, 
therefore, is to use the subject effectively in giving these young pupils some 
insight into the organization of the communities in which they live, in showing 

®Contributed by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania. 


7 By Professor Henry E. Bourne, Western Reserve University. Pp. 385. Price, $1.50 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 
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them the cost of each institution in the efforts and sacrifices of past genera- 
tions, and in quickening and making permanent their interest in public life, and 
their sense of responsibility to their fellows.” If this view were to obtain 
the wide acceptance which it deserves, the meaningless practice of merely 
memorizing the United States Constitution without further study would be 
abandoned. 

Professor Bourne gives, in the body of the work, an excellent and detailed 
discussion of the best courses of study for ancient, Roman, Greek, medizval, 
European and United States history respectively. 


“ARNOLD'S EXPEDITION TO QUEBEC” is a posthumous work of John Codman, 
2d.° As a part of the preparation for his work, the author followed, either 
on foot or by canoe, nearly the entire course of Arnold’s expedition. As a 
consequence, he gained a vivid realization of the difficulties of the under- 
taking, and an intimate knowledge of the topography of the country. The 
story of the obstacles encountered, and the privations and fortitude of both 
the commander and his troops, is clearly and interestingly told. This is 
supplemented by an account of the operations before Quebec and the disas- 
trous ending of the enterprise. A fuller treatment of the political side of the 
undertaking would have been desirable. The volume is illustrated by two 
hnaps and several cuts made from photographs. The work bears testimony to 
the intelligent enthusiasm of its lamented author.’ 


M. Emuce Ductaux, director of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, has just 
published a volume containing, along with some additional material, his 
course of lectures on “Social Hygiene,”” at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
sociales, last winter. In this book diseases are regarded from the point of 
view of their effects on society, and with a view to suggesting more effective 
means for preventing or combatting diseases that present grave social dangers. 
The community has the right and the duty, according to M. Duclaux, to 
consider certain contagious diseases as a permanent menace, and to oblige 
persons suffering from these diseases not to endanger the lives or security 
of others. But society is very poorly armed against offenders of this kind, 
inasmuch as they are not always readily detected, and they are hard to reach 
effectively before it is too late. The tactics to be adopted must vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the malady; some patients are kept confined at home in 
consequence of their affliction, while others are able to have intercourse with 
their fellow-citizens without detection and yet spread contagion abroad. 

As belonging to the first of these classes, the author investigates small- 
pox and typhoid fever; the second class is represented by’ syphilis and 
tuberculosis. Beside these diseases, which are of great social importance, 


§Pp. 340. Price, $2.25. New York: The Macmillan Company, rgor. 

®Contributed by Dr. Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvaria. 

0“ T' Hygiene sociale.” By Emile Duclaux. (Bibliothéque générale des sciences sociales.) 
Pp. iv, 271. Price,6 francs. Paris: Alcan, 1902, 
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and therefore worthy of the study of sociologists, the author gives a 
remarkably clear and sensible discussion of alcoholism. Coming from so 
eminent an authority as Pasteur’s successor, the thesis that alcoholism inten- 
sifies and hastens the disastrous effects of other diseases, and that it is a 
disease of the will having visible and far-reaching social consequences, is 
more unimpeachable than ever. More original thoughts, however, are con- 
tained in the sections treating of the contagious character of tuberculosis and 
of the terrible spread of syphilis. ‘ 


“THe ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND” is a welcome volume, because 
of the lack of research in the field of Anglo-Italian relations, in general, dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The studies are arranged in two groups. The first contains four chapters 
on The Scholar, The Courtier, The Traveler, and The Italian Danger, respec- 
tively. These trace the growth of culture as English students and travelers 
took it home from Italy and the later revolt against the “Italianate Eng- 
lishman” in the rising nationalism. The second part consists of chapters 
upon the Italians in England: Churchmen, Artists and Travelers; The 
Italian Merchant in England; Italian Political and Historical Ideas in Eng- 
land, and The Italian Influence in English Poetry. This arrangement is of 
questionable wisdom. It is mixed. The Courtier might well follow Chapter 
VII as Italian Court Ideas in England. Appendix I, English Catholics in 
Rome, deserves a place in the body of the book. And certainly the chapter on 
The Italian Danger, which deals with hatred against foreigners and the decay 
of Italian influence, should not be in the middle of the book, with several 
chapters on the growth and interpretation of that influence still to come. In 
addition there are, beside the appendix just named, English Accounts of Italy 
in the Sixteenth Century, Italian Accounts of England in the Sixteenth 
Century, and a bibliography.of manuscripts and printed sources. 

There is much in the book already well known to the specialist on the 
Renaissance period. Of course, a work on such a broad subject as that of 
which Mr. Einstein treats must include the commonplace. Put there are 
many new points brought out from manuscripts heretofore unused and from 
printed sources little known in this country. In the preface the author says 
that, while it may seem idle to go over the oft-told story of Italian domination 
of English literature, he may be able to add new ideas and suggestions. He 
keeps his promise, not only for that particular chapter, but for all. He is 
willing to accept the information cr conclusions of other reliable students, 
but he adds something of his own to strengthen the point. In a field where 
s9 many writers are tempted to gush and guess, he is careful. His enthusiasm 
in his subject is evident, and it is well guarded by a proper respect for sources 
and references. His imagination is not so highly developed as that of the 
usual student of the Renaissance, but his historical sense and training are 
better. 


1! By Lewis Einstein. Pp.420 Price,$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902, 
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Notes III 
“Tne Story or THe Mippre Aces’ is a very readable book, by Professor 
Harding, written for the younger students. The narrative is enlivened by 
many anecdotes and bits from the chronicles, which make the story seem 
more real. By actual trial we have found that children do enjoy it, and that 
is the real test of such a book.” 


“History oF RAtTIONALISM,”* by John Fletcher Hurst, D. D., LL. D., 
includes a detailed history of German rationalism subsequent to the Reforma- 
tion and a less thorough review of the rationalism of Holland, France, Switzer- 
land, England and the United States. In the present revised edition the 
author has brought his subject down to the present day, and considerably 
extended his bibliography. The spirit in which the work is conceived may 
be inferred from the author's statement: (1) that infidelity presents a sys- 
tematic and harmonious history; (2) that a history of a mischievous ten- 
dency is the very best ‘method for its refutation and extirpation; (3) that 
of rationalism it may be affirmed, as of all phases of infidelity, that it is not 
in its results an unmixed evil, since God overrules its work for the unification 
and progress of His church (2, ff.). It is perhaps useless to urge against an 
effort to arrive at a foregone conclusion that it has neglected material; for 
example, that a just estimate of the motives of the critical philosophy of 
Germany cannot be formed on the basis of manuals, or that the tendency of 
modern scientific thought cannot be judged from the chance utterances of the 
speculative scientist. In the end we may admit that, while a partisan spirit 
spoils the historian, the historical plan greatly dignifies the partisan.” 


MoNTESQUIEU OWES HIS eminence among thinkers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury principally to his social and political theories, From the exclusive point 
of view of the economist, his work has seemed to possess little value when 
compared with the overshadowing importance of Adam Smith, whose “Wealth 
of Nations” was published thirty years after the “Esprit des Lois.” M 
Charles Jaubert has recently attempted, in an interesting volume,” to point out 
Montesquieu’s merit and originality as an observer of economic facts and a 
-shrewd thinker on many economic problems. Montesquieu, moreover, because 
of his insistence upon the existence of certain cognizable uniformities in 
economic life, i. ¢., upon the existence of “natural laws” in economics, paved 
the way for the establishment of a truly scientific political economy. He 
represents, as it were, the transition from the physiocrats to the classical 
school of economists. 


12 Pp. 224. Price, 60 cents. By Samuel B. Harding, Ph.D. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1901. 

13 Contributed by Prof. Dana C. Munro. University of Wisconsin. 

™ Revised edition. Pp. xix, 633. Price, $2.50. New York and Cincinnati: Eaton & 
Mains, r9o0r. 

% Contributed by Dr. Edgar A. Singer, University of Pennsylvania. 

Montesquieu économiste.’” These pour doctorat. By Charles Jaubert. Pp. v, 218, 
Aix (B. Niel) roor. 
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Homenric society” wil! be of interest to those students of sociology whose 
efforts to interpret and classify the societies of the past have been continually 
arrested because the necessary data were not available. The facts are hidden 
away in national epics and monuments, which require adequate knowledge 
of languages for proper interpretation, or in commentaries and studies of 
scholars whose interest is rather literary and philological than economic and 
social. There has accordingly been a growing demand for a painstaking 
analysis of this material—one which would furnish information regarding 
the simple but important details of the daily life of ancient peoples. Dr. 
Keller, in his “Homeric Society—a Sociological Study of the Iliad and 
Odyssey,” has given us a valuable book of this kind. As a Greek scholar 
Dr. Keller is equipped with the necessary technical knowledge, and as a 
student of sociology he also possesses ample preparation for his task. The 
value of the work lies in the author’s recognition that the service of the 
investigator is tc be found in setting down evidence as it exists rather than 
attempting to fit statements to systems. This is shown, for example, in his 
treatment of the possession of property in land, a subject which has occa- 
sioned so much controversy in connection with communal land holding. 
While he considers it a mere intellectual exercise to formulate theories from 
isolated passages, Dr. Keller finds the property system consistent and natural. 
The Greeks of Homer's time were passing through a transitional stage, in 
which “land tenure was approaching through a quasi-feudal system, the stage 
of private holding.” 

The author starts out from two working hypotheses: “first, that the 
evidence of Homer concerning the Homeric Age is direct and accurate, and, 
second, that this evidence has to do with a single culture epoch, and, in the 
main, with a single people.” The importance of Eastern influence is empha- 
sized, and the part of the chapter on ethic environment, dealing with “What 
Homer Knew of the Pheenicians,” is of special interest. What Homer has 
learned excites his imagination, and as a result we have the wonder tales of 
the two poems. Thanks are due to the author for his careful extraction of 
details regarding the industrial organization,—the food, and its manner of 
preparation; the clothing, the houses, the occupations, the manufactured 
goods possessed and the trading. “In the study of Homeric Greece the con- 
viction is almost forced upon one that the age is one of beginnings in the 
appropriation of gifts from an older culture world. The lower culture stage 
is alert and eager to give; for in that giving lies its own reward. Influence 
is exerted with exceeding strength upon the economic basis of society; but 
not as yet do marked changes in the secondary social forms betray this 
fundamental modification.” 

Religious ideas and usages, property, marriage and the family, govern- 
ment, classes, justice and law are treated with a careful analysis, which 
emphasizes the industrial and economic basis of Homeric society in relation 
to the social. 


11 “Homeric Society. A Sociological Study of the Iliad and Odyssey.” By Albert Galioway 
Keller, PH.D Pp. viii. 332. Price, $1.20. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 
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Dr. Keller finds the marriage ideas moulded by the patriarchate, but the 
evidence shows that family power based on the patriarchal relations was 
crumbling away. Throughout the bearing of the different stories of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey as illustrations of social customs is aptly indicated. 

A bibliography and valuable indices of representative passages are 
appended. 


“Tue Lever or Soctat Motion’ is a work in which the aughor’s aim has 
been “to discuss a law of social motion which shall harmonize the bewildering 
facts of human history, account for the apparently inconceivable contra- 
dictions between human aspirations and human injustice, and foreshadow 
the future of human society in its moral, intellectual, and economic forms.” 
To accomplish this rather startling task the author has written nearly 600 
pages, a great deal of which is unsound, and much of which is true but trite. 
The author further says in his preface that the book is addressed “to the 
man and to the woman of average education,” and in this the author has 
accomplished his purpose, as ordinarily abtruse subjects are handled in such 
a manner that they will be comparatively easy of comprehension to those of 
moderate intellectual attainments. 

Facts from sociology, economics, political science, ethics, psychology and 
philosophy are marshaled together in a strange admixture to build up his 
social philosophy, while in no one of these fields has the author thordughly 
digested the literature. On page 12 we are told concerning sociology that, 
if “the word means anything, it should signify the ‘science of society.’ But 
even those who call themselves sociologists, and who permit others so to desig- 
nate them, would be more properly described by the term ‘socionomists,’ 
i. e., men who arrange the material with which sociology must deal.” On 
pege 15 he says that sociologists “bear the same relation to true social science 
that astrologers bear to astronomy.” On page 54 we are told that “the 
normal man desires as much freedom as possible in supplying the wants of 
his body, and in mating with a woman who shall rear him a family. The 
science of economics is based on the energies of men exerted for the purpose 
of satisfying these two desires.” Comment is unnecessary. 

The two conflicting schools of thought upon social evolution are described 
as individualism or anarchy, and socialism or collectivism. Mr. Spencer is 
referred to as the great leader of the former and Karl Marx the latter. In 
his discussion and interpretation of evolution the author seems to be a thor- 
ough-going follower of Mr. Spencer, although he departs radically from him 
with respect to the scope and functions of the state. 

On page 44 the author places himself on Hedonistic grounds with the 
statement that “if we say then that happiness is the end and purpose of the 
actions of individual men, we shall postulate that with which all men will 
readily agree.” If this is self-evident, why the discussion on the Hedonistic 

“An Inquiry Into the Future Conditions of Human Society.” By Michael A. Lane. Pp, 
577. Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902. 
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system of ethics? And why does the author devote several pages to showing 
why the above statement is true? 

The most valuable part of the work consists in his economic interpre- 
tation of history. Not all the advocates of this theory, however, would 
follow the author in a great deal of his discussion on this subject, and per- 
haps few would be so hopeful as to the future of society. He predicts much 
greater economic equality of men, and of men and women, and claims that 
society is tending toward a stationary number of population.” 


M. CoviLte is THE AUTHOR of the first half of Volume IV of Lavisse’s 
“History of France,” of which the preceding volumes have been already 
noticed. This is an admirable and fascinating book. It treats of the first 
Valois and the Hundred Years’ War to the proclamation at Saint-Denis of 
Henry VI. as King of France and England. The researches of the last 
twenty years have brought to light new documents and new facts, so that 
the history of this period has been entirely rewritten. No one of the older 
historians is at all satisfactory. M. Coville’s work is marked by a careful 
consultation and citation of the most recent books and articles. His con- 
trast of the respective resources of France and England shows clearly the 
reasons for the success of the English during the early years of the war. 
The dramatic scenes and personages, the rise of the people, the ravages of 
the Free Companies, the horrors of the Black Death are vividly portrayed. 
Brief extracts from the sources are frequent, and enable us to understand the 
attitude of the actors. The intellectual life is briefly but adequately described. 
It is interesting to note that, although the king was greatly interested in 
building up the royal library at the Louvre, only about 210 volumes were 
added in the period of thirty-one years, from 1380 to 1411; an average of 
seven books a year. The character of the age as a whole is admirably sum- 
marized by M. Coville: L’épeque de la guerre de Cent Ans fut une crise 
terrible dans notre vie nationale. Les souffrances matérielles furent atroces, 
et le désordre moral prodigicux, dans l'Eglise, dans T'Etat, dans la société, 
partout, Aucun guide n’apparaisait; aucune espérance n'était permise; c’était 
la fin confuse d'un ancien monde, un crépuscule, sans pressentiment d’aurore. 
L’activité intellectuelle ne savait ot se prendre; elle avait des percées de 
génie naturel, mais s'épuisait en redites des siécles passés——les grands siécles 
du Moyen Age et les siécles lointains et incompris de l’ Antiquité.™ 


Tue “ProsLemMs or THE TWENTIETH CenturRY,’™ which M. G. de Molinari 
discusses in a volume recently published are: the religious problem, the 


19 Contributed by Prof. J. E. Hagerty Ohio State University. 

Histoire de France depuis les Origines jusqu' 4 la Révolution.” By Ernest Lavisse. 
Vol. IV. Part 1, 1328-1422. Pages 448. Price 6francs. Paris: Hachette et Cie., 1902. 

*! Contributed by D. C. Munro. 

Problemes du XXe sitcle.” By G.de Molinari. Pp. 360. Price, 3fr.50. Paris: 


Guillaumin, 
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mural problem, the economic problem, the problem of individual government, 
the problem of collective government, the colonial problem, progress and 
decadence,—all to be solved in 305 pages, to say nothing of an appendix 
extending over fifty pages, consisting largely of quotations. M. de Molinari, 
it will be remembered, is probably the foremost representative in France of 
the classical school of political economy, and the author of a volume entitled 
“How the Social Problem will solve itself.” As the social problem will solve 
itself, according to Molinari’s hyperoptimism, there is of course little need 
for seeking a solution. 

However conservative the author’s economic doctrines may be, his views 
regarding religion, and the thoughts contained in the first essay of this 
volume are eminently suggestive and logical. The “religious problem” he 
sums up in the necessity of a method by which faith may be reconciled with 
reason. 

The sixth essay, cn the “colonial problem,” is of timely interest to 
American readers. M. de Molinari objects most eloquently to expansion 
based on military conquest, maintaining that the indigenous population is not 
enly always better adapted to the best exploitation of the economic resources 
of a colony, but, if the natives are exterminated, they cannot be replaced. 
Commercial expansion sheuld proceed by means of exchange and purchase, 
by means of the superior economic power that enables men peacefully to 
obtain control of undeveloped lands and inferior labor. These methods would 
require few officials and few troops, but they would solve the problem of 
the expansion of civilization, without burdening the so-called civilizers, or 
arousing the legitimate hatred of those who have become the victims of 
superior destructive capacity.” 


THE DISAPPEARANCE of forests has begun to arrest the attention of our 
governments, and, partially as a measure of foresight in forest supply, partially 
from other considerations, some national parks and many national and State 
forest reserves have been established in various parts of the country, par- 
ticularly in the West. In all these reservations there is now an organized 
attempt to arrest the ruthless destruction of the forest resource, and the 
national parks have become havens of refuge for all manner of wild life. 

It is as a trained scientist, who realizes to the full the economic importance 
of our national resources, that Professor John Muir* presents to us some 
of the results of his observations and impressions in the many parks of the 
great West. In the presentation of his theme the author is not a statistician, 
but a naturalist in the best sense of the term, a poet, with a deep love for the 
mountains, the forests, and their wild populations. He wields a loving pen, 
and poetic as he may be, we never need to fear that he has overshot the 
mark, or is dealing in mere words. He has the seeing eye and the knowledge 
with which to see, and here sets down fer those of less ample preparation, 


BContributed by Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, Lewiston, Me. 
Our National Parks.” By John Muir. 12mo, pp. 370. Price, $1.75. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. 
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or smaller opportunity, a hint of what inspiration and romance are waiting 
for us in the great pleasure-grounds of the nation. 


Proressor E. Murisier’s interesting study of the diseases of the religious 
sentiment possesses considerable sociological value, inasmuch as the largest 
section of the book treats of the religious sentiment under its social form,— 
especially of fanaticism. The religious sentiment has often been recognized 
as one of the most important motives in social life, and a study of its morbid 
manifestations is well calculated to throw considerable light on its nature 
under normal conditions. 

A great difficulty in the study of such a problem as this lies in the double 
nature of religious phenomena, which are both individual and social. A 
religion is both personal and collective (national or universal). Theorists 
have frequently failed to recognize these two sides of the problem. Some 
have regarded religion as an inner life, as a union or identification of the 
soul with God; others have regarded it as a manifestation of collective con- 
sciousness, and as tending to realize a harmony of will and thought, thus 
forming the best kind of a social cement. Asceticism, the systematic avoidance 
of all social manifestations of religious feeling, sometimes carried to the 
extreme of severing all relations with the outer social world, represents one 
kind of abnormal development. The ambition of the ascetic hermit is gradu- 
ally to weaken social sentiments and suppress the social element in religion. 
The opposite extreme, often the result of a reaction from the first, is the 
proselytizing spirit culminating in the fanatic and the prophet, who abandon 
the contemplative life to take up an active one. These two extreme mental 
states, and the strange psychological process by which the one is frequently 
¢volved out of the other form the principal themes of the book. 

The author devotes considerable space and not a little ingenuity tu the 
question whether religion is originally and fundamentally individual or social. 
He claims that history, anthropology and psychology all testify that religion 
in its social form preceded the individual form. The religions of non-civilized 
peoples consist essentially in beliefs, practices and emotions that are always 
related to a given community. Religions cannot adopt the individualistic 
form until later, when individuals have acquired self-consciousness, and have 
reached the comparatively advanced mental state enabling them to distinguish 
their ego from the family, the clan and the tribe.” 


“Die SCHAND-UND EHRENSTRAFEN IN DER DEUTCHEN RECHTSPFLEGE™™” gives 
to the history of the past a vividness and a reality that are scarcely ever con- 


veyed by the more ambitious “general” histories. The author of this volume 


%‘'Les Maladizs du Sentiment Relizieux."' By E. Murisier. Pp. 175. Price, 2 fr. 50. 
Paris: F. Alcan, 1901 

% Contributed by Dr.C.W A. Veditz, Lewiston, Me 

27" Eine kriminalistische Studie.’ By Rudolf Quanter. Pp. ix, arr. Price, 5 marks. 


Dresden-Altstadt! Verlag von H. R. Dohrn, 1902. 
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has evidently read through a great mass of historical material with the con- 
scientiousness that characterizes the German scholar, and has sifted out all that 
to him appeared to bear on the punitive methods in vogue in Germany in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,—so far as these punishments were not 
among those that were inflicted for graver offenses. The line between injury 
to a man’s property or person, and injury to his honor, was never very 
clearly drawn, and does not appear to have been more than a conventional, 
arbitrary distinction in the minds of medieval German judges. A large 
number of the punishments were supposed primarily to be merely infringe- 
ments upon a man’s social standing. 

The book leaves a clear, vivid impression in the mind of the reader. After 
a discussion of the interpretation usually given to the term “honor,” the 
author outlines the principal defamatory punishments,—the stocks, pillories, 
ducking-stools, public beatings, ostracism, branding, the cutting off of ears, 
tongue, nose, etc. 

There is a very grim kind of symbolism in mediaeval criminal law, the 
symbolism which leads to such excesses as the decree that a blasphemer or a 
perjurer shall have his tongue cut off, that an eavesdropper shall lose one 
or both ears, that an incurable wine-bibber shall be drowned in a tun of 
alcohol, and that women of ill-repute shall be obliged to walk about the 
streets unclothed. Certain crimes, such as treason, are considered to be so 
vile that the offender is even after death subjected to various ignominies 
like being dragged about the streets tied to the tail of a donkey. Sometimes 
it is decided to expunge the criminal’s name from the memory of mankind, 
and the subsequent mention of his name was punishable by the courts, 
although the courts themselves were careful to keep an accurate record of the 
names of offenders whose names were to be wiped from the recollection of 
men! 

Should a convicted criminal escape before the day set for his punish- 
ment, this by no means hindered the execution of the sentence, though the 
sentence might be that of death; the executioner decapitated a dummy in place 
of the live victim, a dummy that was labeled with the name of the missing 
offender. Should the culprit be secured at a later time, the operation would 
be repeated. Public punishments were an important feature in the amuse- 
ments of our medieval ancestors, and the prospect of a public spectacle of 
an interesting nature frequently secured for the police authorities the ready 
and energetic co-operation of the public. 

In the earlier chapters of the book the author gives some interesting 
data concerning the transition of private punishments to public punishments, 
data showing how crimes between fellow-citizens were long regarded as 
private matters beyond the scope of the public authorities, and considered 
as subjects of private judgment, private punishment and private feud. 

The principal criticism that suggests itself with respect to the book is 
that documents have been frequently quoted at great length without mention 
of their authorship, date, or relative historcal value.” 


% Contribut d by Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, Bates College, Maine. 
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“PENNSYLVANIA Poritits’™™” is the title of a small volume of speeches by 
Senator Matthew Stanley Quay, which will amply repay a reading by students 
of current politics. Whatever may be one’s personal attitude toward Mr, 
Quay and his methods, it must be admitted that he has been unquestionably 
the most successful politician in the United States during the past generation, 
and any utterance of his upon politics is worthy of attention, This volume 
of course does not disclose the secret of the success of his methods, but it 
does explain in a measure his hold on the people of his State. Take, for 
instance, the following from his West Chester speech: “I may claim kinship 
with you, for my parents, grandparents, great-grandparents and great-great- 
grandparents were of your people. My great-grand father was the first white child 
born in Charlestown township, and commanded detachments of your troops in 
the Colonial and Revolutionary Wars. The half-brother of my grandmother 
represented this district in Congress in %803, so that I might use here the 
jungle call of Mowgli in Kipling’s romance, ‘We are of one blood, ye and 
I.’” It is this personal appeal, repeated in varying forms throughout the State, 
that has won him the sugport of so many of the common people. There is 
not much of political science in these speeches, which were all delivered in 
the Presidential campaign of 1900, when Mr. Quay was a candidate for 
re-election; but there is a heap of human nature and shrewd analysis of 
human susceptibilities. As such the volume is interesting and valuable. The 
introduction to the book has been furnished by Judge Samuel W. Penny- 
packer, of the Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia and president of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, who has recently been nominated by the 
Republicans for governor. Judge Pennypacker is one of the high-minded 
men of the State who regard Senator Quay as a really great man, apart from 
his political achievements. His attitude toward Mr. Quay is best illustrated 
in his own words: “The cavil which has followed him (Quay), the temporary 
effusion of unhappy inefficiency is, in its final analysis, but further evidence 
of his real greatness. It has ever been that: 


“*He who will win success, will find 
Honor before, envy and hate behind.’ 


“ANTI-SEMITISM AND SEMITISM™ is a series of essays by Eugenio Righini 


dealing with Italian politics of the present day. A detailed investigation of the 
mental and racial characteristics of the Jews, however, justifies the title, 
although Free-masonry, Clericalism, Socialism and Collectivism likewise 
receive the author’s attention. 


Aaron Burr and his times have recently inspired a remarkable revival of 
interest. Burr figured as hero or leading character in at least three books of 


2 Pp. 200. Price, $1.50. Phifadelphia: William J. Campbell, roor. 

® Contributed by Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

Antisemitismo e semitismo nell Italia politica moderna.” Pp. 365. Price, 3 lire. Mi- 
lano, Palermo, Remo Sandron, 1901 (Biblioteca di scienze social e politiche, N. 38.) 
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fiction last year, but if we except the biography in the Beacon series, nothing 
serious in the way of a study appeared. The season of Burr books has not 
yet closed; there have recently appeared two new contributions dealing 
with that fascinating individual. 

“The True Aaron Burr,” a biographical sketch, by Charles Burr Todd,™ 
is in part the rewriting of his Life of Burr, issued some years ago. Mr. Todd's 
book is, in a word, controversial, but in its pages there are marshaled facts 
which too many so-called students of history have passed by without notice. 
It is so much easier to write history when it can be taken for granted that the 
facts have been all collected, and when cut-and-dried formulas of historical 
dogma can be applied without consideration. 

“Aaron Burr, His Personal and Political Relations with Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Alexander Hamilton,” by Isaac Jenkinson, is a work that falls 
in the category of popular history. It is written in a rather dispassionate 
vein, and yet the partisan spirit is not wholly curbed. Mr. Jenkinson has 
gone over ground which is not new, but his conclusions are not always those 
of his predecessors. He sees Burr to have had the Presidency within his 
reach had he chosen to trim his sails; he finds him to have been the victim 
. of a political junta, and to have been persecuted by Jefferson in the matter 
of the Western conspiracy. The work practically ends with the trial of 
Burr at Richmond for treason, though there is a short summary of the events 
of his later life.™ 


A NEW EDITION, in one volume, of the admirable “Industrial Democracy,” 


by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, is welcome. No other work covering the 
same ground exists, and no other is needed. The authors have not made 
additions to the descriptive and analytic part of the book. They content them- 
selves with a new introductory chapter, setting forth the altered position in 
which Pritish trade unions find themselves at the end of the five years from 
the appearance of the first edition of this thorough account of trade-union 
structure, function and policy. A series of decisions by the House of Lords 
has greatly curtailed the liberty of collective bargaining, by rendering it 
dangerous in practice. As the law now stands, trade unions in England, 
whether registered or not, are liable for damages. Mr. and Mrs. Webb do 
not object to such corporate responsibility of the trade union in principle, 
but they find that the position of all union officials is made difficult by an 
uncertainty upon the real intent and scope of the law, which may justly be 
condemned. In this condition of affairs trade unionists will probably turn 
to legislation as a more promising method of amelioration than collective 
bargaining and strikes. The great success of radical labor legislation in Vic- 
toria and in New Zealand will encourage like policies elsewhere. Besides 
this clear and thoughtful new chapter, the present edition contains much 


®Pp.77. Price, 50 cents. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co., 1002. 

3 Pp. 389. Price, $1.25. Richmond, Ind.: M. Cullaton & Co., 1902. 

*4 Contributed by W. F. McCaleb. 

% Pp, Ix,o929. Price, $4.00. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 
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new matter in the appendices, including a review, brought down to date, of 
the legal position of collective bargaining in England.” 


“ANTICIPATIONS OF THE REACTION OF MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
Procress Upon Human Lire AND THouGutT™ is an interesting attempt to 
trace the social results of scientific advance. The author has not wholly 
obliterated personal prejudice, but, on the whole, the work gives a suggestive 
discussion of the probable effects of improvements in transportation, scien- 
tific education, and invention. 

The growth of urban and suburban districts seems likely to reach a 
much broader scope than at present, and the development of distinct classes, 
the capitalistic, the middle or working class, and the non-productive class of 
social debtors and delinquents. 

With the growth of commerce and communications generally, national 
boundaries will pass away, and national unities give place to great territorial 
or economic unities. The area now occupied by the United States will prob- 
ably become the centre of the English-speaking races.” 


A NEW FRENCH EDITION of Winterer’s German treatise on contempo- 
rary socialism has recently made its appearance.” The sole difference 
between this edition and the preceding (third) edition is an appendix which 
brings the history of socialism and anarchism down to the year 1901. Despite 
the emphatically Christian standpoint of the author, who bitterly opposes the 
materialistic tendencies of some socialist doctrines, the book is a reliable, 
careful account of the socialistic and anarchistic movements since 1878, divided 
into sections treating separately of their progress in each of the principal 
countries of Europe and America. The book also includes a general survey 
of the progress of socialism, and an account of the most important interna- 
tional congresses of socialists. It is probably the most complete book on the 
subject. 


REVIEWS 


Democracy and Social Ethics. By Jane Apvams. Pp. 281. Price, $1.25. 
‘New York: Macmillan Company, 1902. 


Fifteen years of social settlements in America have brought forth a 
varied literature. Some fifteen books and pamphlets, giving exposition of the 
settlement idga, and nearly one hundred magazine articles, descriptive of the 
work done in settlements, are enumerated in the Bibliography of Settlements. 
Most of these articles have been written by residents or workers in some of 


% Contributed by F. H. Giddings, Columbia University. 

H.G. Wells. Pp. 343. Price,$1.80. London and New York: Harper Brotl.ers, 1902. 

*% Contributed by Dr. J. Paul Goode, University of Pennsylvania. 

Le Socialisme contemporain. Histoire du socialisme et de l'anarchisme." By Abbot 
Winterer. Fourth edition. Pp.x.v,4s0. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1901. 
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the one hundred institutions of this sort in America or in some of the forty 
in England. All the larger cities have now one or more such centres, but 
in no city is the settlement the important factor that Hull-House is in 
Chicago. 

The stock-yards, Hull House and the University are the three things that 
a stranger wishes to see first, and Hull-House has been written about from 
various points of view and with various degrees of intelligence in all kinds 
of magazines and papers. Miss Addams is called “from Maine to California 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf” to lecture on Hull-House. 

Ten years ago two articles, which set forth “the settlement idea” or the 
in-fdrming idea in the Hegelian sense, were published by Miss Addams in the 
Forum. Now the same author publishes her conclusions as to the great 
problems which have arisen in ten years of experience in carrying out this 
idea. If one reads over the first statements of the “objective necessity of a 
social settlement” and the “subjective necessity of a social settlement” as 
published in these two articles, one is struck again with the simplicity and- 
clearness of the conception. The chapter on the subjective necessity says: 
“We have somehow blundered and gone far astray; in a Christian and demo- 
cratic community we have become most un-Christian and undemocratic, and 
we are paying the penalty for it in dissatisfaction with our narrow lives. 
The young people feel this most, and that especially when they are first out 
of college. For them there is an absolute necessity to have some place where 
they can get a broader experience, where they can live vicariously other lives 
than their own. The only help for this state of affairs is to start over again 
and live on Christian and democratic principles, and then see what will 
develop.” 

The chapter on “the objective need” is a description of the place which 
two women have chosen in which to try to live a consistent life. They have 
looked about them and made an inventory of the social forces at work in 
the neighborhood, and found what they can do to come into natural relations 
with their neighbors. They have begun with the kindergarten, have added 
clubs and classes for men and women, and have found in this life satisfac- 
tion, entertainment and intellectual stimulus, which their own “sphere” and 
their own friends never could have yielded. 

These chapters had a great influence, because they came at a time when 
the American college student, disgusted with the church, was just ready to 
cast overboard all his religious training as something artificial and even 
hypocritical. The new conception showed him that Christianity has a content, 
however empty theology may be. The chapter on the “objective necessity” was 
an impulse to sociological investigation of slum districts, to reform of city 
governments, and to the expansion of educational ideals. Sociology. the 
youngest of the sciences, was taught in but one or possibly two American 
colleges at that time, and the need of “the new education” was not felt. These 
chapters were also a great stimulus to psychology and ethics. It is to the 
present volume that we look for the results of ten years’ social, educational, 
humanitarian and civic experience. 

The introduction starts from the proposition that morality is social, not 
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individual, and maintains that the working people are the ones who have 
the highest morality—they are finding solutions to social problems as they 
arise, while the upper classes only feel the situation. The six chapters are 
to be “studies of various types and groups which are being impelled by the 
newer conception of democracy to an acceptance of social obligations, involv- 
ing in each instance a new line of conduct.” Since charity is the old form in 
which the masses and the classes came in contact, the first chapter is naturally 
devoted to the new conception of charity which life among the poor has 
given. The conclusion of this chapter is that no one can know how to be 
charitable who does not live with the poor and humble. Many instances 
are given which show conclusively that the different antecedents, wholly differ- 
ent circumstances and primitive view of life of the poor make it quite impos- 
sible for the opposite extremes to understand each other. “The state of mind 
which an investigation arouses on both sides is most unfortunate; but the 
perplexity and clashing of different standards with consequent misunder- 
standings are not so bad as the moral deterioration which is almost sure to 
follow.” The possession of money makes a different attitude toward life. 
Charity is made necessary by industrial features. A higher ethical standard 
cannot be artificially substituted for a lower one. The industrial situation is 
the fundamental problem. 

“Filial Relations” carries out the ideas in the first book on the subjective 
necessity of social settlements. The daughters of the family are breaking 
away from family ties because they recognize higher social obligations; they 
cannot find self-expression in the maintenance of outgrown ideals. The 
tragedy of Lear is used to illustrate the higher conception of filial relations 
and the inevitable misunderstanding due to the narrowness and fixed ideas 
of the mind of the parent. “The modern woman finds herself educated to 
recognize a stress of social obligations which her family did not in the least 
anticipate when they sent her to college. She finds herself, in addition, under 
an impulse to act her part as a citizen of the world. . . . Her life is 
full of contradictions. . . . When her health gives way under this strain, 
as it often does, her physician invariably advises a rest. But to be put 
to bed and fed on milk is not what she requires. What she needs is simple, 
health-giving activity, which, involving the use of all her faculties, shall be 
a response to all the claims which she so keenly feels” (p. 87). This chapter 
lays the foundation for a much better understanding of the “new woman.” 
Miss Addams expresses the psychology of the modern woman much better 
than it has been set forth by any one else, and if this is applied to woman’s 
work in the new fields of activity which she has taken up, she will not seem 
to be merely “the unquiet sex.” “Under an impulse to act her part as a citizen 
of the world,” the club is the place where she makes her first attempt to 
co-operate with her fellow-women for the good of the community in which 
she lives. This study of the struggle of woman to realize herself brings the 
author at once to the weakness of her education and, indeed, of all education. 

The root of the difficulties in the present industrial system is said to 
lie in the clash between individual or aristocratic management and corporate 
or democratic management. This is illustrated by the experience of two 
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companies which have attempted to do for their employees what they should 
have been aided to do for themselves. The efforts of Mr. Pullman and of the 
Dayton Cash Register Company were valuable only as incentive to the mass 
of workingmen. Social morality is impossible without a basis of democratic 
experience. “A man who takes the betterment of humanity for his aim and 
end must take the daily experiences of humanity for the constant correction 
of his process. He must not only test and guide his achievement by human 
experience, but he must succeed or fail in proportion as he has incorporated 
that experience with his own” (p. 177). This chapter and the one on 
political reforms are the ones that have received the highest praise from 
those who heard them in lecture form. They are philosophic in the best 
sense; they find a guiding thread which will lead out of the tangle of mere 
opinion, a principle which explains apparent contradictions. 

The chapter on Political Reform is the most original in the book. The 
work done in the nineteenth ward of Chicago has shown to those who have 
observed it that we have representative government in American cities, 
whether we will admit it or not. “The real leaders of the people are part of 
the entire life of the community which they control. . . . They are often 
politically corrupt, but, in spite of this, they are proceeding upon a sounder 
theory than that of the reformers.” Political ideas are founded upon indi- 
vidual experience. The heterogeneous population of the nineteeenth ward 
is alike in having a consciousness of the individual primitive virtues of 
brotherly kindness and charity, and in being entirely unconscious of anything 
vicious about selling your vote in the city council. They are, therefore, con- 
sistent in their political activities, while the reformers represent abstract 
principles. “The corrupt politician himself, because he is more democratic 
in method, is on a more ethical line of social development than the reformer 
who believes that the people must be made over by ‘good citizens’ and 
governed by ‘experts.’” 

On closing the volume one feels that if “Philanthropy and Social Progress” 
was “a new impulse to an old gospel,” and inspired the young college student 
with enthusiasm for the essence of Christianity—the life among those to 
whom one may perhaps do some good—the present volume inspires an adult 
and modern religious spirit. Hull-House has not now a single resident who 
would say she was living there to do good to the neighborhood, She is there 
hecause it is an atmosphere of freedom and inspiration, because it is an 
educational institution of the broadest scope, and because it is a rendezvous 
for the kind of people whom it is most worth while to know. 

Carotine M. Hit, 


Chicago, I1l. 


Municipal Engineering and Sanitation. By M. N. Baker. Pp. 317. Price, 
$1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902. 
Mr. Baker’s work, which appears in the Citizens’ Library, is in keeping 
with the series to which it belongs. The arrangement of material and table 
of contents of themselves form a valuable aid in the study of such an impor- 
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tant subject. It is to be regretted that the title selected indicates a technical 
work, whereas the general public is the real audience addressed by the 
author. The book deals with problems and principles rather than with the 
details of municipal sanitary administration. After a general discussion of 
the city and its needs the author treats the subject under the following gen- 
eral headings, which it is worth while to enumerate: Ways and Means of 
Communication; Municipal Supplies; Collection and Disposal of Wastes; 
Protection of Life, Health and Property ; Administration, Finance, and Public 
Policy. Curiously enough, the last division is of far greater general interest 
and better execution than those that pertain more directly to the field in 
which the author is recognized as a specialist. In fact, it is to be feared that 
the author’s cursory treatment of the earlier chapters will discourage many 
readers from pursuing a study of the book until the later chapters, which are 
written with greater breadth of view and literary interest. However, each 
chapter contains suggestions which will probably lead to further study, and 
the author has been careful to suggest references in answer to the questions 
which the book stimulates. 

It is to be regretted that the important fields of administration and public 
policy had to be covered so rapidly. The chapters which deal with municipal 
expansion and municipal co-operation as substitutes for consolidation are 
most suggestive, although the author fails to make a distinct application to the 
administrative organization of boards of health, having even left out the 
important responsibility of the state in organizing and co-ordinating the work 
of local boards of health and in assuming the inspection and supervision 
of water supplies, etc. If there is any one development of municipal engineer- 
ing and sanitation that seems to be a future certainty, it is that our state 
boards of health will assume greater powers, and establish greater uniformity 
in the work of local boards of health. This book would seem to have offered 
opportunity for a special appeal for uniform and adequate health statistics, 
with detailed, illustrated criticism of present defective methods. It may be 
hinted that municipal co-operation in the protection of health would have 
forced home the teeming suggestions of the earlier chapters better than a 
discussion limited to boards of works and park commissions. Likewise, the 
author might have rendered public service by developing more at length the 
nature of the training that may reasonably be demanded of applicants for 
inspectorships. 

The time must come when the subject matter of such books as this 
shall be given as a part of the training ia hygiene in our secondary schools, 
and when special courses, such as that given at Rutgers College, will be intro- 
duced into technical schools for engineers. The difficulty is nowhere better 
illustrated than on page 257 of Mr. Baker’s book, in which he dismisses the 
relation of sanitation and municipal engineering to economics and sociology 
with the statement that “a fair knowledge of these sciences is of great 
advantage to the health officer.” 

For the benefit of the readers of this review, reference should be made 
to the encyclopedic study of Health Officer Chapin, of Providence, R. I. 
reviewed in THe ANNALS for November, 1901, in which the methods of 
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administration in various cities of the United States are tabulated and dis- 
cussed in a way that will make the book an effective companion work to the 
present volume. H. ALLEN. 


Fersey City, N. Ff. 


Studies in History and Jurisprudence: By JAmMes Bryce. Pp. 926. Oxford 
and New York: Oxford Press. 

For twenty-three years, beginning in 1871, Mr. Bryce was Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law in Oxford. He found the course and the examination 
little else than a farce. He left the latter, as he claims with pardonable pride, 
“the best arranged and most useful law examination in England.” 

Following a custom of the University, he delivered from time to time 
public lectures addressed to audiences learned, of course, but not expert. The 
subjects were such as would be likely to interest a considerable body of 
English university men. The treatment was orderly but not over-analyzed; 
the diction free from technicalities. 

These lectures, revamped into essay form plus some additional papers and 
two lectures with which he began and closed his professional career, make up 
a volume which is a book only in the physical sense of the word. 

If the convenience of readers could have been consulted, the collection 
might have been put out in three duodecimos of comfortable size and weight. 
Into the first might have gone the first two and last three of the sixteen 
essays, all being comparative studies in Roman and English history and law. 
Analogies and contrasts between the geographical expansions of the two 
empires of Rome and Britain and between the extension and development 
of their legal systems are, in these essays, worked out in a manner highly 
ingenious and in general flattering to che British citizen. The part played 
by Praetorian edicts in the development of Roman private law elicits the 
highest praise as compared with English case-law. The edict was tentative 
legislation, easily mended if found faulty, easily discarded if obnoxious. It 
is not formally remarked that the edict was also experimental codification, 
having its culmination in the perpetual edict of Hadrian's time. 

The paper on Marriage and Divorce under Roman and English law fol- 
lows the latter across the Atlantic, and exhibits the operation of our Anglo- 
American law and practice in a manner not flattering to his American cousins. 
The author has no admiration for the “free-marriage” of the Roman imperial 
age, and he is none too hopeful of a return from recent extravagances in the 
loosening of the nuptial tie whether on his own side of the ocean or ours. 

Into a second handy volume Mr. Bryce’s publishers, had they so chosen, 
might have placed the essays numbers III to VIII and given the title of 
“Constitutional Studies.” Three of them are descriptive of the constitutions 
of Iceland, the Australian commonwealth, and of two South African republics 
as they stood in 1895. It will be understood by all who know the author 
through “The American Commonwealth” that it would be impossible for 
him to confine himself to bare description, so that if they are looking for 
comparisons, criticism and even for prophecy, they will not be disappointed. 
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The title, “The United States Constitution as Seen in the Past,” but 
inadequately suggests the exceedingly interesting discussion which it heads. 
There is no attempt at description or analysis. Indeed, a knowledge of the 
document and its history are pre-supposed. The author of “The American 
Commonwealth” had of course studied profoundly the two works which, with 
his own, form a class to which no addition can be soon expected—the “Fed- 
eralist,” and “Democracy in America.” What Bryce thinks of Hamilton and 
Tocqueville as expounders, critics and eulogists of our national charter and 
institutions, all who think on these things will want to know. 

This essay, evidently worked out con amore, will satisfy them. There is 
ample exposition of the hopes and fears of the American and of the moder- 
ated enthusiasm of the Frenchman. From this is drawn a lesson of modera- 
tion for framers of constitutions and legislators. Both these great political 
philosophers had they survived to the present time would have found their 
discordant fears groundless and their most ardent expectations realized in 
most unexpected ways. In this essay and in that on centripetal and centrif- 
ugal forces in constitutions the author is wisely careful to avoid conclusions 
resting on present and passing conditions. The present drift toward great 
states may be checked, it may even cease, in a day when industrialism shall 
have completely ‘succeeded militancy, and collectivism shall have extensively 
replaced individual production. 

The remaining four essays (X to XIII) might have been grouped under 
the title of “Studies in Jurisprudence.” The leading essay is on “Obedience,” 
and is obviously the work of a lawyer. One might hazard the guess that 
its composition antedates the author's acquaintance with Spencer and the 
sociologists of the generation now closing. Relegating to their proper limbo 
the theories of contract and physical force as explanatory of the nature of 
political society, he discreetly suggests that the problem of obedience to gov- 
ernment and law is part of a larger problem. Addressing himself to this, 
he finds the grounds of obedience in general to be indolence, deference, sym- 
pathy, fear and reason. Underneath the ingenious discussion and happy 
illustration of these elements there lurks the suppressed assumption of the 
lawyer that society is, after all, nothing but a merger of individuals m 
response to motive. But for quasi-contractual action men might have 
remained in unsocial isolation. Historically it is the individual who needs 
to be accounted for rather than the social body out of which he has to be 
analyzed. It is in the paper on the Law of Nature that the author is at his 
best in clear thinking and expression. How the Stoics worked out the Aris- 
totelian conception of nature, “as a guiding principle imminent in the 
universe; how the Roman philosophical jurists took over the political form 
of the conception and at length made it the rationale of jus gentium; 
how churchmen identified the law of nature with the Divine reason; how 
the foundation was laid on which Grotius and his school might build the 
modern law of nations; how the destructive element which lurked in the 
theory from the beginning appeared in the Contrat Social and the Declaration 
of 1789; how the theory has in our times fallen into desuetude”—all these are 
elaborated in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 
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A visit in 1888 to El Azhar, the Mussulman university at Cairo, with its 
two hundred professors and nearly eight thousand students, gives occasion 
to some pages of charming description. These lead to a discussion of the 
mischiefs which must result from the identification of law and theology. Given 
an unerring book covering both, there can be no development of law, as a 
living organism and religion degenerates into mechanical formalism. Fortu- 
nate for the Western wor!d that the New Testament is not and cannot furnish 
forth a code. Equally fortunate that the civil law was so intrenched in 
Europe that the canon law never had any chance to supersede and smother it. 

The two addresses referred to amount to an argument, and a powerful 
one, supported by the speaker’s long experience, in favor of giving large 
place in law schools to the civil law. The law student who expects to give 
three years to professional studies is advised to devote the first to Roman law. 

Taken as a body, these recreations of an author who has placed his 
generation under heavy obligations for works of first-rate merit, can add little, 
if anything, to his well-earned fame. It was still worth his while to collect 
and edit them. It is worth the while of thoughtful students of Anglo- 
American history and politics to read them. Those readers who are com- 
petent to differ with the author on minor points of accuracy or even upon 
more important matters will do so with modesty and respect. 

W. t. 


University of Minnesota 


Reconstruction and the Constitution, 1866-76. By Joun W. Burcess, Ph. D., 
LL. D. Pp. xii, 342. Price, $1.00 net. The American History Series. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 

Professor Burgess’ latest work is something more than a narrative essay, 
setting forth the history of the Constitution of the United States and the 
progress of reconstruction. Nor is the author content with the mere pre- 
sentation of facts and theories. He boldly expresses his own views and 
opinions of both men and measures. He does not hesitate to tell us what, 
in his judgment, ought to have been done. The values of the legislative, 
administrative, and military acts of the period are tested by what the author 
holds to be the principles of “sound political science and correct constitutional 
law :” while the conduct of men is judged from a politico-ethical standpoint. 
The higher aim or purpose of the author seems to be to aid in the recon- 
ciliation of the North and South through an impartial presentation of the 
facts and a candid admission of the errors of reconstruction. 

Through the mass of legislative and administrative details Professor 
Burgess sees that the essential political problem of this period in American 
history is reconstruction Furthermore, the author sees clearly that “the 
key to the solution of the question of reconstruction is the proper conception 
of what a ‘state’ is in a system of federal government.” And so in the very 
first chapter he points out that, in the federal system of the United States, 
a “state” is a “local self-government under the supremacy of the Constitution 
of the United States, and of the laws and treaties of the central government 
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made in accordance with that Constitution, republican as to form, and pos- 
sessed of residuary powers—that is, of all powers not vested by the consti- 
tution of the United States exclusively in the central government, or not 
denied by that Constitution to the ‘state.’ ” 

Moreover, the author declares that the Constitution of the United States 
provides for and recognizes three kinds or species of local government, viz., 
“local government by the executive department of the central government— 
that is, local government by executive discretion, martial law; local govern- 
ment as an agency of the legislative department of the central government— 
that is, territorial government, and ‘state’ government.” 

Thus a “state” of the American union is not indestructible. The theory 
of “state” perdurance is unsound. Having emerged from the status of a 
territory, a “state” may again revert to that status. 

When a “state” attempts to break away from its connection with the 
American system of federal government, it forcibly resists the supreme law, 
destroys the prime condition of its existence, and makes it necessary for the 
central government to assert exclusive power in such district. Under such 
circumstances it is clearly the function of the executive department to act 
first and subdue by force the force which has been offered against the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States. When the work of the executive 
department has been successfully accomplished, it is then the business of the 
legislative department to determine how the people of the rebellious district 
shall be civilly organized anew. That is to say, it is for Congress to deter- 
mine the policy of reconstruction, and the President may not interfere with 
such congressional action, except through the exercise of his legitimate veto 
power. 

The conditions which gave rise to the problem of reconstruction in the 
United States were: first, the attempt on the part of existing “state” organi- 
zations to resist the execution of the supreme law of the land; and, secondly, 
the defeat of that attempt by the executive department of the central gov- 
ernment through the exercise of military power. 

President Lincoln was, perhaps, the first to advocate a plan or policy 
of reconstruction. He recognized the “continued existence of the ‘states’ 
in rebellion as ‘states’ of, and in, the Union,” since he looked upon rebellion 
as the act. not of “states” but of combinations of disloyal persons in the 
“states,” who had subverted the “state” governments. The problem of recon- 
struction, therefore, consisted of placing a loyal element in possession of the 
governments of these “states” in which rebellion had existed. Furthermore, 
Mr. Lincoln believed that the work of solving this problem belonged to the 
executive department of the central government. He proceeded on the 
assumption that “it was the work of the executive, through the power of 
pardon, to create a loyal class in a ‘state’ which had been the scene of 
rebellion, and it was the work of the executive to support that class by the 
military power in taking possession of, organizing, and operating the ‘state’ 
government.” 

President Johnson's views on rebellion and reconstruction had at one 
time been more radical than those held by his predecessor; but his ideas were 
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subsequently modified through the influence of Secretary Seward, who shared 
Mr. Lincoln's theories. In his proclamation of May 29, 1865, Mr. Johnson 
“proposed to pardon the rebel leaders, upon special personal application, as 
an act of high executive grace, and to amnesty every one else in a body; and 
upon the basis of their re-established loyalty, to use the old electorate of the 
South in reconstruction.” 

It appears throughout that Mr. Johnson’s policy and acts were but a 
continuation of those of Mr. Lincoln. “If Lincoln was right so was Johnson, 
and vice versa.” The whole plan “rested upon the theory of the indestructi- 
bility of the ‘states,’ their perdurance as ‘states’ throughout the period of 
rebellion, the commission of treason and rebellion by combinations of private 
persons, the right of the executive to withdraw his military powers and put 
his civil powers in operation whenever, in his judgment, the circumstances 
would warrant him in so doing, and his authority to recognize the old elec- 
torates of the ‘states’ in which rebellion had existed as the respective con- 
stituent bodies of the ‘states,’ upon such terms and under such limitations 
as he might prescribe.” 

Congress, however, did not acquiesce in the theory that reconstruction 
should he effected by and through the executive department. Both the 
Senate And the House soon came to the view that reconstruction was a 
legislative problem. It was, indeed, a question of the “admission, or the 
re-admission, of ‘states’ into the Union, or, more correctly, the question of 
the establishment or re-establishment of the ‘state’ system of local govern- 
ment upon territory of the United States under the exclusive power of the 
central government.” This, Professor Burgess contends, was sound political 
science. It was right and proper for Congress to brush aside executive recon- 
struction and take up the burden as a legislative problem. It was right to free 
the slaves and adopt the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution. Nor did 
the civil rights bill violate the principles of sound political science. To secure 
to the freedmen civil rights was an act required by public morality. The 
adoption of the fourteenth amendment was likewise justifiable and in accord- 
ance with correct constitutional law. 

But Professor Burgess is emphatic in declaring that certain acts relative 
to the Freedmen’s Bureau were radical measures; that the impeachment 
proceedings against President Johnson were unwarranted; that the recon- 
struction act of 1867 was not only unsound and unnecessary, but positively 
“the most brutal proposition ever introduced into the Congress of the United 
States ;” that the tenure of office act was both contrary to the Constitution 
and mean; and that the creation of the new electorate in the South was 
nothing short of a crime. The conditions did not justify the severe reme- 
dies of martial law and negro suffrage. 

In reference to the creation of the new electorate in the South, Professor 
Burgess says: “Congress did a monstrous thing, and committed a great 
political error, if not a sin;” and he thinks that “anybody of common sense 
and common honesty could, at the time, have foreseen some of the horrible 
results which were sure to follow.” 

The author believes that, besides the establishment cf martial law and 
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the enfranchisement of the negroes, there were two other conceivable ways of 
reconstructing the rebellious “states” and of guaranteeing civil liberty to the 
freedmen. “The one was to establish territorial civil governments in the late 
rebellious region and maintain them there until the civil relations between 
the two races became settled and fixed. The other was so to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, before the readmission of the ‘states’ which 
had renounced the ‘state’ form of local government under the Union, as to 
give Congress and the national’ judiciary the power to define and defend 
the fundamental principles of civil liberty.” 

The author’s summary view is, perhaps, best presented in the last para- 
graph of chapter XXX, where he says: “Slavery was a great wrong, and 
secession was an error and a terrible blunder, but reconstruction was a pun- 
ishment so far in excess of the crime, that it extinguished every sense of 
culpability upon the part of those whom it was sought to convict and con- 
vert. More than a quarter of a century has now passed since the blunder-crime 
of reconstruction played its baleful part in alienating the two sections of the 
country. Until four years ago little progress had been made in reconciling 
them. It is said now that the recent war with Spain, in which men from the 
North and men from the South marched under the same banner to battle and 
to victory, has buried the hatchet forever between them. But they had 
done this many times before, and yet it did not prevent the attempt to destroy 
the Union. It cannot be in this alone that the South feels increased security 
against the doctrines and the policies and interferences of the Republican 
party with regard to the negro question, the great question which has made 
and kept the South solidly Democratic. It is something far more significant 
and substantial than this. It is to some the pleasing, though to others start- 
ling, fact that the Republican party, in its work of imposing the sovereignty 
of the United States upon eight millions of Asiatics, has changed its views in 
regard to the political relation of races, and has at last virtually accepted 
the ideas of the South upon that subject. The white men of the South need 
now have no further fear that the Republican party, or Republican adminis- 
trations, will ever again give themselves over to the vain imagination of the 
political equality of man. It is this change of mind and heart on the part 
of the North in regard to this vital question of Southern ‘state’ policy which 
has caused the now much-talked-of reconciliation.” 

Beny. F. SHAMBAUGH. 

Untversity ef lowa 


The Treaty-making Power of the United States. By Cuartes Henry BuTcer. 
Pp. cii, 786. 2 vols. Price, $12.00. New York: Banks Law Publishing 
Company, 1902. 

This work covers a field that has received but little attention either in 
legal treatises or in works on political science. Since the entry of the United 
States into the arena of world politics, the treaty-making power has acquired 
a position of peculiar significance from both an economic and political point 
of view. We are beginning to appreciate the fact that, under a broad inter- 
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pretation of this power, the President and Senate are able to change the 
fiscal policy of the country, profoundly to influence the operation of our insti- 
tutions and to reduce the House of Representatives to a Subordinate position. 

That Mr. Builer has not neglected any phase of the subject will be seen 
from an enumeration of the chapter headings: The nationality and sover- 
eignty of the United States; the nationality and sovereignty of the United 
States as evidenced by acquisition of territory; the nationality and sovereignty 
of the United States as recognized by other sovereign powers; the treaty- 
making power as an attribute of sovereignty and as exercised by central 
governments of confederated powers; treaties and the treaty-making power 
of the United States as exercised prior to and under the Confederation; pro- 
ceedings of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 relating to treaties and the 
treaty-making power of the Federal Government; proceedings of the consti- 
tutional conventions of the several States in so far as they relate to the 
treaty-making power of the national government; the treaty-making power 
as a factor in the great national debate of 1787-88; opinions of publicists, 
historians and expounders of the Constitution in regard to the extent and 
scope of the treaty-making power of the United States; the treaty-making 
power and the relations of both Houses of Congress thereto, as the same 
has been the subject of Congressional debate and action; judicial decisions 
affecting the treaty-making power of the United States, its extent and appli- 
cation; decisions of Federal courts in regard to the relative effect of treaty 
stipulations and Congressional action; treaties of cession involving change 
of sovereignty over the ceded territory and the effect thereof on laws, per- 
sons and property; the treaty-making power of the United States as it has 
been exercised with Indian tribes; certain specific instances in which treaty- 
making power has been exercised by the United States; limitations on the 
treaty-making power of the United States. 

The distinctive merit of the method of treatment adopted by the author 
consists in bringing out with great clearness the influence of the treaty- 
making power on the public policy of the country. Although the main pur- 
pose is to present a picture of existing conditions, quite a definite impression 
of the merits and defects of our system is given. The difficulty of combining 
popular responsibility with continuity in policy is almost insurmountable, 
and has led to a movement to vest the treaty-making power exclusively in 
the President. But the prospect of any such change is exceedingly remote. 
It is likely, however, that in the near future we may witness some changes 
in the interpretation of the treaty-making power. A first and most important 
step in this direction has been made in the Insular cases. In Downes vs. 
Bidwell (182 U. S.), the Supreme Court of the United States held that the 
treaty-making power alone could not. incorporate new territory into the 
United States. To effect this end, either a declaration of policy by the legis- 
lative organs of the government, or long-continued acquiescence amounting 
to a confirmation of treaty stipulations, is necessary. It was an attempt on the 
part of the court to reserve to the political organs of the government com- 
plete control over the legislative policy of the country. It is a matter of 
sincere congratulation that, in a work of such magnitude, there is so much 
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to be praised and so little to which exception can be taken. The author has 
evidently exhausted every important source of information, and brings an 
extraordinary wealth. of citation in support of his conclusions. From the 
reading of the work it is evident that the manuscript was completed prior 
to the announcement of the Insular decisions. The attempt to bring the 
text into harmony with these cases has, in many places, broken the continuity 
of treatment, while in others the author has failed to take these decisions into 
full account. 

The only other adverse comment to be made will be regarded by many, 
especially by law students, as one of the merits of the book—the inordi- 
nate amount of space given over to footnotes. This has been carried to a 
point which in many places completely obscures the text of the work itself. 
Judicious condensation of these notes would have reduced the bulk of the 
treatise by at least one-third. 

Taken all in all, Mr. Butler’s contribution to constitutional and inter- 
national law is one of the most important of recent years. It marks the 
beginning and sets the standard for a series of much-needed works of refer- 
ence on the foreign policy and diplomatic history of the United States. 

L. S. Rowe. 


University of Pennsyloania. 


Educated Working Women. Essays on the Economic Position of Women 
Workers in the Middle Classes. By Ciara E. Cotrer. Pp. 143. Price, 
2s. London: P. S. King & Son, rgo2. 

Under the title of Educated Working Women, Miss Collet has published 
in a convenient form six essays, some of which have already appeared in 
various economic journals. These essays are of special interest because of 
the writer’s intelligent and practical point of view. So many sentimental 
articles are written by both men and women on the woman question that it 
is always refreshing to find a clear, concise and unprejudiced study of facts 
together with a fearless statement of actual obstacles. Miss Collet has con- 
fined her study to women of the middle class who are educated for their 
work in life, because their position is exceptional. The cost and reward of 
efficiency are the two factors with which the book deals. While the industrial 
limitations of English women are greater than those of American women, 
the book still contains many suggestions for the over-stocked teaching class 
of this country. The author deprecates the worship of brain-power, which 
is narrowed to a false idea of culture, the acquisition of useless knowledge, 
and the belief that, “because men in the commercial world have a knowledge 
which enables them to perform services for which others are willing to pay, 
they are necessarily uncultured and mercenary.” Women are “socially, 
morally and economically” ‘mistaken in competing with men where men are 
strongest. Miss Collet willingly asserts that men and women are different, 
and that women should compete with men, “not because they can do what men 
can, but because they can do what men cannot,” and that there are many 
things which men are doing alone which could be done infinitely better if 
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educated women helped them; and nowhere more than in business. For 
instance, a man and a woman look at a work-room from different standpoints, 
and each can make suggestions to the other. Many girls might acquire a taste! 
for study if they had before them the prospect of being their father’s man- 
ager, foreign correspondence clerk, chemist or artistic designer. As a result, 
women would be measured according to their worth instead of their standard 
of living. Above all, it would relieve women of the temptation to accept 
marriage as a means of livelihood and an escape from poverty. 

Recognizing how vitally a woman’s position in industry is affected by her 
attitude toward marriage—the expectation of or desire for which proves the 
disturbing element in the wage question—Miss Collet carefully analyzes the 
census returns of England, to show that a considerable number of women,— 
one in six in England and Wales, and one in five in London —must necessarily 
remain unmarried, a fact not to be deplored if these women are made indus- 
trially efficient. Following Chas. Booth’s classification, the needs of three 
groups are outlined: for group one, the factory class, who eventually marry— 
a training for domestic life; for group two, dressmakers, servants, lesser 
clerks, etc..—a class whose work is skilled, and who compete only to a small 
degree with men, combination might raise wages; for the third group, where 
services are paid for from fixed incomes and the pay is very low, two sug- 
gestions are made: (1) that parents instead of supplementing salaries should 
make their daughters hold out for higher ones, and (2) that they should train 
their daughters as they train their sons. 

More as an indication of how the subject should be studied than an 
attempt to present typical material, sample budgets of the expenditure of 
middle-class women—high school mistresses and clerks—are analyzed. Miss 
Collet emphasizes the failure of women to appreciate the high cost of efficiency, 
and she states that “women never will and never can become highly efficient 
and continue so for any period on the salaries which they at present receive, 
or even on the salaries with which they would be contented, if they could 
get them.” 

The style of the book is crisp and clear, and its delightful humor makes 
it very readable. The chapter on the Age Limit of Women, where the absur- 
dity of the stereotyped notion that a woman’s faculties fail after thirty-five, 
is shown, is amusing. . 

The criticism of Mrs. Stetson’s Women and Economics is clever, able 
and conservative. Issue is taken upon the question of the economic inde- 
pendence of married women, the author claiming that the married woman 
is the only skilled casual worker, and she can be of high industrial value 
doing odd jobs for the community after serving a successful apprenticeship 
as house mistress and mother. The author, as a matter-of-fact English 
woman, is unwilling to discount the future. She takes society as it 
is, not as it may be. She is an optimist, but while seeing progress for women 
and for the race in the past fifty years, she recognizes the mediocrity of 
most people, the drudgery and monotony of much of the work that has to 
be done, and she says truly that for most women, in order that a dreary 
outlook shall not set in after the novelty has worn off, an occupation must be 
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able to satisfy the heart and the mind. A woman will never be worth high 
pay unless her work interests her. 
Emiry 
Philadelphia. 


Colonial Government; An Introduction to the Study of Colonial Institutions. 
By Paut S. Rerscn. Pp. 386. Price, $1.25. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1902. 

Professor Reinsch’s work is the latest volume in the admirable Citizen’s 
Library Series, edited by Professor Ely. The author has divided his book 
into three parts. The first treats of the Motives and Methods of Colonization, 
the second of the Forms of Colonial Government, while the third has been 
curiously called the Institutions of Colonial Government. Under Methods 
and Motives, the pressure of increasing population in older countries, mis- 
sionary propaganda, individual enterprise and adventure, commerce and the 
natural expansion of capital are considered. Professor Reinsch justly empha- 
sizes the important influence of means and routes of communication upon 
the success of colonial systems. In common with other writers, he points out 
the fact that England’s dependencies are situated along the trade routes, and 
that English control of the communications by sea has formed the keystone 
of the system. 

In Part II the author takes up such subjects as spheres of influence, 
protectorates, chartered companies, direct administration of colonies, repre- 
sentative institutions, self-governing colonies and colonial federation. He 
outlines the English and French systems and to some extent the Dutch. In 
discussing the subject of representative government, Professor Reinsch con- 
siders favorably the important suggestion of Sir George T. Goldie, the Eng- 
lish administrator, who declares that it is useless to attempt to raise a semi- 
barbarous population en masse to a state of civilization and self-government. 
The conclusion is that, for backward peoples, a modified form of protectorate 
is best suited, with an advanced degree of independence in certain cities where 
progress has reached the proper point. These urban centres, with more or 
less political autonomy, will be the gathering-points for those persons who 
chafe under the rule of the native chieftains. Such cities would also serve 
as models in government for the imitation of the surrounding country, and 
would thus stimulate political development. 

The author's general conclusions are unfavorable to highly advanced 
representative institutions in the tropics. He advocates rather a great flexi- 
bility of colonial governments according to time, place and people. 

In Part IIT the central offices of colonial government in the mother 
country, legislation for the colonies, municipal and local government in the 
colonies, colonial law and colonial courts are discussed. Appropriate biblio- 
graphical notes are given at the end of each chapter, and there is a good 
index. The work as a whole is comprehensive and well condensed, and is 
written in a clear and readable style. It is well adapted for use as a text- 


book. James T. Younc. 
University of Pennsylvania 
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The Confederate States of America. By J. C. Scuwas, Ph. D. Pp. xi, 332. 

Price, $2.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. 

Students who have read the earlier papers that Professor Schwab has 
published upon the finances of the Confederacy ‘will find in this volume, which 
forms one of the Yale bi-centennial publications, a satisfactory fulfillment 
of the expectations which those papers aroused. In fact Professor Schwab 
has done more than was expected, for his completed work presents an eco- 
nomic as well as a financial history of the South during the Rebellion, and 
even devotes one chapter to the Military Despotism of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment. There is, unfortunately, no single book that does as much for the 
Northern States. 

Professor Schwab devotes his first four chapters to the financial legisla- 
tion of the Confederacy, which was based upon the loan policy, and which 
failed to recognize, until all too late, the importance of developing an ade- 
quate system of taxation. The first loan was for $15,000,000, secured by an 
export tax upon cotton, which was to be the chief lever by which Southern 
influence could be exerted upon European financiers and statesmen alike. 
Then came a small issue of interest-bearing treasury notes, soon to be fol- 
lowed by larger emissions that bore no interest. Other acts authorized the 
sale of $150,000,000 of bonds, that were sold for specie, military stores or 
raw produce and manufactured articles, but chiefly for cotton which the 
government expected to market in Europe. During 1861 treasury notes sup- 
plied 72 per cent of the total revenues, bonds furnished 22 per cent, and only 
2 per cent of the government's income came from taxation or from the 
seizure of funds belonging to the United States. 

These financial measures of 1861 were prophetic of what the subsequent 
years held in store. Further issues of bonds and of treasury notes were 
made, and every conceivable method of safeguarding such issues was 
attempted. But the proceeds of taxation were inadequate to support the 
credit of the government, so that it became increasingly difficult to float 
bonds, and treasury notes were emitted in enormous quantities. During the 
last ten months of 1862 only 9 per cent of the revenues came from the sale 
of bonds, while 85 per cent were derived from treasury notes and certificates. 
Doubtless the showing would have been somewhat more favorable if the 
blockade had not restricted imports and rendered the exportation of cotton 
most difficult. But even then the development of taxation would have lagged 
behind the requirements of the situation, and the ultimate outcome would 
have been the same. If the planters could have exported cotton freely, they 
would not have exchanged their crops for the securities of the government. 

Professor Schwab devotes five chapters to Southern banks and the his- 
tory of Confederate currency. Naturally the large issues of treasury notes 
inflated prices, and led to the appearance of a premium on gold as early as 
the middle of 1861. Subsequent emissions increased the depreciation, until 
one dollar in specie was finally worth sixty-five dollars in paper. Greatly 
to its credit the Confederate government refused to enact a tender law, but 
the treasury notes found their way into circulation nevertheless, and the 
State legislatures “went to great lengths in passing legal-tender laws.” Of 
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course, the extreme redundancy of paper did not satisfy the demands for 
“more money,” which continued to be heard even when the volume of cur- 
rency had assumed the proportions of a deluge. The inflation was increased 
by State, and even municipal,’issues of treasury notes, which finally aggre- 
gated many millions. In this respect the experience of the Confederacy 
resembled that of the old Continental Congress, which encountered the com- 
petition of the several States in the issue of bills of credit. 

In February, 1864, the Confederate Congress passed its famous “Funding 
Act,” which was intended to “reduce the currency” by compelling note- 
holders to fund their notes in 4 per cent bonds, or to exchange them, at a 
discount of 33 1-3 per cent, for a new issue of paper. This law Professor 
Schwab justly considers an act of practical bankruptcy, and he compares it 
aptly with the resolution adopted by the Continental Congress on March 18, 
1780. In the later, as in the earlier case, the result of such legislation was to 
wreck the finances beyond hope of repair. No more bonds could be floated, 
and until the final downfall of the Confederacy, the expenses of the govern- 
ment, “like those of a bankrupt corporation, were chiefly met by creating a 
huge floating debt, represented, for instance, by large arrears—four hundred 
to five hundred millions—in the War Department, and by accumulated unpaid 
warrants on the treasury.” 

Professor Schwab's final chapter deals with Confederate and Local Taxa- 
tion. Customs duties were levied in 1861, but these, and especially the export 
tax on cotton, proved to be unproductive on account of the blockade. The 
only other tax authorized that year was a direct war tax upon property. The 
States were allowed to assume payment of the quotas, and proceeded to 
borrow the amounts due, so that the tax was virtually changed into a loan. 
Even then the yield was disappointing, and, during the entire war, direct 
taxes supplied but one-third of one per cent of the total revenues of the 
Confederacy in one year and two-thirds of one per cent in another. No addi- 
tional taxes were imposed until April, 1863, when the Congress “levied a 
great variety of taxes upon property, earnings, and occupations.” Within a 
year some $60,000,000 in paper, equivalent perhaps to $3,000,000 in specie, was 
derived from this source. In 1864 this tax was re-enacted, and some addi- 
tional imposts were established; but from April to September of that year 
the specie value of all taxes collected was only $2,000,000. Recourse to taxa- 
tion came too late to support the credit of the bonds and paper money, and 
the Confederacy was tottering to its fall when its financiers awoke to the 
urgent need of such an expedient. Even then the results were most disap- 
pointing, and nothing could avert total bankruptcy. 

We cannot comment on Professor Schwab’s discussion of Southern ede 
and industry during the war, or his treatment of the finances of the separate 
States, valuable as both of these are. He depicts forcibly the industrial and 
social disintegration that culminated in utter exhaustion, and concludes, justly, 
that the “Southerners’ sacrifices far exceeded those of the Revolutionary 
patriots.” To the economist, he thinks, the interest of the war “centres about 
the picture it presents of the negation of normal economic forces.” 

For this work Professor Schwab has laid all students of financial history 
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under lasting obligations. Only a person who has labored over newspaper 

fiies and local records can appreciate the amount of work which the book 

entailed. But no one can fail to profit by the clear and instructive presenta- 

tion of the facts elicited from all such sources, and to a large circle of 

readers “The Confederate States of America” will possess a permanent 

interest and value. Cuares J. BuLtock. 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


The Constitutional History of the United States. By Francis Newton 

TuHorPe. 3 vols, 1765-1895. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., Igor. 

There have been several histories of the Constitution of the United 
States. Professor Thorpe is the first to make a serious attempt to write the 
constitutional history of the United States. The United States were not 
produced by their Constitution. They had already had a full and busy exist- 
ence for a dozen years, and if we follow President Lincoln in his characteri- 
zation of the Continental Congress of 1774, for fourteen. The component 
states had also had each its separate life and history—separate and yet not 
wholly so. Their peoples had come to share the name of Americans, and 
many among them had long felt a certain sentiment of nationality. 

In surveying the field before him, at the outset, Prof. Thorpe thought it 
too large to be covered by a single work. He, therefore, set himself first to 
the task of preparing what he styled a “Constitutional History of the Ameri- 
can People.” This he published in 1895, bringing it down to 1850; and now 
have come three volumes more, directed more particularly to the national 
features of our political system. 

Something has been gained and something lost by this division of a 
subject which is really one. To those who read both works, it puts in bolder 
relief the aspect of the state as the forerunner and, in some respects, the pro- 
totype of the United States, and directs attention first, in a broad way, to the 
especially social, economic and psychological forces which lie at the founda- 
tion of our history. But to the greater number who will read but one, the 
author’s plan of division makes his treatment of his theme seem incomplete; 
and frequent repetition in the later history is only avoided by as frequent 
references to the preceding one. In an age which knows so well the economy 
of combination, it seems a solecism to write two books when both might fairly 
be comprehended in one. 

Mr. Thorpe prefaces his first volume with the observation of Professor 
Dicey that the historian of our Constitution is primarily occupied with ascer- 
taining the steps by which it has grown to be what it is, whereas an American 
jurist, in lecturing upon it, would necessarily start from the. written docu- 
ment itself. Such a remark from a foreigner is not unpardonable, but we 
confess our surprise at its endorsement in the work under review. In the 
earliest lectures on the Constitution of the United States by an American 
jurist, those published by Mr. Justice Story as his “Commentaries on the 
Constitution,” half of the first volume is taken up with a review not dissimilar 
to that undertaken by Prof. Thorpe, of its historical sources and environment ;. 
and the same thing is true of the latest work on the Constitution, that of J. 
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Randolph Tucker, which also presents what was originally a set of lectures 
given in an American law school. 

No previous writer on the subject, however, has explored his preliminary 
field in all its corners as fully as Prof. Thorpe. 

He is also often very happy in his generalizations. His application of the 
doctrine that the frontier is always democratic is an instance of this. “The 
American colonies,” he observes (I, 23) “were the English frontier, and their 
voice was against prerogative and for the supremacy of the general assembly.” 
Great weight is justly given (I, 22, 48) to the conservative influence of the 
system of county government, under which matters of local administration 
have always been regulated in the South. It kept power and patronage in 
the hands of county families, and tended strongly to the maintenance of 
aristocratic conditions. 

Occasionally a statement occurs which might have been better guarded, 
Thus, in contrasting the provinces under royal governors with the two 
strictly republican colonies, it is said (I, 18) that in the latter the rights 
both of property and government belonged to the people, and that “by the 
people is to be understood that portion of the population who were of age, 
who were free men and land owners, and who subscribed to such religious 
qualifications as the laws required.” The rights of property, however, if by 
that the author means anything but the ultimate title of the sovereign, 
belonged of course in every colony to the several owners of the property, 
whoever they might be, inhabitants or foreigners, grown men or babes in 
arms. If, on the other hand, reference was intended to the rights incident 
to sovereignty, these belonged to the colony, or its whole people collectively ; 
men, women, and children, freeholders or landless alike. 

It has been considered an axiom of American politics that the Senate was 
constituted to represent the states, and to represent them on a footing of 
equality. Prof. Thorpe, without laying any very firm foundation for the obser- 
vation, remarks that there were those in the Convention which framed the 
Constitution who thought (TI, 409) that “as the Senate was intended to repre- 
sent the wealth of the country, it ought to be composed of rich men.” It 
may well be doubted if two men in the Convention entertained such a senti- 


ment. 
The best part of the work under review is that which describes the 
| growth of the Constitution since 1780. 
A valuable table is given in Vol. II (p. 201) of the American precedents 
| for the earlier amendments. The first Congress of the United States under 
that instrument was really also a constitutional convention, and Prof. Thorpe 
| presents a readable and well-ordered statement of the debates on this new 
bill of rights. 
ie Slavery, with its hydra head, its fall, and the thousand questions arising 
out of its fall, necessarily makes the subject of a large part of the second 
| and third volumes. They touch on less familiar ground, and give an oppor- 
4 tunity for generalizations on fresh, themes which have been effectively 
improved. 
The author is least happy when he discusses bare legal propositions or 
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traces out their consequences. Thus he observes (1, 24) that “had America 
been formally bound by the common law, it would never have been inde- 
pendent, for by the common law independence was treason.” In most things 
the common law of England was generally recognized throughout the colonies 
as of controlling obligation, although by some of their political leaders (Roger 
Sherman, for instance) it was treated as such because we had freely adopted 
it for ourselves, not because it was the law of England but because it was 
right. Allegiance was defined by it. The consequences of violating one’s 
allegiance were defined by it. Our fathers knew well that to maintain our 
political independence was treason, unless successful; but they knew also 
that “rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God.” 

Prof. Thorpe divides his first volume pretty equally between a preliminary 
discussion of the beginnings of the United States and an account of the 
doings of the Convention of 1787. Volume II opens with the consideration 
of the reception by the states of the new Constitution and of the amendments 
which public sentiment immediately called for; concluding with an examina- 
tion of the long struggle for state sovereignty in its fullest meaning, which 
culminated in the secession of the South. Volume III discusses at length the 
immediate consequences of that movement, with respect to the negro, and the 
three amendments to the Constitution designed to reconstruct the Southern 
states, and which have almost reconstructed the United States. Here, as the 
time-limit of the author’s “Constitutional History of the American People” 
is passed, there is a certain reversion to the scheme of that work, and great 
space is given to the course of popular opinion and the legislative action in 
the several states. The book then concludes with a backward glance, in the 
nature of a review, at the Constitution as a whole, and a brief mention of 
some of the later utterances of the Supreme Court of the United States on 
national questions. 

One is struck now and then by an inaccuracy of expression, indicating 
a reliance on the recollection of the author, when it would have been safer 
to consult the original authority. Thus, it is stated (I, 57) that the assertion 
by the New York Congress of 1765 “that the attempt of Parliament to tax 
the colonies would be ‘unconstitutional’ was perhaps the earliest use of the 
word in its modern sense by an American assembly.” In fact, the assertion 
was that no taxes could be “constitutionally imposed upon” the colonies but 
by their own legislatures. The author also refers (I, 56) to the Declaration 
by this Congress as “the earliest formal presentation of the epoch-making 
doctrine of the natural rights of man.” It is somewhat difficult to discover 
the doctrine in that paper. Its argument from beginning to end is that the 
colonists are Englishmen, and free because and as Englishmen are free. If 
the phrase relied on is the third article, “That it is inseparably essential to the 
freedom of a people and the undoubted right of Englishmen that no taxes 
be imposed on them but with their own consent,” etc., it is enough to say 
that this is rather in the nature of a corollary from the second article, in 
which the colonists are described as entitled to the inherent rights and liber- 
ties of their fellow-subjects born on English soil. 

Few historical studies are more irksome and disheartening than those 
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which must be prosecuted by searches in the Journals of the Continental 
Congress. This is due to the division of the records into two sets, the open 
and the secret, and to the wretched indexes, too helpful to be wholly neglected 
and too defective to be ever relied on. The author has undertaken to extract 
from these Journals a statement of the authorized emissions of continental 
bills (1, 125), and with results different from those heretofore accepted. An 
examination of the Journals themselves shows that he has overlooked several 
important issues, as, for instance, that of July 25, 1775, $1,000,000 (I Journ. 
of Congr., 165), and that of February 17, 1776, $4,000,000 (II Journ., 65). 
In the next following table of colonial emissions, a comparison with other 
authorities, such as Bronson’s Historical Account of Connecticut Currency, 
Continental Money and the Finances of the Revolution, also shows very 
material errors. 

But it is almost ungracious to comment on such minor defects when there 
is so much to commend in the work as a whole. Few authors are at once pre- 
cise in detail and broad in comprehension. The real power in any history 
lies in its manner of grouping and arranging facts so as to show their true 
relation to each other, and to bring out that order in the sequence of events 
which always exists, but may lie too deep to be seen by the ordinary eye. 
Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. Professor Thorpe’s previous work 
has shown that he possesses not a little ef this faculty, and the book under 
review is a still stronger proof of it. No one, for instance, has before brought 
out into as strong relief one great lesson of the Civil War,—‘its demonstra- 
tion that sovereignty abides with the constituency, and not with the agent; 
that it exists with the people of a state, and not in a state as a political cor- 
poration” (III, 522). 

Mr. Thorpe’s history, as a whole, is one of substantial and permane‘t 
value, and the material that he has brought together will be a mine of 
information to all future writers on American politics in the nineteenth 
century. 

The last stage in the development of the Constitution which the limits 
assigned to his task allowed him to touch upon is that culminating in the 
income tax decision. Its growth has since been making rapid progress. 
He was probably wise in assuming that, without the perspective of time, an 
American would find it difficult, either as writer or reader, to pass a fair 
judgment on the events of the last four years. With the aid of the per- 
spective of distance, Professor Hauser, of the University of Dijon, in com- 
menting on “L’Essor économique des Etats-Unis au X1Xe siécle,” has recently 
said this: “Avec l'année 1808 commence en réalité une periode nouvelle: les 
victories sur Espagne, le triomphe de la politique d’expansion, le triomphe 
de la monnaie d'or temoignent de ce changement.” 

This new period, political as well as economic, will not simply have a 
history of its own. It will bring into strong light forces that have been 
working underground since the Civil War, and lend new emphasis to some of 
the positions advanced by Professor Thorpe in his third volume. 

New Haven, Conn. Simeon E. BaLpwin. 
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Company. $1.50. 

Hall, A. C., Crime ard Social Progress. Columbia University Studies. Macmillan. 

Hall, E. H., Jamestown. New York: American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. 
$0.25. 

Hamilton, J. H., Savings and Savings Institutions. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Hancock, H.I., Life at West Point. Putnams. 

Henderson, C. H., Education and the Larger Life. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.30. 

Henry, W. E., Compiled by, State Platforms of the Two Dominant Political Parties in Indiana, 
1850-1900. Indianapolis. $1.50. 

Herbert B. Adams’ Tributes of Friends. Johns Hopkins University Studies, Series XX. 

Hosmer, J. K., History of the Louisiana Purchase. Appleton. $1.20. 

Jaures, J., Aus Theorie und Praxis. Berlin: Verlag der Socialistischen Monatshefte. 3m. 

Jenkinson, I., Aaron Burr. Richmond, Ind.: M. Cullaton & Co. $1.25. 

Keane, A. H., Central and South America. Philadelphia: Lippincott. $4.50. 
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Kinosita, Y., The Past and Present of Japanese Commerce. Columbia University Press. $1.50. 

Lair, M., L’Imperialisme Allemand. Armand Colin. 3.50 jr. 

Lane, M. A., The Level of Social Motion. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Laughlin, J. L., Elements of Political Economy. American Book Company. $1.20. 

Law, J. D., Lancaster—Oid and New. Lancaster, Pa. 

Laws Relating to Negotiable Instruments in the District of Columbia. Washington: W. H. 
Lowdermilk & Co. 

Linn, W. A., The Story of the Mormons. Macmillan. $4.00. 

Montemartini, G., Municipalizzazione dei Publici Servigo-Milano: Societa Editrice Libraria. 

Morfill, W. R., A History of Russia. . New York: James Pott & Co. $1.75. 

Norton, J. P., Statistical Studies in the New York Money Market. Macmillan, 

Paish, G., The British Railway Position. London: The Statist. 

Pascoe, C. E., Pageant and Ceremony of the Coronation of their Majesties King Edward VII. 
and Queen Alexandra. Appleton. $1.40. 

Peters, J. P., Labor and Capital. Putnams. $1.50. 

Pontet, L., D'Ou Nous Venons. Paris: A. Fontemoing. 7.50 fr. 

Posada, A., Literature y Problemas de la Sociologia. Barcelona: Antonio Lopez. 3 pesetas. 

Public Papers of George Clinton, First Governor of New York. Vol. V. Albany: James B. 
Lyon 

Reinsch, P.S., Colonial Government. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Seebohm, F., Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law. Longmans, Green & Co. 

de Seilhac, L., Syndicats Ouvriers. Federations. Bourses du Travail. Armand Colin. 4.50 fr. 

Smith, C. W , The South African War and the “‘ Bear"’ Operator. Putnams. $0.s0. 

Smith, Goldwin, Commonwealth or Empire. Macmillan. $0.60. 

The Social Evil. Putnams. 

Stapleton, A.. Memorials of the Huguenots in America. Carlisle, Pa.: Huguenot Publishing 
Company. $1.50. 

Todd, C. B., The True Aaron Burr. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. $0.50 

Turiello, P., Il Secola XIX. Milan: Remo Sandron. 

Vanderyelde, E., Die Entwickelung Zum Socialismus. Berlin: Verlag der Socialistischen Monat- 
shefte. 3m. 

Watson, E., Napoleon. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Webb, S. and B., Industrial Democracy. New Edition. Longmans. $4.00. 

Williams, M. McC., Next to the Ground. McClure, Philips & Co. $1.20. 
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NOTES 


I. MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


New York.—J/ie City Record—The Department of Public Charities in 
the city of New York has adopted a laudable plan in its quarterly public 
statement. The contents of this report belong more properly to another 
department of THE ANNALS, but its importance from the general municipal 
point of view deserves mention here as showing the possibilities of a well- 
written official report when addressed to taxpayers and the general public 
instead of library shelves. 

Commissioner Folks begins his statement by saying that it includes only 
such reports as are of general interest, and excludes the voluminous matter 
hertofore included in the quarterly reports of the department, dealing in 
detail with minor repairs made and other work done at each of the various 
institutions. A page of editorial matter follows, setting forth various admin- 
istrative changes. Five pages of tabular statistics show the method of book- 
keeping in the department, and contain many suggestions, not only for 
treasurers and auditors of city accounts, but also for the superintendents of 
eleemosynary institutions. For instance, no official can fail to profit from 
a glance over the statistics of the municipal lodging house, where lodgers 
are classified not only according to sex but with reference to nativity; age 
(under 2, 2 to 16, 16 to 21, 21 to 50, 50 to 70, 70 and over); time in city 
(under 60 days, 60 days to 6 months, 6 months to I year, I year to § years, 
5 years and over); natives; references (number and kind); medical atten- 
dance; disposition (sent to work, sent to Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, sent to lodging house). 

Probably in no page of the city’s documents are reflected greater insight, 
technical knowledge and business ability than in Commissioner Folks’ edi- 
torial page. One marvels that a new incumbent should have been able to 
accomplish so much in three months. Only one familiar with the problems 
involved could have done this. Of special interest here are the indications 
of improvements in bookkeeping, by which responsibility is more immediately 
and conclusively located. For instance, by merely requiring certain reports, 
the commissioner has practically stopped transfers of patients from one 
hospital to another, when disease or accident makes such transfers hazardous. 
Likewise, the property of inmates is being properly accounted for. Specifi- 
cations for contracts are arranged to afford full opportunity for bidders, 
being made more specific and a copy of each being sent to the heads of all 
institutions, who are instructed to report forthwith any supplies not con- 
forming to the requirements of the specification. 

The officers in the Department of Public Charities have by legislation 
been enabled to secure the adoption of a school teachers’ retirement fund. 
All servants and domestics heretofore carried on the payroll of the depart- 
ment and assigned to duty in officers’ families have been dropped from the 
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payroll, and the officers have been forbidden to assign such duties to any 
person receiving compensation from the city. It has been found possible to 
transfer some twelve hundred persons a year directly to Blackwell's Island 
without going first to Flatbush at considerable expense to the city and discom- 
fort to the patients. A little study of statistics having shown that foundlings 
boarded in families die at the rate of only 14 per cent instead of 100 per cent, 
as in institutions, the commissioner has adopted the plan of giving to orphans 
and dependent children the advantages of family care. Incidentally it has 
been found possible at the city hospital to decrease the number of employees 
by ninety-five. At the same time, the number of patients has increased by 
eighty-nine. This interesting report for the quarter ending March 31, 1902, 
dated May 24, 1902, is to be found in Volume XXX, 8832. 


Cincinnati.'—For the first time since 1851, the year in which the present 
constitution of Ohio was adopted, the legislature has yielded to the consti- 
tutional provision against special legislation. Heretofore special laws enabling 
municipalities to issue bonds for specific purposes have been passed, and 
these have been upheld by the Supreme Court, but within the last six years 
the court has been divided on the question, and during the past year the 
majority of the court has finally declared such special legislation unconstitu- 
tional, The new law provides that all legislative bodies of municipalities, 
townships and counties, two-thirds of the members concurring, shall have 
power to issue bonds for all authorized purposes to an amount not to exceed 
I per cent of the total duplicate in any fiscal year. Should the amount asked 
for exceed that amount, it must be submitted to a vote of the people in that 
political division. The total amount so issued shall never exceed 4 per cent 
of the total duplicate unless a referendum is had. 

Impoftant changes were made in fhe state tax laws, which in time will 
raise a revenue sufficient to do away with the present indirect state levy. 
Hereafter all domestic and foreign corporations organized for profit must file 
annual reports with the Secretary of State, setting forth the amount of author- 
ized capital stock, par value of each share, amount subscribed, amount issued 
and outstanding, and amount paid up. Domestic corporations must pay 
annually a fee of one-tenth of 1 per cent upon the subscribed or issued and 
outstanding capital stock of said corporation, and to be not less than $10 in 
each case. Foreign corporations, in addition to corporation fees, must pay 
annually a fee of one-tenth of 1 per cent upon the proportion of the authorized 
capital stock of the corporation represented by property owned and used 
and business transacted in Ohio, in no case less than $10. Corporations not 
organized for profit must pay annual fees of $10 if they are mutual insurance 
companies or mutual benevolent companies, and $1 if they are religious and 
charitable organizations. So much for the fiscal acts of the legislature. 

Unfortunately its political acts were not so beneficial. The Garfield 
Corrupt Practice Act was repealed, and hereafter the candidate for office 
will be unhampered in his campaign expenditures. 

The friends of good government made another gallant but unsuccessful 


1 Contributed by Max B. May, Esq. 
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fight for a municipal code, including civil-service provisions. The adherents 
of the measure gained some strength, and if the interest in the movement is 
kept up it may ultimately succeed. 

The electors of the State of Ohio will have an opportunity of voting 
this fall for a constitutional amendment granting to the Governor the veto 
power. Ohio is one of the four states of the Union (North Carolina, Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island being the other three), whose governors have no veto 
power. This denial of the right of veto was originally due to the hostility 
to Governor St. Clair, the first governor of the old Northwest Territory. 

The legislature also authorized municipalities to sprinkle streets at the 
expense of property holders, provided a sufficient number of residents of a 
given district petitioned council to do so. All the city levies must hereafter 
be approved by the board of supervisors, thus insuring a uniform system of 
levy. 

Andrew Carnegie has given the city $180,000 for six branch public libra- 
ries, on condition that the city furnish the sites. The legislature has accord- 
ingly authorized the expenditure of $180,000 for such sites. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio recently upheld the validity of the extension 
of the lease of the Cincinnati Southern Read, and, in accordance with the 
terms of the law, the Sinking Fund trustees have begun to refund the out- 
standing bonds of the city, some of which mature on July 1, 1902. Eight 
million dollars of these bonds, the interest rate of which heretofore has been 
7 3-10 per cent, will be refunded by a 3 1-2 per cent bond. The premium on 
these bonds was 103.81, which will reduce the interest rate from 3 1-2 to 
3.205." 

Minneapolis.’—/olice Scandal. In the ANNAts for May, 1go1,* attention 
was called to a particularly flagrant example of the application of the spoils 
system, whereby one-half of the police force of Minneapolis was dismissed 
in order to provide places for the supporters of the incoming mayor. This 
move has already produced a result which might have been anticipated, in the 
worst municipal scandal that has ever marked the history of the city, and 
one that has had but few parallels in the annals of police corruption else- 
where. 

Early in May it became known that the grand jury was investigating 
the allegations of police corruption that had been prevalent from almost the 


2Since the writing of the above communication, the Supreme Court of Ohio has delivered 
four additional important opinions involving constitutional questions, and in each case the 
classification of cities by classes and grades has been declared unconstitutional. The present 
municipal government of Cleveland has been declared unconstitutional. The condition of 
affairs has become so serious that Governor Nash has called a special session of the Ohio Legis- 
lature to meet at Columbus, August 25, 1902. At this session it is more than likely thet a ° 
municipal code applying uniformly to all cities and villages will be adopted. The contest will 
be between a “‘ federal system” of city government; #. e., heads of departments appointed by 
the mayor, and the “ board plan;”’ 4. e., administrative officers elected by the people. There 
is little or no probability of the merit system being adopted as an integral part of the new code. 


3Contributed by Prof. Frank Maloy Anderson, University of Minnesota. 
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beginning of the administration. It was some time, however, before the 
public became convinced that important results would be obtained, and only 
within a few days has the full extent of the corruption become apparent. 
Up to the present writing five members of the police force have been dealt 
with by the courts; one, the chief of police, was acquitted, to the great sur- 
prise of the public, the case against him being apparently very strong; three 
ethers were tried, convicted and sentenced to imprisonment for terms ranging 
from ninety days to six years; a fifth pleaded guilty and is awaiting sentence. 
Several others, including the mayor and the chief of police (under a second 
indictment) are also awaiting trial; two more are fugitives from justice. 

Several different charges have been brought against the culprits, the 
most common being the acceptance of bribes from “big mitt” gamblers and 
keepers of houses of prostitution. The trials disclosed the existence of a 
regular system whereby the police not only permitted but assisted “big mitt” 
men to fleece their victims. One captain of police was convicted of extorting 
money for an appointment to the police force. It seems quite probable that 
several more convictions will be obtained, but however that may be, the 
investigation has already produced enough benefit to warrant its inception. 
The public has been aroused as never before upon a municipal matter. Doubt- 
less no thoroughgoing reformation of the police force will be possible until 
the expiration ef the present mayor’s term of office in January, but already 
much has been done in response to the demands of public opinion. It is a 
safe prediction that Minneapolis will not soon have to fight again the 
grosser forms of police corruption. 

Primary Election: Separate Election, At the beginning of the investiga- 
tion little attention was paid to the matter outside of Minneapolis; as the 
extent of the corruption was brought to light interest in the affair became 
quite general. Owing to this tardy attention two widespread impressions in 
regard to the matter have become prevalent; first, that the corruption extends 
to all or nearly all the branches of the city government; second, that the 
scandal is a result of the primary election system put into operation for the 
first time at the last election. The first of these is totally erroneous. Under 
the charter the mayor has complete contro! over the police department and 
but little other power. In consequence the corruption has been confined to 
the police force. ‘The second impression is partly correct, but principally 
wrong. It is probably true that no convention would have given a party 
nomination to the present mayor, and his election was, therefore, due in 
part to the primary election system. But, on the other hand, under ordinary 
circumstances he would have been beaten at the polls. A most peculiar com- 
bination of circumstances enabled him to carry the election. The present 
scandal constitutes an argument for separate municipal elections rather than 
an argument against the primary election system. 

Orange, N. J.—C ivics Club A season of considerable activity and 
interest was closed by the members of the Civics Club of Orange, N. J., with 
their annual dinner on the evening of May 14. Thomas M. Osborne, of 


5 Contributed by M. De Lisle Zimmerman. 
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Auburn, N. Y., president of the board of trustees of the George Junior 
Republic, delivered an address on “Civics and Reformatory Movements ;” 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, spoke on “Civics and the Work 
of Organization in State and Nation,” and the Rev. Charles H. Mann, editor 
of the New Church Messenger and member of the Orange Poard of Educa- 
tion, on “Civics in Relation to the Education of the Citizen.” 

The civic movement in the Oranges is conducted by three organizations, 
the Citizens’ Committee, which is devoted to excise questions and aids the 
boards of excise; the Civics Sanitation Committee, which gives its attention 
to health matters, supplementing the work of the boards of health; and the 
Civics Club, which studies the questions of municipal government and, by 
public discussion, endeavors to enlighten the mayors and common councils 
as to public views on civic questions, and to give their support to beneficial 
legislation. 

Two important objects were accomplished by the club during the past 
season, the organization of a State Federation of Civic Clubs, or rather 
associations formed to promote civic improvement, and the starting of a 
movement to obtain public playgrounds for the children in the Oranges. 
Fourteen associations from different parts of the state have joined the 
Federation.” Although it is but two months since the club took up the 
question of public playgrounds for Orange children, the movement is so 
far advanced that in a few weeks the grounds will be provided. As soon as 
the club decided to take action in the matter, a committee was appointed to 
confer with similar committees from other charitable and humane societies, 
in the Oranges. A conference was held, an organization effected, and plans 
adopted. The Essex County Park Commission, the boards of education and 
the common councils may be counted upon to assist the movement, while 
private citizens have offered to aid by the use of their vacant land and by 
money contributions. 

Early in the season, with the view of getting expert opinion on the tax 
question, the club sent a copy of the Tax Reform Association's platform to 
every assessor in the state, asking if the changes in legislation, local option 
in taxation, etce., which the association advocated, would be beneficial. A 
number of replies were received, a large majority in favor of the platform, 
while those who did not favor it stated that the tax laws need revision. No 
action was taken in the matter by the club, although the tax question pre- 
sented itself in a number of different forms during the season. It is impos- 
sible to state how largely the club discussions of such questions as the need 
of an isolation hospital, the granting of the water and electric contracts, 
trolley franchises, sidewalks, street signs, scavenger service, etc., have influ- 
enced the action of the common councils, but on several occasions the club 
members have been gratified to see their ideas carried out, although they have 
not made any direct recommendation in the matter. They feel that one of 
the most effective ways of influencing legislation in the common councils is 
by promoting discussion of the views of taxpayers and public officials. 


®See ANNALS, May, 1902, p. 165 
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National Municipal League.—We take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the seventh annual report of the National Municipal League, 
which, while purporting to be the proceedings of the seventh conference, 
held at Boston, May 7 to 9, 1902, contains, as do its predecessors, a great 
amount of material in the way of special and elaborate reports. Since the 
volume has not yet passed the proof stage, we leave until later a detailed 
review. We wish here to mention two features of the report which may be of 
immediate ‘interest and assistance. 

Municipal Program.—The secretary of the league calls attention to the 
influence of the Municipal Program.’ The Mayors’ Association of Connecticut 
declared in January for city charters “uniform in character,” and calculated 
to leave as many of the details as possible “to the local officers of the com- 
munity to be governed.” Of the new St. Paul charter a local organ said: 
“It is the best charter ever constructed in America. . . . It has been 
framed as nearly as possible in accordance with the principles and recom- 
mendations of the National Municipal League. . . . The Commission had 
before it, and made use of, the books published by the league, and it was 
found that the wisdom and experience of the members of the league were of 
great help and advantage.” The new Alabama constitution likewise reflects 
the Municipal Program in several important respects, as does that of Virginia. 

The secretary calls attention to the fact that “practically every Charter 
Commission has in some wise used the proceedings of the National Municipal 
League and its Municipal Program. One Commission provided each member 
with a copy of the latter volume. In Honolulu one of the papers published 
the Program in its entirety, to enable the Hawaiian legislature to be prop- 
erly informed concerning what the paper in question was pleased to call a 
‘model charter.’ ” 

Committee on Instruction in Municipal Government*—The second report 
of the committee contains two outlines of courses designed to furnish prac- 
tical suggestions for colleges that have not yet introduced special courses 
in municipal government, a plea for municipal art as a subject of study in 
school and college, and a list of eighteen available lecturers for single and 
course lectures together with seventy-eight subjects. Dr. Sparling, of Wis- 
consin, gives an outline of his valuable laboratory course, dealing with 
administrative methods and problems, while Professor Zueblin’s contribu- 
tion is a skeleton sketch of the course of lectures which he has given so 
successfully throughout the country, East and West. Professor Adams, 
formerly of Pennsylvania, suggests convincingly the strategic importance of 
approaching municipal problems from an esthetic standpoint. 

The committee began its work with a desire not only to ascertain what 
is actually being done to give our students an understanding of municipal 
government, but more particularly to place practical suggestions within reach 
of every college. The two reports have presented five complete courses 
carefully worked out and tested in class-room and arena. While it is true that 


7 See ANNALS, May roo1, pD. 35-47 
®See ANNALS, January, 1901, Pp. 147. 
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these courses have been prepared for the large universities, Pennsylvania, 
Cornell and Wisconsin, the outlines are so complete and so well organized 
that they teem with suggestions that can be successfully applied in the small 
college. With the references and syllabuses given by Professor Rowe, Pro- 
fessor Zueblin, Dr. Brooks, Dr. Sparling and Mr. Woodruff, the teacher in 
the small college can easily introduce into his courses in sociology, history, 
economics or political science three, six, twelve lectures on municipal govern- 
ment, or, perhaps most advantageously, a course for the second term. No 
one can read these two reports of the committee without being ‘satisfied that 
they offer a practical way to make municipal problems of vital interest to 
the American student. 

The report may be had upon application to the National Municipal League, 
Philadelphia, and is signed by President Thomas M. Drown, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, chairman; Professor E. L. Bogart, Oberlin College; Professor John H. 
Finley, Princeton University; Dr. Wm. F. McDowell, secretary Methodist 
Board of Education; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia; Dr. Wm. H. 
Allen, secretary New Jersey State Charities Aid Association; Professor 
Charles Zueblin, University of Chicago; Professor Kendrick C. Babcock, 
University of California; Professor John L. Stewart, Lehigh University. 
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Il. PHILANTHROPY, CHARITIES AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Special Inquiries by the New York State Board.—The New York State 
Board of Charities has completed an important and fruitful study of the 
inmates of children’s institutions who have been public charges continu- 
ously for five years or longer. The board has supplied the local relief officers 
charged with the support of these children with a list of their names, and 
has requested that efforts be made to place out such as are reported eligible 
for placing out by reason of orphanage, abandonment, improper guardianship 
of parents, or by other causes, and that those who have relatives legally 
liable for their support be urged either to assume the care and custody of 
such children, or contribute in whole or in part for their support; and further 
that steps be taken to give those reported as defectives, such special remedial 
care and attention as will render them self-supporting or to make application 
for their admission to state institutions where they may receive such care and 
attention as their particular needs require. 

Each institution is also furnished with a list of the names of its own 
inmates falling under the various classes, and requested to co-operate with 
the public authorities chargeable with the support of such children for the 
purpose of securing the disposition recommended by the board with refer- 
ence to said children. 

The board has also been investigating the extent ta which the provisions 
of the public health law are observed by charitable institutions, and has 
ordered a thorough examination to be made into educational methods and 
facilities of the institutions which it visits and inspects. It is proposed to 
examine systematically the cases of children placed in family homes by local 
poor-law officers. Such inquiries as these are excellent illustrations of the 
kind of work that should and can be undertaken by state boards of charities, 
when these are primarily inspecting and supervising bodies rather than boards 
of management or control. 

Massachusetts Civic League.—The report of the Massachusetts Civic 
League covering the work of the year 1901 has appeared. The report of the 
Legislative Committee, the best exponent of the general purposes of the 
league, shows that the league was instrumental in promoting legislation 
upon a variety of subjects. Among others, there was a bill for an inter- 
mediate industrial school for boys. its object being to provide reformatory 
treatment, apart from adult criminals, for boys not less than fifteen nor more 
than eighteen years of age, a class of boys too old for the Lyman School 
and too young, it was argued, for the Concord Reformatory. The bill failed 
to pass the assembly. Another bill favored by the league provided that the 
State Board of Charity should visit annually or oftener all charitable institu- 
tions or homes whose property is exempt from taxation under provision of 
the law relating to literary, benevolent, and scientific institutions. This bill 
was also defeated. Still another bill provided that no petition fer the incor- 
poration of a charitable institution or home fer the care and support of 
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minor children should be considered by the Commissioner of Corporations 
until it had received the approval of the State Board of Charity. This bill 
was enacted with some minor amendments. A bill providing that all plans 
for the construction of new almshouses by cities and towns and the recon- 
struction of old ones should be submitted to the State Board of Charity for 
its approval was not reported from the committee, due probably to a feeling 
that the State Poard of Charity was asking for, and receiving, very consid- 
erable powers from the legislature. 

The league has been active as well in promoting civic improvements, 
mainly in connection with public playgrounds and the public schools. The 
salaried office of assistant secretary has been created experimentally. This 
office will give special attention to strengthening the membership of the 
league, which at present*numbers 1,185. 


The Labor Exhibit at the Buffalo Exposition.—A series of six mono- 
graphs on social economics, published by the United States Department of 
Labor as part of the labor exhibit at the Buffalo Exposition, may be obtained 
by application to the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor at 
Washington, D. C. The titles of the pamphlets are as follows: (1) The 
Work of the Department of Labor; (2) the Value and Influence of Labor 
Statistics, written by Carroll D. Wright; (3) Employer and Employee Under 
the Common Law; (4) Present Status of Employers’ Liability in the United 
States; (5) Protection of Workmen and Their Employment, by Stephen 
D. Fesseden; (6) Public Baths in Europe, by Edward Mussey Hartwell. 


Special Inquiries by the Elmira Reformatory.—The annual report of the 
New York State Reformatory, at Elmira, for the year 1901, contains an 
interesting biographical compendium covering the period of the Reformatory’s 
existence, from 1876 to the present time. These tables are compiled from 
information relating to 10,538 inmates, including all but two of those indefi- 
nitely sentenced. From one, an illiterate foreigner, no reliable data could be 
secured; another refused to give any information as to his family or past 
life. There are tables relating to parents of inmates with respect to heredity, 
drunkenness, education, pecuniary circumstances, and occupation; tables relat- 
ing to the inmates themselves, taking account of their environment, age, 
physical condition on admission, the nature of offences, and the ratio of 
progress in the grades of the prison population. It is shown, for instance, 
that 1,682 or 15.96 per cent were without any education; that 5,015 or 47.590 
per cent could simply read and write with difficulty; 32 per cent had ordinary 
common-school education, and but 4 per cent had attended the high school 
or higher institutions of learning. More than 55 per cent had associations 
which were positively bad, 42 per cent were not good, leaving but 1.5 per 
cent which could be considered desirable. More than 95 per cent of the 
offences were against property, about 8 per cent against the person, and a 
little less than 5 per cent against the peace. At the time of admission to the 
institution 55 per cent were between 16 and 20 years of age, 34 per cent 
between 20 and 25 years of age, and 10 per cent between 25 and 3o years 
of age. 
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Pension System for Street Railway Employees.—The Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company of New York has established a pension system for 
the relief of the superannuated employees of the company whose maximum 
annual wages have not exceeded $1,200 per year. The system went into effect 
July 1, 1902. It provides for the voluntary retirement of all employees who 
have attained the age of seventy, and who have been continuously in the 
service of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, or any of its constituent 
companies, for twenty-five years or more; and for the involuntary retirement 
of all employees between the ages of sixty-five and seventy who have been 
twenty-five years in such service, who, in the opinion of the trustees of the 
pension, have become physically disqualified. For a continuous service of 
thirty-five years or more a pension will be allowed amounting to 40 per cent 
of the average annual wages for the ten years preceding retirement; for ser- 
vice of thirty years, 30 per cent will be allowed; and for a service of twenty- 
five years, 25 per cent. The funds from which payment will be made will 
be appropriated each year by the company, and employees will not be required 
to contribute to it. 

It is announced that the Central Railroad of New Jersey is devising a 
pension system on somewhat similar lines. A usual feature of such plans 
as they are now receiving favorable consideration by railway systems is the 
fixing cf a minimum age limit of thirty-five or thereabouts for new employees. 


The Study and Treatment of Epilepsy.—A noteworthy development 
in the study of epilepsy and the treatment of epileptics in this country was the 
organization of the National Association for that purpose, which met in its 
first annual convention in Washington, D. C., May 14 and 15, 1901. The 
proceedings of the association at this meeting are presented in a beautifully 
printed and illustrated volume, which has recently been published. It is 
edited by Dr. William Pryor Letchworth, who is the author of the book enti- 
tled “The Care of Epileptics,” and who is the president of the association. 
The volume presents an excellent résumé of the provisions for the care of 
this class of defectives in the various states of the Union and in many foreign 
countries, including Mexico, Brazil, England, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Russia, Italy, Turkey, India, Japan, and Austria. These papers upon 
the methods in particular states and countries are fittingly preceded by a 
paper by Dr. William P. Spratling, entitled “An Ideal Colony for Epileptics, 
and the Necessity for the Broader Treatment of Epilepsy.” 

One of the most important papers in the volume is that written by Dr. 
Frederick Peterson, which very clearly sets forth the causes of this disease 
and the means of prevention and cure. Heredity, alcoholism, injury to the 
head at birth, in childhood or in later life, are given as the chief causes of 
epilepsy. The seat of the disease is in the gray matter on the surface of the 
brain. It is understood that the recurrent seizures are due to a kind of 
explosion in the great nerve cells of the gray matter. It is not an organic 
disease, but what is called a functional disorder, a neurosis. Neither by the 
naked eye nor by the microscope Fave any changes in the brain cells or in 
the nerve fibres been discovered that can be considered constantly and dis- 
tinctively associated with epilepsy. 
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The course of the disease depends upon the frequency and severity of 
the attacks. In about to per cent the frequency and severity are so great 
that the patient becomes ultimately insane. This is the natural result of a 
disease of the highest nerve centres of the brain. All authorities agree that 
between 5 and 10 per cent are curable, so that the disease is not so hopeless 
as many physicians have hitherto believed. “Unfortunately,” says Dr. Peter- 
son, “this skepticism on the part of medical men has led to superficial inves- 
tigation and desultory care in these cases, and the results of such negligence 
have rather tended to demonstrate the truth of the assumption of incura- 
bility. I believe. as the result of my own experience and observation, that 
there is almost no case so bad that all hope of cure must be abandoned, and 
I believe that my contreres at the Craig Colony and at other institutions 
specially adapted to the care of epileptics will corroborate this view.” 

As to the prevention of hereditary epilepsy, Dr. Peterson says: 

“If we were but able in the human family to control the reproduction 
of individuals with hereditary instability of the nervous system, it would 
be a long step in advance for preventive medicine. We display an extraor- 
dinary solicitude with regard to the proper development of our horses and 
cattle, but seldom even ordinary precaution in the rearing of human progeny. 

“But some day the laws of heredity will be so fully appreciated that 
the parties to the marriage contract, the officiating clergymen, the physicians, 
and the lawyers will combine to aid in uplifting the human race, instead of 
complacently permitting its degradation. 

“This must be a matter of general education of the people in the facts 
of morbid heredity. As it is now, the marriage of epileptics, the feeble- 
minded, and partially insane persons is a matter of frequent occurrence, not 
to mention the greater frequency of marital unions of the hysterical, neuras- 
thenic, and otherwise diseased individuals. 

“T have personally met with married epileptics, and several years ago I 
observed an instance of the marriage of an epileptic man and an epileptic 
girl, both of whom were intelligent and fully aware of the name of their 
malady. It is doubtful if the laws to prevent such unions, recently enacted 
in two or three of our Western states, will be effective; but at any rate, the 
agitation of the subject by the press and the existence of such laws must be 
helpful in educating the public to the moral wrong and the dangers of indis- 
criminate marriages. 

“Preventive medicine, as applied to epilepsy, must also take sides with 
the temperance societies against the common enemy, alcohol; until the effects 
of neurotic heredity are fully understood and the evils of alcoholism and 
ill-advised marriages are fully understood, we shall always have with us 
children born with the blight of ancestral sins and woes.” 

The Prison Association.—The Proceedings of the Annual Congress of 
the National Prison Association, held at Kansas City, Mo., November 9 to 
13, 1901, have appeared in a cloth-bound volume of nearly three hundred 
pages. In the same volume are published the proceedings of the Wardens’ 
Association, the Prison Physicians’ Association, and the Chaplains’ Associa- 
tion, all of which met in conjunction with the larger body. The book is well 
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indexed. There is a directory of the state reform schools in the United 
States, and another of the state industrial reformatories and penitentaries 
of the country. A full list of the delegates in attendance is printed, with their 
official titles and addresses. The Congress for 1902 will be held in Philadel- 
phia in September. Rev. John L. Milligan, Allegheny, Pa., is the general 
secretary. 

The Jilustrirte Zeitung for May 22, 1902, contains an interesting descrip- 
tion of a large popular hotel, albergo populare, opened last year in Milan. 
The house is a large five-story brick structure, built after the same English 
models which were followed in constructing the Mills hotels in New York, 
and, like the Mills hotels, it is designed to furnish to people of small means 
the convenience of a modern hotel. So successfully has this design been 
accomplished that the house has attracted not only laborers, but students, bus- 
ness men from the country and from other cities, and even government officers 
and traveling men from other countries. A motto which stands over the 
door reads: “Have regard for others if you wish others to have regard for 
you.” The observance of this may in part explain the harmony with which 
people of different classes are being entertained in the same house, and that 
even in a country where class distinctions are much more rigid than any 
known in America. 

The albergo populare contains 530 small bedrooms, each provided with an 
iron-frame bed, a chair and other necessary furniture. There is a dining 
hall with buffet attached, a library, a comfortable reading and smoking room, 
and baths, lavatories, barber shop, shoe shop, storage room, etc. The building 
is lighted by electricity, heated by a central plant, and provided with an 
abundance of running water. Order, cleanliness and simple elegance charac- 
terize all the appointments. 

The price of lodging is fifty centesimi, for which the guest may occupy 
his room from 7 p. m. to 9 a. m. Instead of furnishing board for $3 per 
week and meals for fifteen cents, as at the Mills hotels, dishes are served on 
the European plan. Meat dishes cost from twenty-five to forty centesimi, soup 
with vegetables and rice, fifteen; bouillon, five. A tub bath costs twenty 
centesimi, but a shower bath, inclusive of soap and towel, costs but ten. It 
_is hoped later to make considerable reduction in these prices. 

The promoter of this undertaking is Luigi Buffoli, himself a self-made 
man, who has for some time been engaged in carrying out the co-operative 
idea in Milan. He was tle founder of the Unione Co-operativa of Milan, 
which now has branches in other large cities of Europe, and by means of 
which it is sought to eliminate middle men so far as practicable, and to 
bring producer and consumer directly together. It was in connection with 
this work that Buffoli’s attention was attracted to the unhealthful physical 
and moral conditions which surrourd the cheap hotels of a large city. To 
furnish relief from these conditions is the problem which he has undertaken 
to solve. To miake his plan permanently successful the enterprise must be 
self-supporting and yield a reasonable profit in order to insure the opening 
of similar houses in other localities. The money for launching the enter- 
prise was raised by subscription, chiefly through the albergo populare 
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society, which was organized for that purpose; but, as soon as its success is 
fairly established, it should not prove difficult to find capitalists willing to 
invest their money in property of this sort. 

The house has thus far not been open to women, but it is so constructed 
that one of the five floors could be easily set apart for them. This, however, 
is not likely to occur so long as the patronage remains as large as at present. 
There are so many applications for accommodation that a large number of 
people have constantly to be turned away. It may well be expected, however, 
if the experiment continues successful, that other houses of a similar nature 
will be opened and that both sexes will be accommodated. 


Settlement Fellowships. — The College Settlements Association has 
established two fellowships of $400 each for the year 1902-3, and invites 
application therefor. One of these fellowships may, at the discretion of the 
committee, be changed into a scholarship of $300. 

The object of these fellowships is to open to a well-qualified person the 
opportunity afforded by settlement life for the investigation of social condi- 
tions. The object of the scholarship is to give training in philanthropic and 
civic work. 

No requirements are made beyond residence in a settlement during the 
academic year and the pursuit of some clearly-defined line of work, scientific 
or practical, under the general guidance of the committee of the association 
and of the head-worker of the settlement selected. The choice of residence 
should depend on opportunities for the work to be undertaken, and need not 
be limited to the houses belonging to the association. The time may, with the 
approval of the committee, be divided between different settlements, 

The basis of award will be solely promise of future usefulness. A col- 
lege education is regarded as desirable, but not essential if some compensating 
form of intellectual discipline has been enjoyed. Applicants should preferably 
have had some experience, and very recent college graduates would be eligible 
only in exceptional cases. Qualifications being equal, a woman applicant will 
be preferable to a man, 

The Committee on Fellowships, College Settlements Associations, con- 
sists of Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Barnard, College; Miss E. G. Balch, Wellesley 
College, and Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, Columbia University. 


The Prevention of Tuberculosis.—The New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society has initiated a movement which may prove to be of more import- 
ance than any other in which the society has participated in recent years 
with the exception of ihat for tenement-house reform. This is the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis, consisting of four- 
teen representative physicians and fifteen others who are especially interested 
in the social aspect of the disease. In many respects the methods of work 
adopted by the new committee will be similar to those which were employed 
in the case of the Tenement-house Committee. Like the former committee, 
this one will be representative in character. For example, both the Hon. 
Ernst J. Lederle, commissioner of health, and Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, 
medical officer of the health department, the Hon. Homer Folks, commissioner 
of public charities, and the commissioner of the tenement-house department 
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are members of the committee. Co-operation will be sought not only with 
charitable agencies of all kinds, but with city departments and state officials. 
Attention will be devoted to educational propaganda, and the support of the 
public press will be especially welcome. 

The services of a competent secretary, who will devote his entire time 
to the committee, will be secured, and at the same time, in so far as it will 
be of advantage, the entire volunteer body of workers and the expert agents 
and visitors of the society will contribute to the objects which it is desired 
to accomplish. 

The first task will be an exhaustive investigation of some of the social 
aspects of tuberculosis. There are already in progress in many laboratories 
investigations of a bacteriological character; and in many hospitals and 
sanatoria there is opportunity for clinical study and investigation into the 
physical aspects of the disease. Little attempt, however, has been made to 
establish the relation, for example, betweeen infected living apartments and 
the victims of the disease; or into the possibility of recovery or improvement 
resulting from improved diet and improved light and air, when patients are 
treated in their own homes; nor has there been any systematic effort to ascer- 
tain how far infection can be prevented by instruction in the nature of the 
disease and in the character of the precautions which should be taken to pre- 
vent its spread. In Pennsylvania and in one or two other states, as well 
as in Canada and several foreign countries there have been organized societies 
for the prevention of tuberculosis, their chief functions being the dissemina- 
tion of leaflets and of information in other forms concerning the communica- 
bility of the disease, and the necessity of conscientious care on the part of 
consumptives, especially as to the danger of spitting in hallways, public con- 
veyances or on the street. Educational work of this kind is of the utmost 
importance, and the committee will undertake to carry on such work on a 
large scale at the same time that its investigations are in progress. 

In co-operation with relief agencies, it is hoped that much additional 
information may be obtained concerning the desirability of making an entire 
change in the physical environment of those who are suffering from the dis- 
ease, even when this involves considerable financial outlay. The financial 
burden imposed by the existence of 20,000 consumptives in New York city 
alone is enormous, and, on the financial side alone, therefore, it may be found 
a good investment to cure tuberculosis in its incipient stages, rather than to 
allow almost the entire number, as at present, to become a burden either 
upon their immediate family or upon the public in the last stages of the 
disease. 

The committee wishes especially to emphasize the fact that this move- 
ment is not in any sense one against consumptives, nor one that will be per- 
mitted in any way to increase the already great hardships of their lot. In 
some quarters there is a tendency to exaggerate the danger of casual contact 
with tuberculous patients. It is believed that there is no occasion for any 
panic or public apprehension from the existence in a community of consump- 
tive patients, provided a reasonable degree of prudence is exercised. Com- 
plete isolation of all consumptives would be an utterly impracticable proposi- 
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tion. Undue restraint upon the liberty of patients in moving from one place 
to another or any such general dread of the disease as will make it more 
dificult for those who have had tuberculosis but have been cured, or for 
those who are improving and are conscientious in caring for their own 
sputum, thus preventing the infection of others, to find employment, is to be 
deprecated. A systematic attempt to spread accurate information concerning 
what is definitely known about the disease will be of benefit to individual 
consumptives, and will eventually, it is hoped, contribute to the lessening 
of the present high death rate from the disease. 

The present committee is not the first attempt that has been made to 
perfect an organization of this kind, although the earlier attempts in the 
same direction are to be merged into it. Last winter, largely upon the initia- 
tive of Dr. S. A. Knopf, a call was circulated for a meeeting to form a 
society for the purpose of fighting tuberculosis. Many of those who have 
now become members of the new committee signed this call. Owing to the 
difficulty of finding a layman with the proper qualifications for the position 
of president of the society, the formation of the society was not consummated, 
but the physicians who have been interested in the matter have cordially 
indorsed the present plan, by which the business and clerical work of the 
committee will be attended to in the offices of the Charity Organization 
Society, while the scientific and professional guidance required will be sup- 
plied by those who are competent to give it. 

Aside from the investigation above described into the social aspects of 
tuberculosis, the objects of the committee have been formulated in part as 
follows : 

I. The promulgation of the doctrine that tuberculosis is a communicable, 
preventable, and curable disease. 

II. The dissemination of knowledge concerning the means and methods 
to be adopted for the prevention of tuberculosis. 

III. The advancement of movements to provide special hospital, sana- 
torium, and dispensary facilities for consumptive adults and scrofulous and 
tuberculous children among the poor. 

IV. The initiation and encouragement of measures which tend to pre- 
vent the development of scrofulous and other forms of tuberculous diseases. 

State Sanatoria.—The legislature of the state of New Jersey, at its 
last session, appropriated $56,000 to begin the erection of a state sanatorium 
for tuberculosis patients. A commission has been organized, with Dr. James 
S. Green, of Elizabeth, N. J., as secretary. 

The legislature of Ohio also took steps in this direction by providing 
for the appointment by the governor of a commission of seven to report, 
by May, 1903, upon the feasibility and advisability of establishing sanatoria 
in that state. The Ohio Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis has been 
established, and the State Board of Health publishes a monthly sanitary 
bulletin dealing with sanitary questions, including tuberculosis. 

The Detroit Conference.—The Twenty-ninth National Conference of 
Charities and Correction was held in Detroit, May 28 to June 3, with an 
attendance of about one thousand delegates. Charities of July 5 contains a 
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concise report of each section, with an analysis of the drift of prevailing 
discussion. 

The same magazine contains also a brief report, by Dr. Charles S. Bern- 
heimer, of the Conference of Jewish Charities, which was held in Detroit 
immediately before the National Conference. 


The Atlanta Conference.—The next session of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction will be held in Atlanta, Ga., in the spring 
of 1903. <As the work of the conference is of such general interest, a list 
of officers and chairmen of the committees is appended: 

President, Robert W. de Forest, New York. Vice-presidents, Mrs. Ste- 
phen Baldwin, Detroit; S. W. Woodward, Washington, D, C.; J. J. Kelso, 
Toronto, Canada; Michel Heymann, New Orleans; Frederico Degetau, San 
Juan, Porto Rico. General secretary, Joseph P. Byers, Columbus, O. 
Assistant secretaries, W. H. McClain, St. Louis; Mrs. S. Izetta George, 
Denver, Col.; W. Frank Persons, New York; W. S. Eagleson, Columbus, O.; 
A. W. Abbott, Orange, N. J. Treasurer, Alfred O. Crozier, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Official reporter and editor, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, New York. 
Executive committee, Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis; the Rev. S. G. Smith, 
St. Paul; James Allison, Cincinnati; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Rockford; 
Nathan Bijur, New York; Jeffrey R. Brackett, Baltimore; Mrs. E. E. Wil- 
liamson, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Standing committezs: Reports from states, chairman, Joseph P. Byers, 
State supervision and administration of charities and correction, chairman, 
Professor F. W. Blackmar, Lawrence, Kas. Needy families in their homes, 
including legal aid, chairman, Edmond J. Butler, New York. Juvenile 
delinquents, including children’s courts and the probation system, chairman, 
T. F. Chapin, Westboro, Mass. Destitute children, truancy, child labor, and 
recreation, chairman, Hugh F. Fox, Bayonne, N. J. Colonies for, and segrega- 
tion of, defectives, chairman, Dr. W. E. Fernald, Waverly, Mass. Treatment 
of criminals, including probation, parole and pardons, chairman, Samuel J. 
Barrows, New York. County and municipal institutions, outdoor relief and 
vagrancy, chairman, C. L. Stonaker, Denver, Col. The insane, including 
psycopathic hospitals, boarding-out and after-care, chairman, the Rev. S. G. 
Smith, St. Paul. Disease and dependence, housing and sanitary inspection, 
chairman, Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, Boston. 

Federation of Charities in Baltimore.— ‘There has recently been 
brought about a close federation between the Charity Organization Society 
of the city of Baltimore and the Association for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor. Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, chairman of the Executive 4 
Committee of the Charity Organization Society, describes the plan in the July 
magazine number of Charities, tracing the history of the relations in the past 
between these two important societies. Under the plan adopted, the annual 
meeting of each society for the election of officers is held separately, but the 
boards of management hold joint meetings; joint executive and finance com- 
mittees are to be formed, and the two organizations will elect the same person 
as general secretary and probably the same person as president. 

The chief feature of the plan is the general direction of all agents of 
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the two societies by one leader, whose aim it will be to have all do the best 
constructive work possible by following methods which experience has 
proved helpful in dealing with needy persons, methods which probably belong 
to no one society. 

Boston, New York and Chicago, and some smaller cities in which there 
are now existing two societies corresponding to those above named, will 
watch with great interest the working of this new form of closer union, and 
its success will doubtless be of distinct influence in such cities, as well as in 
others, where a single society of either type still occupies the entire field. 


Summer School in Philanthropic Work.—Thirty-nine students, repre- 
senting fifteen states in the Union and eighteen colleges and universities, 
attended the Summer School in Philanthropic Work, conducted by the Charity 
Organization Society of New York City, this summer. The school opened 
its session on Monday, June 16, and continued for six weeks from that date. 
Among the lecturers were the following: 

“Preparation for Social Service.” Rev. S. M. Crothers, Cambridge, Mass. 

“The Need for Trained Workers.” Mr. Homer Folks, Commissioner of 
Public Charities, New York City. 

“The Right View of the First Request for Aid.” Mr. C. C. Carstens, 
assistant secretary of the Society for Organizing Charity, Philadelphia. 

“The Uses and Scope of Investigation.” Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, presi- 
dent of the Department of Charities and Correction, Baltimore. 

“The Standard of Living and Distribution of the Family Income.” Mr. 
Philip W. Ayres. 

“The Uses and Limitations of Material Relief.” Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
manager of the United Hebrew Charities, New York. 

“The Problems of Public Outdoor Relief.” Mr. Frederic Almy, general 
secretary of the Charity Organization Society, Buffalo. 

“The Treatment of Families in which there is Sickness.” Mr. Edward 
T. Devine, general secretary of the Charity Organization Society, New York. 

“Employment and Industrial Training.” Mr. Charles F. Weller, general 
secretary of the Associated Charities, Washington, D. C. 

“The Development of Right Habits of Life in the Family.” Dr. David 
Blaustein, superintendent of the Educational Alliance, New York. 

“How to Win and How to Train Volunteer Visitors.” Miss Mary E. 
Richmond, general secretary of the Society for Organizing Charity, Phila- 

delphia. 
“The Co-operation of Charitable Societies: a. In Dealing with Fami- 
lies; >. In Civic and Legislative Matters. The Co-operation of Churches 
with Each Other in Charitable Work.” Miss Mary L. Birtwell, general sec- 
retary of the Associated Charities of Cambridge, Mass. 

“The Scope and Purpose of a Charity Organization Society.” Mr. 
Robert W. de Forest, president of the Charity Organization Society, New 
York. 
“The Financial Management and Accounts of Charitable Agencies and 
Institutions.” Mr. Robert W. Hebberd, secretary of the New York State 
Board of Charities, Albany. 
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“Institutional and Placing-out Methods in Caring for Children.” Mr. 
Homer Folks, Commissioner of Public Charities, New York City. 

“The Institutional Care of Children.” Rev. Thomas L. Kinkead, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. 

“Special Training for Backward and Defective Children.” Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Providence, R. I. 

“Children’s Courts and Probation Systems.” Hon. Joseph M. Deuel, 
president of the Board of City Magistrates, New York. 

“Differentiation of Agencies for the Care of Dependents.” Miss Mary 
Vida Clark, secretary of the State Charities Aid Association, New York. 

“Defectives and Their Care.” Mr, Alexander Johnson, superintendent 
of the Indiana School for Feeble-minded Youth, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

“The Success of the Settlement as a Means of Improving a Neighbor- 
hood.” Mr. Robert A. Woods, head-worker of South End House, Boston. 

“Municipal Action Involving the Welfare of Neighborhoods—Vacation 
Schools, Playgrounds, Baths, Recreation Piers.’ Mr. Joseph Lee, Boston, 
Mass. 

The terms of admission to this school, which has now held five annual 
sessions, are, that the applicant must either be a graduate of some college 
or university, or have had at least one year’s work in the field of philan- 
thropic work. Many of the college graduates had also had experience in some 
form of social work. At the close of each lecture discussions on the subject 
were held, in which experienced workers in that particular field took part. 
Many of these workers had been invited from a distance to be present for 
this purpose. Each lecturer also allowed opportunity for questions on the 
part of the class, and this was almost always made much of. In connection 
with each lecture a bibliography on the subject was prepared by some student, 
to whom it had been assigned, and copies of this list of references were dis- 
tributed at the end of the morning’s exercises. 

Besides this library and lecture work, provision was also made for prac- 
tical work on the part of the class. Each member was assigned to one or 
more of the district offices of the Charity Organization Society, and besides 
the value of personal touch with the worker in the field, there was also 
given to each student a list of twenty-five records, which were studied and 
analyzed, in order to determine the chief and subsidiary causes of distress 
and what remedies could be suggested. Some of the class also did consider- 
able visiting work. A written report was required from each member of 
the school on some subject assigned at the beginning of the school’s work. 
Many of these papers required considerable research, some were illustrated 
by charts and maps, and some are to be continued by investigations after the 
close of the school. Arrangements had also been made for trips by the 
school in a body, or in small groups, to many of the charitable and penal 
institutions of Greater New York. Several of the settlements, children’s 
institutions, work- and almshouses, summer charities, vacation schools, and 
also the quarantine station, were visited. Questions were asked, notes taken, 
and reports made at the following session of the school. 

The number in attendance this year is slightly in advance of former 
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years, although numbers would hardly be a criterion of success. Each year 
many who have applied have not been admitted, so that if the school desired 
to increase the number of students it could very easily do so. Practically 
all the members of the school who have so desired have obtained positions in 
the field of social work. At the close of the session this year an Association 
of the School of Philanthropy was formed to include those who have attended 
or lectured at any session of the school. 
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| Ill. NOTES ON COLONIES AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 


The Philippines. —Interest in the American dependencies has for some 
time been centred on the Philippines. The most important of recent occur- 
rences affecting the archipelago have been the passage of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment Act by Congress, the President's Amnesty Proclamation of July 4, 
and the efforts made at Rome by Governor Taft to secure an early settlement 
of the land queston. Organized military resistance to the authority of the 
United States having ceased, except in the Moro country, all necessity for 
stringent application of the penalties incident to a military régime has also 
) passed. The amnesty granted by President Roosevelt upon the anniversary of 
| the nation’s independence extends to all those persons in the islands who have 
/ participated in the insurrection, who have given aid and comfort to persons so 
participating, for the offenses of treason or sedition, and for all political 
offenses committed in the course of the insurrection, but does not apply to 
| those who have committed crimes since May 1, 1902, in sections where civil 
. government has been established, nor to persons heretofore convicted of mur- 
der, rape, arson or robbery. In the latter cases application for clemency may, 
) however, be expected upon application to the proper authority. Those seeking 
to avail themselves of the general amnesty are required to subscribe to the 
following oath of allegiance: “I, . solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
recognize and accept the supreme authority of the United States of America 
in the Philippine Islands, and will maintain true faith and allegiance thereto; 
that I impose upon myself this obligation voluntarily without mental reserva- 
tion or purpose of evasion. So help me God.” 

The amnesty does not apply to the districts inhabited by the Moros. 
These Mohammedan tribes have steadfastly resisted for centuries all efforts 
to assimilate them, and, with the change to American sovereignty, their atti- 
tude has remained the same toward the new rulers as it was toward the 
Spanish. 

The recent hostilities between Moros and Americans have been so 
barren in results, because of the difficulty of occupying the Moro territory, 
that the Philippine government will probably be unable for some time to 
exercise more than a nominal jurisdiction over these southern districts. 

In the present issue of THe ANNALS the leading article, by Governor 
Taft, contains a discussion of the political parties in the Philippines; the new 
| Philippine Government bill is also described by Professor Rowe. The new 
law is the result of a compromise between the moderate and radical views 
on Philippine self-government, as represented by the Senate and House respec- 
tively. One of the problems presented by the Philippine situation is how best 
| to insure the proper education and representation of all classes. The cessation 
| of hostilities, the amnesty proclamation and the general establishment of civil 
government remove some of the greatest obstacles to progress along the 
t lines named, but the fundamental difficulty is the lack of good roads and 
| schools. Upon these means of civilization depends the political upbuilding of 
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the people. An attitude of sullen non-participation or one of violent partisan- 
ship may perhaps be expected from a considerable portion of the older gen- 
eration for years to come, but Americanizing influences can well be brought 
to bear upon the younger elements of the people by means of the school 
system. 

In a total population of 8,000,000 there are, it may be estimated, consider- 
ably over 2,000,000 of school age; for these there are somewhat over 5,000 
public-school teachers. Such is the obstacle to the political development of 
the islands. 

Widespread attention is being attracted to the land question because of 
its religious bearings. Attention has already been called in these Notes to the 
delicate and complicated nature of the matter; it is not surprising that some 
feeling has been aroused on different sides by the efforts of the American 
government to solve the problem. Any settlement whatever would probably 
have given rise to a misunderstanding as to the motives of the administration 
on the part of those who are unfamiliar with the facts. On his return to 
Manila from the United States, Governor Taft was instructed by the War 
Department to visit the Vatican and negotiate a settlement of the vexed land 
question. This question may be said to possess two different phases, an 
ecclesiastical and a social or political aspect. From the ecclesiastical point 
of view the friars of the orders involved are, it is claimed, not acceptable to 
the people at large, because the people consider them as identified wholly with 
the Spanish régime. That the friars have acted throughout in the interest 
of Spanish rather than of Philippine policy can hardly be doubted. But with 
the ecclesiastical authority of the friars the United States can have no con- 
cern. The government could not further or prevent the resumption of this 
authority. It is in the question as to the ownership of large sections of land 
throughout the archipelago and especially in the province of Cavite, however, 
that the American officials have been compelled to adopt a definite policy. 
The Augustinian, Kecolletan, Franciscan and other orders are unable to 
regain possession of the lands which they claim, the lands in question being 
occupied by persons who refuse either to vacate or to pay rent. In this 
situation the Philippine government has decided that a forcible restoration of 
the friars to the lands which they claim would renew nearly all the grievances 
which brought on the rebellion against Spanish authority. The problem is 
much complicated by numerous important disputes over the title to many of 
the lands, and particularly by the uncertainty as to whether the state or the 
orders named actually owned certain important parcels of land devoted to 
public uses. The first and natural policy of the American government was 
to offer a compromise which might appeal to all parties, viz., the government 
would buy the lands from the friars and allow the present occupants to retain 
possession upon payment of a nominal rent with the privilege of purchase. 
By this compromise, in return for the payment of a large sum, the govern- 
ment would gain nothing beyond the satisfaction of the people now occupying 
the lands and the retirement of those friars who were intensely pro-Spanish 
in their sympathies. In order to secure this latter point Governor Taft was 
instructed to arrange, through the Vatican, for the substitution of friars of 
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other nationalities, especially Americans, for the Spanish. This would involve 
no change in the orders themselves, but only a substitution of pro-American 
for anti-American members of the same orders. Probably no American was 
better fitted to bring about a settlement of these questions than Governor 
Taft; his instructions, while giving him ample liberty as to matters of detail, 
were yet clear and definite. Nine fundamental propositions lay at the basis 
of the American case, and these were duly presented and received. In reply, 
the Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Rampolla, during the progress of 
the negotiations, sent to the governor two important communications which 
practically summarize the position taken by the Vatican. The intention is 
announced to substitute friars of other nationalities as much as possible, to 
restrict them to the exercise of the spiritual ministry, and discountenance 
attempts to control civil authority. The generals of the orders concerned, 
however, felt it inadvisable to make a formal agreement to recall the Spanish 
members of their orders. In regard to the land question, the Vatican pre- 
ferred to make no immediate engagement to sell the lands claimed by the 
orders, but suggested that an Apostolic Delegate might be sent to Manila 
empowered to negotiate for the assessment of land values and ultimately for 
a sale. 

In short, the Vatican, while apparently willing to negotiate, refused to 
enter at once into a definite agreement on any of the questions whose settle- 
ment was so earnestly desired by the United States. In explanation of this 
attitude, it must be recalled that each of the orders involved in the settle- 
ment is presided over by a general, resident at Rome. These officials natu- 
rally command a far-reaching influence throughout the Roman Catholic 
Church. Their wishes in the matter must, therefore, appeal to the College 
of Cardinals more strongly than what probably seems the mere importunity 
of the American government. 

When the Papal reply was communicated to the American authorities, 
the proposals of the latter underwent a modification which is not without 
significance. On July 14 Secretary Root sent to Governor Taft new instruc- 
tions which were presented in toto to the Vatican. In consideration of the 
unwillingness of the ecclesiastical officials to agree to an immediate settle- 
ment the American government also withdraws its offer to buy first and fix 
the price afterward by arbitration, as originally proposed. The Philippine 
government at Manila is to be charged with the duty of fixing a price in 
accordance with the “practical benefits to be derived from the purchase in 
view of ail the facts then existing.” One of these facts to which the Secretary 
hastens to call attention is that, “contrary to our former supposition, the real 
and substantial title to the lands in a great measure has passed out of the 
religious orders and is vested in corporations which they cannot entirely con- 
trol, and which hold the lands for the purpose of lawful gain, and are alone 
competent to sell them.” From this it may be inferred that the War Depart- 
ment, being disappointed in its hope of an early settlement, will expect to pay 
only for value received. In his letter of July 14 Secretary Root also asked 
that the Philippine government be furnished by the ecclesiastical authorities 
with specifications (a) of the property which the orders are willing to sell 
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and of their precise relations to the title of such property; (b) of the 
churches, convents, etc., which it is claimed have been occupied by American 
troops, and for which rentals or damages have been claimed, with the details 
of the claim; (c) of the church properties, formal title to which remained 
in the Spanish crown at the time of cession, and formal conveyance of which 
from the government is desired; (d) a statement of the various charitable 
and educational trusts which the authorities of the church consider should 
be regarded as devolved upon the church rather than upon the state. To this 
request Cardinal Rampolla replied on July 18, promising that the Apostolic 
Delegate to be sent to Manila should be furnished with definite instructions, 
and that he should enter into negotiations with the Philippine government 
upon the four points named in Secretary Root’s cablegram. Governor Taft, 
after a farewell audience on Monday, July 21, then left for Manila. Curi- 
ously enough opposite impressions of the results of the negotiations have 
prevailed on different sides of the Atlantic. Among some of the foreign 
residents in Rome there appears to have been a feeling that the Vatican lost 
a valuable opportunity, while in A'merica a strong sense of disappointment 
has been evident, not unmixed with the notion that the American case had 
been, temporarily at least, defeated, or, as certain newspaper reports expressed 
it, the Vatican had triumphed. If the straightforward language of Secretary 
Root’s instructions is clearly understood, the initiative must now come from 
Rome. The friars concerned cannot return to their lands, nor can they 
resume their spiritual authority; the Philippine government no longer offers 
a general purchase of all the lands, but will insist upon a careful examination 
of titles, and will offer such compensation as appears proportionate to the 
commercial value of the lands and to such persons as have undoubted title. 
Finally, the Philippine Government Act, approved July 1, authorizes the 
government of the islands “to acquire, receive, hold, maintain, and convey 
title to real and personal property . . . and acquire real estate for public 
uses by the exercise of the right of eminent domain.” By the provisions of 
Section 64 of the law this power is especially extended to include lands held 
by religious associations “in such manner as, in the opinion of the Commission, 
to affect the peace and welfare of the people of the Philippine Islands.” 
For this purpose the government may sell interest-bearing bonds. Governor 
Taft and his colleagues are now furnished with ample power to cope with the 
question in all its phases; for obvious reasons an amicable settlement is pre- 
ferable, but should this be impossible, the usual procedure in eminent domain 
may be followed. 


Germany.—Special Colonial Civil Service, Forced Labor. The German 
colonial council, an advisory body called together by the Government from 
time to time to discuss colonial matters, is at*present considering a question 
of considerable interest to Americans. The proposition has been mage to 
develop a class of officials with special training for the management of colonial 
affairs, a system already adopted by England, Holland and France. The 
recommendations which, it is proposed, should apply at first only to German 
East Africa, are in substance as follows: 

Qualifications. The candidate must have graduated from a “gymnasium” 
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or high school, must have some knowledge of English, have served his time 
in the army, be under twenty-three years of age and be physically qualified to 
live in the tropics. 

Special Training. The young man qualified as above is then to be placed 
for at least a year in the colonial bureau of the Imperial Foreign Office during 
which time he is to continue his study of English and also to take up the 
native dialect [Suaheli] in the Seminar for Oriental Languages in Berlin. 
Next follows a service of about two years and eight months in the colony 
itself, in which a further study of native languages, administration, local con- 
ditions and tropical hygiene is made. The candidate is also to be employed in 
all the more important divisions of the local colonial government. ln the 
middle and at the close of this period thorough examinations are to be held, as 
a result of which the best equipped candidates are to be allowed a furlough 
for further studies in Berlin. After a space of from one and one-half to two 
years a third and final examination is to be held, following which the candi- 
date is to be employed for two years again in East Africa. If the services per- 
formed during this time are satisfactory, the first appointment as “secretary” 
is to be made. The applicant for this course of training agrees to remain at 
least ten years in the colonial service; in case he fails to do so, for any reason 
except failing health, he is obliged to pay the costs of his training. 

The system proposed seems, from an American standpoint, needlessly 
complex. The English plan of providing a preliminary examination for gen- 
eral education, including political science and economics, and devoting the rest 
of the special training to language work in London followed by special train- 
ing in the colony itself, seems much simpler, and, judging by results, it is 
satisfactory. é 

Attention has already been called in a recent number of the ANNALS, to 
the Imperial Rescript providing for the gradual abolition of slavery in certain 
of Germany's African colonies. The subject of the colonial labor supply is one 
which deserves more attention than it has heretofore received at the hands of 
publicists interested in the welfare of colonies. The problem has assumed a 
particularly difficult phase in Africa where the natives have hitherto utterly 
failed to respond or co-operate with European efforts toward the develop- 
ment of the country. In 2 recent number of the Kolonial-Zeitung, Dr. Alfred 
Funke declares emphatically in favor of a system of forced labor. He argues 
that at the present time actual slavery exists among most of the African tribes 
in so far as the women are compelled to perform all the work, even the heaviest 
labor being left to them. Not only is this an odious form of slavery, which 
nations professing civilized ideals cannot permit, but it also results in the 
degradation of the natives and forms an effectual bar to the further progress 
of the African colonies. Without the labor of her own strong men it will be 
impossible for Africa to lift herself above the level of semi-barbarism. That 
the question is one of general significance Dr. Funke shows by a reference to 
Sir George Goldie’s recent speech before the London Chamber of Commerce, 
in which that distinguished colonial statesman, expressed no hope of cultiva- 
ting industrious habits among the Gold Coast negroes, but favored the intro- 
duction of coolie labor from India and Asia. Such a policy Dr. Funke 
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believes, should not be adopted except as a last resort, because of the social 
effects of coolie labor. Doubtless the introduction of Indian coolies would 
soon result in a general decadence of the negroes even beyond their present 
conditions. Forced labor of the natives is, therefore, regarded as the natural 
outcome of the present situation. In order, however, to prevent the gross 
cruelties which have accompanied the system in Belgian Africa it is proposed 
to levy a light tax payable in the products of the country, and in this way to 
offer a stimulus to industry. 

It is interesting to observe the far-reaching changes which are being 
wrought in the political and civil notions of the white races by contact with the 
backward peoples in the homes of the latter. To one who reads the proposals 
of Dr. Funke it will not be difficult to understand how a number of Americans 
as well as Europeans have been led to exaggerate the extent to which our ideas 
have shifted and to fear a general abandonment of our cherished liberties. 

Cuba.—The Administration of the Government of Cuba by the United 
States. The following review of the work of the American army in Cuba has 
been prepared by the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department. 

The Military Government of Cuba was established by the United States 
on July 18, 1898, and terminated on May 19, 1902. At the close of hostilities 
in Cuba, the military authorities found the island in a state of devastation 
and ruin, both as to its political organization and in its industrial con- 
dition. Without precedent to guide and in part without previous experience 
in state affairs, the officers of the United States army at once undertook to 
set up a form of government which would provide sufficient revenues for 
immediate needs, and which might be developed into a stable ayd lasting 
system. How well they succeeded may be best shown by a summary of the 
fiscal affairs during our stay in the island. From July 18 to December 31, 
1898, revenues were collected amounting to five hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, mainly from duties on imports and municipal taxation, and these 
revenues were used for defraying the extraordinary expenses occasioned by 
the condition of affairs. 

On January 1, 1899, there were established in Cuba sixteen customs 
houses, one at the chief port, Havana, and others at the principal sub- 
ports of the island. These officers were fully equipped from the outset. 
and a uniform tariff was observed in the assessment of taxes and duties. The 
rates were generally about the same as those which obtained in the United 
States. The principal changes in the tariff have been the gradual reduction 
of duties on exports from time to time, until April 1, 1901, when these duties 
were entirely abolished. Post offices were opened throughout the island, 
and native postmasters were appointed. More than 300 post offices were 
established, at the greater number of which the officers were bonded, and in 
connection therewith a money-order system was inaugurated both for domestic 
and international business. A free delivery system was also established in 
all of the largest cities, as well as railway post lines, and in many instances, 
star routes in the interior and country districts, giving to even the remotest 
places the benefits of a regular mail service. 

There was established a Department of Finance, presided over by a Gen- 
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eral Treasurer and six Provincial Treasurers, one for each province. Subse- 
quently, these provinces were redistricted and formed into eleven so-called 
Fiscal Zones. These officers conducted the assessment and collection of con- 
veyance, inheritance, commercial and industrial taxes, and administered inter- 
nal affairs,—municipal schools, hospitals, public works, fostering industries 
and stocking farms and plantations. Thousands of brood horses and cattle 
were purchased and resold to the natives on easy terms, enabling them to 
resume work which would not otherwise have been possible. 

The number of school houses provided nearly eqyals those in this country 
for a corresponding area. There was constructed a telegraph line connecting 
the principal cities throughout the island, and maintained by the United 
States Signal Corps. Public roads were opened throughout the island, 
which, together with the construction and repair of bridges, have been of 
invaluable benefit to the inhabitants. Among the most notable achievements 
in this connection may be mentioned the concrete turnpike running from 
Santiago to San Luis, a distance of about twenty-four miles. It gives access 
to a wonderfully fertile section of country, which before had as its only means 
of communication with the outside world indistinct mountain trails, impassable 
during the rainy season, or nearly half the year. As a sanitary measure the 
streets of many of the cities were paved, and extensive systems of sewerage 
constructed. The harbors of the island were greatly improved, an admirable 
system of buoys and beacons was established, government warehouses and 
docks were repaired and constructed and regulations, conforming to those in 
vogue in this country, governing the harbors of the island were established. 

The total revenues from all sources, collected during the occupation were 
fifty-seven million two hundred thousand dollars, and the expenditures there- 
from, fifty-five million three hundred and seventy thousand dollars, the 
remainder having been turned over to the Republic of Cuba at the time of the 
withdrawal of United States authority, May 19, 1902. All expenditures were 
made with a view of contributing to the greatest good of the people there, 
and throughout the entire period of American occupation the affairs were 
conducted solely in the interests of and for the benefit of Cuba. 

More prominent among the items of revenue are the following: 

Receipts from import duties: . 


Fiscal year 1899 eee $6,473,668 28 
Fiscal year 1900 14,592,683 04 
Fiscal year IQ0T eee 14,187,131 41 
Fiscal year 1902 12,614,963 97 
Receipts from export duties: 
Fiscal year 1899 406,408 10 
Fiscal year 1900 719,801 43 
Fiscal year 1901 988.928 39 
Receipts from tonnage taxes: 
Fiscal year 1899 227,691 41 
Fiscal year 1900 343,007 51 
Fiscal year 1902 336,491 21 
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Other customs receipts : 


Receipts from sales of postage stamps, stamped 
paper, box rent, etc.: 


354,806 27 
Fees on money orders ............se+000 48,221 91 
Receipts from Internal Revenues: 
Receipts from telegraph lines ............ 238.788 14 


Total revenues for entire period of 


The figures given herein for the fiscal year 1902 cover only the period from 
July 1, 1901, to May 19, 1902. 

A feature of the expense account in Cuba was occasioned by the condition 
of the various municipalities, all of which showed large deficits in their 
annual budgets. In the fiscal year 1899 more than one million dollars was 
contributed to defray these deficits, and thereafter the schools, police and 
municipal hospitals and charities were maintained almost entirely at the 
expense of the insular government. This condition has been very largely 
overcome, and the majority of the municipalities are now self-sustaining. 
The insular revenues, however, were used to support the municipal schools 
and charities to a very large degree as well as in payment for the extensive 
sanitary work up to the close of the American administration. 

The following is a summary of expenditures made from Cuban revenues: 


State and govermment $2,763,164 58 
Justice and public instruction ............... 11,105,838 09 
Rural guard and administration ............ 5,247,685 68 
Agriculture, industry and commerce ........ 1,129,535 30 
Public buildings, works, ports and harbors... 5,955,390 67 
Charities and hospitals .............0.000008 4,128,057 50 
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Other municipal expenditures .............. 4,456,099 10 


The buildings selected for barracks and quarters for the army were used 
only temporarily by the troops, and when put in thorough repair and good 
sanitary condition were turned over to the municipalities as hospitals. Many 
of the most completely appointed hospitals in the island have been fitted out 
in this way. It follows that when consideration is given to the short time 
which the troops actually occupied these buildings the amount charged 
against appropriations for barracks and quarters is much greater than would 
have been necessary had not the selection of quarters been made a secondary 
consideration. 

That the administration of the Department of Sanitation was judicious 
and thorough in its results, is apparent in the large decrease of the death rate 
in the island since modern sanitary measures have prevailed. The death rate 
prior to this time had been as high as 80 and 90 in the thousand, but decreased 
to less than 23 in one thousand; and during the season just passed, when 
yellow fever was formerly at its height, Havana was entirely free from this 
epidemic." 

The Marine Quarantine conducted by the United States Marine Hospital 
Service has been effective in preventing the spread of contagious diseases; 
and this service has greatly aided the other officers in their efforts to establish 
healthful conditions. 

The Gulf states of the Union have also profited by these measures. 

In withdrawing from Cuba we left a treasury balance of $635,000, and 
balances in the hands of collectors and disbursing officers aggregating $1,200,- 
000,—constituting an ample working capital for the inauguration of the new 
republic, 

All branches of the government were organized and had been gradually 
put into the’ hands of native officers who had been associated in the respective 
departments with American administrators, whereby opportunity was given for 
a full understanding of our methods of government. 

The former Assistant Auditor under the American administration became 
the Auditor for the new republic; the Assistant Treasurer became the Treas- 
urer; the native administrators of Justice, Finance, Public Instruction and 
Public Works, continue to hold office under the Cuban government. A clear 
title to the public buildings, roads, wharves and school houses passed to the 
Cuban republic. There stands out prominently above all other considerations 
the fact that the United States put forth every effort for the betterment of 
Cuba and her people. 


1See notes on Colonies in ANNaLS for May, 1902 
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